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2 PENDENNI& 

"Did you, Madam?" Mrs. Pendennis said. "I 
suppose I may now relieve you from mirsing my son. 
I am his mother, you understand." 

"Yes, Ma'am. I— €hi&.is the way to his — Oh, 
wait a minute," cri^d.oirt Fanny. "I must prepare 
you for his — " •. \\ \ 

The widowj'i^bcbe face had been hopelessly cruel 
and ruthjesls, "here started back with a gasp and a lit- 
tle cry,-wiiixifi'she speedily stifled. 

'^/Her'A'lieen so since yesterday," Fanny said, trem- 
blin]j very much, and with chattering teeth. 
' I\'A horrid shriek of laughter came out of Pen's 
/toom, whereof the door was open; and, after several 
shouts, the poor wretch began to sing a college 
drinking-song, and then to hurray and to shout as 
if he was in the midst of a wine-party, and to 
thump with his fist against the wainscot. He was quite 
delirious. 

" He does not know me. Ma'am," Fanny said. 

"Indeed. Perhaps he will know his mother; let 
me pass, if you please, and go in to him." And the 
widow hastily pushed by little Fanny, and through 
the dark passage which led into Pen's sitting-room. 
Laura sailed by Fanny, too, without a word; and 
Major Pendennis followed them. Fanny sat down on 
a bench in the passage, and cried, and prayed as well 
as she could. She would have died for him; and 
they hated her ! They had not a word of thanks or 
kindness for her, the fine ladies. She sat there in the 
passage, she did not know how long. They never 
came out to speak to her. She sat there until Doctor 
Goodenough came to pay his second visit that day ; 
he found the poor little thing at the door. 

"What, nurse? How's your patient?" asked 
the good-natured Doctor. " Has he had any rest ? " 
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"Go and ask them. They're inside," Panny an- 
^Bwered. 

? his mother ? " 

/ nodded her head and did n't speak. 

"You must go to bed yourself, my poor little maid," 
said the Doctor. "You will be ill, too, if you don't." 

"Oh, mayn't I come and see him: mayn't I come 
and see liim! I — I — love him so," the little girl 
said; and as she si>oke she fell down on her knees 
and clasped hold of the Doctor's hand in such an 
agony that to see her melted the kind physician's 
heart, and caused a mist to come o-ver his spectacles. 

"Pooh, pooh I Nonsense! Nurse, has he taken 
his draught ? Has he had any rest ? Ot course you 
must come and see him. So must I." 

"They'll let me sit here, won't they, sir? I'll 
never make no noise. I only ask to stop here," Fanny 
said. On which the I>octor called her a stupid little 
thing; put her down upon the bench where Pen's 
printer's devil used to sit so many hours ; tapped her 
pale cheek with his finger, and bustled into the fur- 
ther room. 

Mrs. Pendennis was ensconced pale and solemn in a 
great chair by Pen's bedside. Her watch was on the 
bed-table by Pen's medicines. Her bonnet and cloaks 
were laid in the window. She had her Bible in her 
lap, without which she never travelled. Her first 
movement, after seeing her son, had been to take 
Fanny's shawl and bonnet which were on his drawers, 
and bring them out and drop them down upon hia study 
table. She had closed the door upon Major Penden- 
nis, and Laura too ; and taken possession of her son. 

She had had a great doubt and terror lest Arthur 
should not know her ; but that pang was spared to 
her, in part at least. Pen knew his mother quite 
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well, and familiarly smiled and nodded at her. When 
she came in, he instantly fancied that they were at 
home at Fairoaks; and began tatalk and chatter and 
laugh in a rambling wild way. Laura could hear him 
outside. His laughter shot shafts of poison into her 
heart. It waa true then. He had been guilty — and 
with that creature ! — an intrigue with a servant-maid ; 
and ahe had loved him — and he was dying most 
likely — raving and unrepentant. The Major now 
and then hummed out a word of remark or consola- 
tion, which Laura scarce heard. A dismal sitting it 
was for all parties ; and when Goodenough appeared, 
he came like an angel into the room. 

It is not only for the sick man, it is for the aiek 
man's friends that the Doctor comes. His presence 
is often as good for them as for the patient, and they 
long for him yet more eagerly. How we have all 
watched after him ! what an emotion the thrill of his 
carriage- wheels in the street, and at length at the 
door, has made ns feel I how we haug upon his words, 
and what a comfort w« get from a smile or two, if he 
can vouchsafe that sunshine to lighten our darkness ! 
who hasn't seen the mother prying into his face, to 
know if there is hope for the sick infant that cannot 
speak, and that lies yonder, its little frame battling 
with fever? Ah, how she looks into his eyes! 
■\Vhat thanks if there is light there ; what grief and 
pain if he casts them down and dares not say " lioi>e " ! 
Or it is the house-father who is stricken. The terri- 
fied wife looks on, while the Physician feels his 
patient's wrist, smothering her agonies, as the chil- 
dren have been called upon to stay their plays and 
their talk. Over the patient in the fever, the wife 
expectant, the children unconscious, the Doctor stands 
as if he were Fate, the dispenser of life and death' 
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I ntiut let the patient off this time; the woman 
prays so for his respite I One can fancy how awful 
the responsibility must be to a conscientious man: 
how cruel the feeling that he has given the wrong 
remedy, or that it miglit have been possible to do 
better : how haxassing the sympathy with survivors, 
if the case is unfortunate — how immense the dtlight 
of victory ! 

Having passed through a hasty ceremony of intro- 
duction to the new-comers, of whose arrival he had 
been made aware by the heart-broken little nurse in 
waiting without, the Doctor proceeded to examine the 
patieut, about whose condition of high fever there 
could be no mistake, and on whom he thought it 
[ necessary to exercise the strongest antiphlogistic rem- 
' edies in his power. He consoled the unfortunate 
mother as Isest he might ; and giving her the most 
comfortable assurances on whicli he could venture, 
that there was no reason to despair yet, that every- 
thing might still be hoped from his youth, the strengtli 
of his constitution, and so forth ; and having done his 
utmost to allay the horrors of the alarme<l matron, he 
took the elder Pendennis aside into the vacant room 
(Warrington's bedroom), for the purpose of holding a, 
little consultation. 

The case was very critical. The fever, if not 
stopped, might and would carry off the young fellow ; 
he must be bled forthwith : the mother must be in- 
formed of this necessity. ^Vhy was that other young 
lady brought with her ? She was out of place in a 
flick-room. 

"And there was another woman still, be hanged to 
it ! " the Major said, " the — the little person who 
opene4 the door. His sister-indaw had brought the 
poor little devil's bonnet and shawl out, and flung 



them upon tlie study-table. Did Goodenough know 
anything about the — the little person ? I just 
caught a glimpse of her as we passed in," the Major 
said, " and begad she was uncommonly nice-looking." 
The Doctor looked queer : the Doctor smiled — in tiie 
very gravest moments, with life and death pending, 
GUch strange contrasts and occasions of humor will 
arise, and such smiles will pass, to satirize the gloom, 
as it were, and to make it more gloomy 1 

" I have it," at last he said, re-entering the study ; 
and he wrote a couple of notes hastily at the table 
there, and sealed one of them. Then, taking up poor 
Fanny's shawl and bonnet, aud the notes, he went out 
in the passage to that poor little messenger, and said, 
" Quick, nurse ; you must carry this to the surgeon, 
and bid him come instantly : and then go to my house, 
and ask for my servant, Harbottle, and tell him to get 
this prescription prepared; and wait until I — until it 
is ready. It may take a little time in preparation," 

So poor Fanny trudged away with her two notes, 
and found the apothecary, who lived in the Strand 
hard by, and who came straightway, his lancet in his 
pocket, to operate on his patient; and then Fanny 
made for the Doctor's house, in Hanover Square. 

The Doctor was at home again before the prescrip- 
tion was made up, wliich took Harbottle, his servant, 
such a long time ia com])Oundiug ; and, during the 
remainder of Arthur's illness, poor Fanny never 
made her appearance in the quality of nurse at his 
chambers any more. But tor that day and the next, 
a little figure might te seen lurking about Pen's stair- 
case, — a sad, sad little face looked at and interrogated 
the apothecary, and the apothecary's boy, and the 
laundress, and the kind physician himself, as they 
passed out of the chambers of the sick man. And on 
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the third day the kind Dctctor's chariot stopped at 
Shepherd's Iim, and the good, and honest, and benev- 
olent man went into the Porter's Lodge, and tended a 
little patient he had there, for whom the best remedy 
he found was on the day when he waa enabled to tel! 
Fanny Bolton that the crisis was over, and that there 
was at length every hope for Arthur Pendennis. 

J. CoBtigan, Esquire, late of her Majesty's service, 
saw the Doctor's carriage, and criticised its horses 
and appointments, " Green liveries, bedad ! " the 
General said, " and as foiu a pair of high-stepping bee 
horses aa ever a gentleman need sit hehoind, let alone 
a docthor. There 'a no ind to the proide and ar'gance 
of them docthors, now-a-days — not but that is a good 
one, and a scoientiiic cyrakter, and a roight good fel- 
low, bedad ; and he 's brought the poor little girl well 
troo her faver. Bows, me boy ; " and so pleased was 
Mr. Costigan with the Doctor's behavior and skill, 
that, whenever he met Dr. Goodeuough '3 carriage in 
future, he made a point of saluting it and the physi- 
cian inside, in as courteous and magnificent a manner, 
as if Dr. Goodeuough had been the Lord Liftenant 
himself, and Captain Costigan had been in his glory 
in Phaynix Park, 

The widow's gratitude to the physician knew no 
bounds — or scarcely any bounda, at least. The kind 
gentleman laughed at the idea of taking a fee from a 
literary man, or the widow of a brother practitioner, 
and she determined when she got back to Fairoaka 
that she would send Goodeuough the silver-gilt vase, 
the jewel of the house, and the glory of the late John 
Pendennis, preserved in green baize, and presented to 
him at Bath, by the Lady Elizabeth Firebrac.e, on the 
recovery of her son, the late Sir Anthony Firebrace, 
from the scarlet fever. Hippocrates, Hygeia, King 



Bladud, and a wreatli of serpents surmount the cup to 
this day; whioh waa executed in their finest manner, 
by Messrs. Abednego, of Milsom Street ; and the 
inscription was by Mr. Birch, tutor to the young 
baronet. 

This priceless gem of art the widow determined to 
devote to Goodeoough, the preserver of her son ; and 
there was scarcely any other favor which her grati- 
tude would not have conferred ujwn him, except one, 
which he desired most, and which was that she should 
think a little charitably and kindly of poor Fanny, of 
whose artless, sad story, he had got something during 
his interviews with her, and of whom he waa induced 
to think very kindly, — not being disposed, indeed, to 
give much credit to Pen for his conduct in the affair, 
or not knowing what that conduct had been. He 
knew enough, however, to be aware that the poor in- 
fatuated little girl was without stain as yet; that 
while she had been in Pen's room it was to see the 
last of him, as she thought, and that Arthur was 
scarcely aware of her presence ; and that she sufEered 
under the deepest and most pitiful grief, at the idea 
of losing him, dead or living. 

But on tlie one or two occasions when Goodenongh 
alluded to Fanny, the widow's countenance, always 
soft and gentle, assumed an expreBsion so cruel and 
inexorable, that the Doctor saw it was in vain to ask 
her for justice or pity, and he broke off all entreaties, 
and ceased making any further allusions regarding 
his little client. There is a complaint which neither 
poppy, nor raandragora, nor all the drowsy syrups of 
the East could allay, in the men in his time, as we 
are informed by a popular poet of the days of Elizsr 
beth; and which, when exhibited in women, no 
medical discoveries or practice subsequent — neither 
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homceopathy, nor hydropathy, nor mesmerism, nor Dr. 
Simpson, nor Dr. Locock can cure, and that ia — we 
won't call it jealousy, but rather gently denominate it 
rivalry and emulation in ladies. 

Some of those mischievous and prosaic people who 
carp and calculate at every detail of the romancer, 
and want to know, for instance, how, when the charac- 
ters in the " Critic " are at a dead lock with their dag- 
gers at each other's throats, they are to be got out of 
that murderous complication of circumstances, may 
be induced to ask bow it was possible in a set of 
chambers in the Temple, consisting of three rooms, 
two cupboards, a passage and a coal-box, Arthur a sick 
gentleman, Helen his mother, Laura her adopted 
daughter, Martha their country attendant, Mrs. 
Wheezer a nurse from St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
Mrs. Flanagan an Irish laundress, Major Fendennis a 
retired military officer, Morgan his valet, Pidgeon 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis's boy, and others could be ac- 
commodated — the answer is given at once, that al- 
most everybody in the Temple was out of town, and 
that there was scarcely a single occupant of Fen's 
bouse in Lamb Court except those who were engaged 
round the sick-bed of the sick gentleman, about whose 
fever we have not given a lengthy account, neither 
shall we enlarge very much upon the more cheerful 
theme of his recovery. 

Everybody we have said was out of town, and of 
course such a fashionable man as young Mr. Sibwright, 
who had chambers on the second floor in Pen's stair- 
case, could not be supposed to remain in London. 
Mrs. Flanagan, Mr. Pendennis's laundress, was ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Rouucy who did for Mr. Sib- 
wrigbt, and that gentleman's bedroom was got ready 
for Miss Bell, or Mrs. Fendennis, when tlie latter 
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Bhould be inclined to leare her son's sick-room^ to 
try and seek for a little rest for herself. 

If that young buck and flower of Baker Street, 
Percy Sibwright, could have known who was the 
occupant of his bedroom, how proud he would have 
been of that apartment I — what poems he would have 
written about Laura I (several of his things have ap- 
peared in the annuals, and in manuscript in the no- 
bility's albums) — he was a Camford man and very 
nearly got the English Prize Poem, it was said — Sib- 
wright, however, was absent and his bed given up to 
Miss Bell. It was the prettiest little brass bed in the 
world, with chintz curtains lined with pink — he had 
a mignonette box in his bedroom window, and the 
mere sight of his little exhibition of shiny boots, 
arranged in trim rows over his wardrobe, was a grati- 
fication to the beholder. He had a museum of scent, 
pomatum, and bears'-grease pots, quite curious to ex- 
amine, too ; and a choice selection of portraits of 
females almost always in sadness and generally in 
disguise or d^shabill^, glittered round the neat walls 
of his elegant little bower of repose. Medora with 
dishevelled hair was consoling herself over her banjo 
for the absence of her Conrad — the Princesse Fleur 
de Marie (of Rudolstein and the Mysteres de Paris) 
was sadly ogling out of the bars of her convent cage, 
in which, poor prisoned bird, she was moulting away 
— Dorothea of Don Quixote was washing her eternal 
feet : — in fine, it was such an elegant gallery as be- 
came a gallant lover of the sex. And in Sibwright's 
sitting-room, while there was quite an infantine law 
library clad in skins of fresh, new-bom calf, there was 
a tolerably large collection of classical books which 
he could not read, and of English and French works 
of poetry and fiction which he read a great deal too 
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much. His invitation cards of the past season still 
decorated his looking-glass : and scarce anything told 
of the lawyer but the wig-box beside the Venus upon 
the middle shelf of the book-case, on which the name 
of P. Sibwright, Esquire, was gilded. 

With Sibwright in chambers was Mr. Bangham. 
Mr. Bangham was a sporting man, married to a rich 
widow. Mr. Bangham had no practice — did not 
come to chambers thrice in a term ; went a circuit 
for those mysterious reasons which make men go cir- 
cuit, — and his room served as a great convenience 
to Sibwright when that young gentleman gave his 
little dinners. It must be confessed that these two 
gentiemen have nothing to do with our history, will 
never appear in it again probably, but we cannot help 
glancing through their doors as they happen to be 
open to us, and aa we pass to Pen's rooms ; as in 
the pursuit of our own business in life through the 
Strand, at the Club, nay at church itself, we cannot 
help peeping at the shops on the way, or at our neigh- 
bors dinner, or at the faces under the bonnets in the 
next pew. 

Very many years after the circumstances about 
which we are at present occupied, Laura, with a 
blush and a laugh showing much humor, owned to 
having read a French novel once much in vogue, and 
when her husband asked her, wondering where on 
earth she oould have got such a volume, she owned 
that it was in the Temple, when she lived in Mc 
Percy Sibwri^it's chambers. 

^Aiid, also, I never confessed,^ she said, ^on Hiat 
same ooeasion, what I must now own to ; that I opened 
the japanned box, and took out that strange-looking 
wig inside it, axid put it on and looked at myself in 
the glafis in if 
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Suppose Percy Sibwriglit had come in at such a 
moment as that? What would he have said, — the 
enraptured rogue ? What would have been all the 
picturcH of diBguiBed beauties in his room compared 
to that living one ? Ah, we are speaking of old 
times, when Sibwright was a bachelor and before he 
got a county court, — when people were young — when 
mogt people were young. Other people are young 
now; but we no more. 

When Mifls Laura played this prank with the wig, 
you oan't suppose that Pen could have been very ill 
up-staira ; otherwise, though she had grown to care 
for him ever so little, common sense of feeling and 
decorum would have prevented her from performing 
any tricks or trying any disguises. 

But all sorts of events had occurred in the course 
of the last few days which had contributed to increase 
or account for her gayety, and a little colony of the 
reader's old friends and acquaintances was by this time 
established in Lamb Court, Temple, and round Pen's 
Bick-bed there. First, Martha, Mrs. Pendennis's ser- 
vant, had arrived from Fairoaks, being summoned 
thence by the Major, who justly thought her presence 
would be comfortable and usefid to her mistress and 
her young master, for neither of whom the constant 
neighborhood of Mrs. "Flanagan (who during Pen's ill- 
ness required more spirituous consolation than ever 
to support her) could be pleasant. Martha then made 
her appearance in due season to wait upon Mrs. Pen- 
dennis, nor did that lady go once to bed until the 
faithful servant had reached her, when, with a heart 
full of maternal thankfulness, she went and lay down 
upon Warrington's straw mattress, and among his 
mathematical books, as has been already described. 

It is true that ere that day a great and delightful al' 
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teration in Pen's condition had taken place. The f ereri 
subjugated bj Dr. Goodenongh's blisters, potions, and 
lanoety had left the young man, or only returned at 
intervals of feeble intermittenoe ; his wandering sen- 
aes had settled in his weakened brain: he had had 
time to kiss and bless his mother for coming to him^ 
and calling for Laura and his uncle (who were both 
affected according to their different natures by his 
wan a^f^^earance, his lean shrunken hands, his hollow 
eyes and voice, his thin beaxded face) to press tiieir 
hands and thank them affectionately; and after this 
greeting, and after they had been turned out of the 
room by his affectionate nurse, he had sunk into a 
£ne sleep which had lasted for about sixteen hours, 
at the end of which period he awoke calling out that 
he was very hungry. If it is hard to be ill and to 
loathe food, oh, how pleasant to be getting well and 
to be feeling hungry — haw hungry ! Alas, the joys 
of eonralesoenee become feebler witli increasing yean, 
a£ other joys do — and then — and then comes that 
flVnesB when one does not conTalesee at alL 

On the day of this happy erent, too, came anodier 
ajTiral in Lamb Court This was introduced into the 
Pen-Wamngton Eitting-room by large pu& of tobacco 
smoke — the puffs of smoke were followed by an in- 
dividual wit^ a cigar in his mouth, and a cajpet4iag 
under his arm — this was Wanington, who had nm 
ImdL from J^orf oik, when Mr. Bows thoughtfally wrote 
to inform him of Ms friend's calandtj. But he liad 
been from liome when Bows'S letter had reached his 
brother's house — the Eastern CountieB did not then 
boast of a raHway (for we beg the reader to under- 
Btand that we onhr commit anachronisms when we 
^loose, and when by a dazing ricdatian of those natn- 
xbI laws some great ethical truth is to be advanced) 
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— in fine, Warrington only appeared with the rest of 
the good luck upon the lucky day after Pen'a conva- 
lescence may have been said to have begun. 

Hia surprise was, after all, not very great when he 
found the chambers of his sick friend occupied, and 
hia old acquaintance the Major seated demurely in an 
easy-chair (Warrington had let himself into the rooms 
with his own pass-key), listening, or pretending to 
listen, to a young lady who was reading to him a play 
of Shakspeare in a low sweet voice. The lady stopped 
and started, and laid down her Ixiok, at the apparition 
of the tall traveller with the cigar and the carpet-bag. 
He blu3he{l, he flung the cigar into the passage : he 
took off his hat, and dropped that too, and going up 
to the Mfijor, seized that old gentleman's band, and 
asked questions about Arthur. 

The Major answered in a tremulous, though cheery 
Toice — it was curious how emotion seemed to olden 
him — and returning Warrington's pressure with a 
shaking band, told him the news — of Ailhur's happy 
crisis, of his mother's arrival — with her young charge 

— with MisB — 

"You need not tell me her name," Mr. Warrington 
said with great animation, for he was affected and 
elated with the thought of his friend's recovery — 
"you need not tell me your name, I knew at once 
it was Laura." And he held out his hand and took 
hers. Immense kindness and tenderness gleamed 
frora under his rough eyebrows, and shook his voice 
as he gazed at her and spoke to her. " And this is 
Laura I " his looks seemed to say. " And this is War- 
rington," the generous girl's heart beat back. "Ar- 
thur's hero — the brave and the kind — he has come 
hundreds of miles to sucoor him, when he heard of his 
friend's misfortune 1 " 
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"Thank you, Mr. Warrington," was all that Laura 
said, however : and as she returned the pressure of 
his kind hand, she blushed so, that she was glad the 
lamp was behind her to conceal her flushing face. 

As these two were standing in this attitude, the 
door of Pen's bed-chamber was opened stealthily as 
his mother was wont to open it, and Warrington saw 
another lady, who first looked at him, and then turn- 
ing round towards the bed, said, " Hsh ! " and put up 
her hand. 

It was to Pen Helen was turning, and giving cau- 
tion. He called out with a feeble, tremulous, but 
cheery voice, "Come in. Stunner — come in Warring- 
ton. I knew it was you — by the — by the smoke, old 
boy," he said, as holding his worn hand out, and with 
tears at once of weakness and pleasure in his eyes, 
he greeted his friend. 

"I — I beg pardon. Ma'am, for smoking," Warring- 
ton said, who now almost for the iirst time blushed 
for his wicked propensity. 

Helen only said, " Grod bless you, Mr. Warrington." 
She was so happy, she would have liked to kiss Greorge. 
Then, and after the friends had had a brief, very 
brief interview, the delighted and inexorable mother, 
giving her hand to Warrington, sent him out of the 
room too, back to Laura and the Major, who had not 
resumed their play of Cymbeline where they had left 
it off at the arrival of the rightful owner of Pen's 
chambers. 
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reside in her. She was the same ; but the eyes which 
saw her were changed -^ and, alas, that it should bd 
so ! were not particularly eager to see her any more. 
He felt very well disposed towards the little thing, 
and so forth, but as for violent personal regard, such 
as he had but a few weeks ago, it had fled under the 
influence of the pill and Imicet, whi(^h had destroyed 
the fever in his frame. And an immense source of 
comfort and gratitude it was to Pendennis (though 
there was something scltish in that feeling, as in moat 
others of our young man), that he had been enabled 
to resist temptation at the time when the danger wa8 
greatest, and had no particular cause of self-reproach 
as he remembered his conduct towards the young girh 
As from a precipice down which he might have fallen, 
BO from the fever from which he had recovered, he re- 
viewed the Fanny Bolton snare, now that he had 
escaped oiit of it, but I 'm not sure that he was not 
ashamed of the very satisfaction which he experi- 
enced. It is pleasant, perhaps, but it is humiliating 
to own that you love no more. 

Meanwhile the kind smiles and tender watchfulness 
of the mother at his bedside, filled the young man 
with peace and security. To see that health was re- 
turning, was all the unwearied nurse demanded: to 
eaeeute any caprice or order of her patient's, her 
cbiefest joy and reward. He felt himself environed 
by her love, and thought himself almost as grateful 
for it as he had been when weak and helpless in 
childhood. 

Some misty notions regarding the first part of hia 
illness, and that Fanny had nursed him, Pen may 
liave had, but they were so dim that he could not 
3 them with accuracy, or distinguish them from 
what he knew to be delusions which had occurred and 

L. M.— a 
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were remembered daring the delirium of his fever. 
80 as he had not thought prqper on former occasions 
to make any allusions about Fanny Bolton to his 
mother, of course he could not now confide to her his 
sentiments regarding Fanny, or make this worthy 
lady a confidante. It was on both sides an unlucl^ 
precaution and want of confidence ; and a word or two 
in time might have spared the good lady, and those 
connc(!ted with her, a deal of pain and anguish. 

Seeing Miss Bolton installed as nurse and tender to 
Pen, I am sorry to say Mrs. Pendennis had put the 
worst construction on the fact of the intimacy of 
these two unlucky young persons, and had settled in 
her own mind that the accusations against Arthur 
were true. Why not have stopped to inquire? — 
Thi^re are stories to a man's disadvantage that the 
women who are fondest of him are always the most 
eager to believe. Is n't a man's wife often the first 
to Im) jealous of him ? Poor Pen got a good stock of 
this Huspieious kind of love from the nurse who was 
now wat(^hing over him ; and the kind and pure crea- 
tun^ thought tliat her lx)y had gone through a malady 
mu(*h more awful and debasing than the mere physi- 
cal ft»ver, and was stained by crime as well as weak- 
ened by ilhu^ss. The consciousness of this she had 
to lH»ar |H»rfonH» silently, and to try to put a mask of 
cheerfulness luul confidence over her inward doubt 
and des]mir and horror. 

When C'aptain Shandon, at Boulogne, read the next 
numlHT of tlie •• Pall Mull Gazette,'* it was to remark 
to Mrs. Shandon that Jack Finueane*s hand was no 
longtT visible in the lemling articles, and that ^Ip. 
Warrin>:ton must bt^ at work there again. " I know 
the eraok of his whip in a hundivd, and the cut which 
tlio fellow's thong leaves. There's Jack Bludyer, 
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goes to work like a. butcher, aad mangles a subject 
Mr. Warrington finishes a man, and lays his cuta 
neat and regular, straight down the back, and draw- 
ing blood every line ; " at which dreadful metaphor, 
Mrs. Shandon said, " Law, Cliarles, how can you talk 
80 ! I always thought Mr. Warrington very high, 
but a kind gentleman ; and I 'in. sure he was most 
kind to the children." Upon which Shandon said, 
" Yea ; he 's kind to the children ; but he 's savage 
to the men ; and to be sure, my dear, you don't un- 
derstand a word about what I 'm saying ; and it 'a 
best you should n't ; for it 'a little good cornea out 
of writing for newspapers ; and it 'a better here, liv- 
ing easy at Boulogne, where the wine 's plenty, and 
the brandy costs but two francs a bottle. Mis ua 
another tumbler, Mary, my dear ; we '11 go back into 
harness soon. ' Cras ingens iterabimus tequor ' — bad 
luck to it." 

In a word, Warrington went to work with all hia 
might, in place of his prostrate friend, and did Fen's 
portion of the " Pall Mall Gazette " " with a ven- 
geance," as the saying is. He wrote occasional arti- 
cles and literary criticisms ; he attended theatres and 
musical performances, and discoursed about them 
with hia usual savage energy. His hand was too 
strong for such sma'l subjects, and it pleased him to 
tell Arthur's mother, and uncle, and Laura, that there 
was no hand in all the band of penmen more grace- 
ful and light, more pleasant and more elegant, than 
Arthur's. " The people in this country, ma'am, don't 
understand what style ia, or they would aee the merits 
of our young one," he said to Mrs, Pendennia. " I 
call him ours, Ma'am, for I bred him ; and I am as 
proud of him as you are ; and, bating a little wilful- 
ness, and a little selSshness, and a little dandifica- 
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tion, I don't know a more honest, or loyal, or gentle 
creature. His pea is wicked sometimes, but he is as 
kind as a young lady — as Miss Laura here — and I 
believe he would not do any living mortal harm." 

At this, Helen, though she heaved a deep, deep 
sigh, and Laura, though she, too, was sadly wounded, 
nevertheless were most tliankful for Warrington's 
good opinion of Arthur, and loved him for being so 
attached to their Pen. And Major Pendennis was 
loud in his praises of Mr. Warrington, — more lond 
and enthusiastic than it was the Major's wont to be. 
"He is a gentleman, my dear creature," he said to 
Helen, "every inch a gentleman, my good madam 
— the Suffolk Warringtons — Charles the First's 
baronets : — what could he be but a gentleman, come 
out of that family ? — father, — Sir Miles Warring- 
ton ; ran away with — beg your pardon, Miss Bell, 
Sir Miles was a very well-known man in London, and 
a friend of the Prince of Wales, This gentleman is 
a man of the greatest talents, the very highest accom- 
plishments, — sure to get on, if ho had a motive to 
put his energies to work." 

Laura blushetl for herself whilst the Major was 
talking and praising Arthur's hero. As she looked 
at Warrington's manly face, and dork, melancholy 
eyes, this young person had been speculating about 
him. and had settled in her mind that he must have 
been the victim of an nnhappy attachment; and as 
ahe caught herself so speculating, why. Miss Bell 
Uusbed. 

Warrington got chambers hard by, — Grenier's 
chambers in Flag Court ; and having executed Pen's 
task with great energy in the morning, his delight 
and pleasure of an afternoon was to come and sit 
■«ilh the sick man's company in the sunny autumn 
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eTenings ; and he had the hooor more than once of 
giving Misa Bell his arm for & walk in the Temple 
Oaidens ; to take which pastime, when the frank 
Laura asked of Helen permission, the Major eagerly 
said, " Yea, yes, begad — of course you go out with 
Mm — it 's like the country, you know ; everybody 
goes out with everybody in the Gardens, and there 
are beadles, you know, and that sort of thing — 
everybody walks in the Temple Gardens." If the 
great arbiter of morals did not object, why should 
simple Helen ? She was glad that her girl should 
have sacb fresh air as the river could give, and to 
see her return with heightened color and spirits from 
these harmless excursions. 

Laura and Helen had come, you must know, to a 
little explanation. When the news arrived of Pen's 
alarming illness, Laura insisted upon accompanying 
the terrified mother to London, would not hear of 
the refusal which the still angry Helen gave her, 
and, when refused a second time yet more sternly, 
and when it seemed that the poor lost lad'a life was 
despaired of, and when it was known that his conduct 
was such as to render all thoughts of union hopeless, 
Laura had, with many tears, told her mother a secret 
with which every observant person who reads this 
story is acquainted already. Now she never conld 
marry him, was she to be denied the consolation of 
owning how fondly, how truly, how entirely she had 
loved him ? The mingling tears of the women ap- 
peased the agony of their grief somewhat, and the 
sorrows and terrors of their journey were at least in 
so far mitigated that they shared them together. 

What could Fanny expect when suddenly brought 
ui> for sentence before a couple of such judges ? 
Nothing but swift condemnation, awful punishment, 
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merciless dismissal ! Women are cruel critics in 
cases such as that in which poor Fanny was impli- 
cated; and we like them to be so: for, besides the 
guard which a man places round hia own harem, and 
the defences which a woman has in her heart, her faith, 
and honor, has u't she all her own friends of her own 
sex to keep watch tliat she does not go astray, and to 
tear her to pieces IE she is found erring ? When our 
Mahmouds or Selims of Baker Street or Belgrade 
Square visit their Fatimas with condign punislunent, 
their mothers sew np Fatima's sack for her, and her 
sisters and sisters-in-law see her well under water. 
And this present writer does not say nay ; he protests 
most solemnly he is a Turk too. He wears a turban 
and a beard like another, and is all for the sack prac- 
tice, Bismillah ! But you spotless, who have the 
right of capital punishment Tested in you, at least be 
very cautions that you make away with the proper (if 
so she may be called) person. Be very sure of the fact 
before you order the bai^ out : and don't pop your 
subject into the Bosphorus, until you are quite certain 
that she deserves it. This is all I would urge in poor 
Fatima's behalf — absolutely all — not a word more, 
by the beard of the Prophet. If she's guilty, down 
with her — heave over the sack, away with it into 
the Golden Horn bubble and squeak, and justice 
being done, give way, men, and let us pull lack to 
8U]iper. 

So the Major did not in any way object to War- 
rington's continued promenades with Kiss Laura, but, 
like a benevolent old gentleman, encouraged in every 
way the intimacy of that couple. Were there any 
exhibitions in town ? he was for Warrington conductr 
ing her to them. If Warrington had proposed to 
take her to Vaoxhall itself, this most complaisant of 
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men vould hare seen no h&rm, — nor would Helen, if 

Pendennis the elder had so ruled it, — nor would 
there have been any harm between two persona whose 
honor was entirely spotless, — between Warrington, 
who saw in intimacy a pure, and high-minded, and 
artless woman for the first time in hie life, — and 
Laura, who too for the first time was thrown into the 
constant society of a gentleman of great natural parts 
and powers of pleasing ; who possessed varied acquire- 
ments, enthusiasm, simplicity, humor, and that fresh- 
ness of mind which his simple life and habits gave 
him, and which contrasted so much with Fen's dandy 
indifference of manner and failed sneer. In War- 
rington's very uncouthness there was a refinement 
which the other's finery lacked. In his energy, his 
respect, his desire to please, his hearty laughter, or 
simple confiding pathos, what a dilference to .Sultan 
Pen's yawning sovereignty and languid acceptance of 
homage I What had made Pen at home such a dandy 
and such a despot ? The women had spoiled hira, as 
we like them and as they like to do. They had 
cloyed him with obedience, and surfeited him with 
sweet respect and submission, until he grew weary of 
the slaves who waited upon him, and their caresses 
and cajoleries excited him no more. Abroad, he was 
brisk and lively, and eager and impassioned enough 
— most men are, so constituted and so nurtured. — 
Does this, like the former sentence, ran a chance of 
being misinterpreted, and does any one dare to sup- 
pose that the writer would incite the women to revolt ? 
Never, by the whiskers of the Prophet, again he says. 
He wears a beard, and he likes his women to be 
slaves. \Vhat man does n't ? What man would be 
henpecked, I say ? We will cut off all the heads in 
Christendom or Turkeydom rather than that 
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Well, theD, Arthur being so languid, and indifferent, 
and careless about the favors bestowed upon him, how 
came it that Laura should have such a love and rap- 
turous regard for him, that a mere inadequate expres- 
sion of it should have kept the girl talking all the 
way from Fairoaks t« Loudon, as she and Helen 
travelled in the post-chaise ? As soon as Helen had 
finished one story about the dear fellow, and narrated, 
with a hundred sobs and ejaculations, and looks up to 
heaven, some thrilling incidents which occurred about 
the period when the hero was breeched, Laura began 
another equally interesting and equally ornamented 
with tears, and told how heroically he had a tooth 
out or would n't have it out, or how daringly he 
robbed a bird's nest, or how magnanimously he spared 
it; or how he gave a shilling to the old woman on the 
common, or went without his bread and butter for the 
beggar-boy who came into the yard — and so on. One 
to another the sobbing women sang laments upon 
their hero, who, my worthy reader has long since 
perceived, la no more a hero than either one of us. 
Being as be was, why should a sensible girl be so 
fond of him ? 

This point has been argued before in a prerious 
unfortunate sentence (which lately drew down all the 
wrath of Ireland upon the writer's head), and which 
said that the greatest rascal-cutthroats have had 
somebody to be fond of them, and if those monsters, 
why not ordinary mortals ? And with whom shall a 
young lady fall in love but with the person she sees ? 
She is not supposed to lose her heart in a dream, like 
a Princess in the " Arabian Nights ; " or to plight her 
young affections to thp portrait of a gentleman in the 
Exhibition, or a sketch in the " Illustrated London 
News." You have an instinct witliin you which in- 
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clines you to attach yourself to some one ; you meet 
Somebody : you hear Somebody constantly praised : 
you walk, or ride, or waltz, or talk, or sit in the same 
pew at church with Somebody : you meet again, and 
again, and — "Marriages are made in heaven," your 
dear mamma says, pinning your orange-flower wreath 
on, with her blessed eyes dimmed with tears — and 
there is a wedding breakfast, and you take off your 
white satin and retire to your ooach-and-four, and you 
and he are a happy pair. — Or, the affair is broken 
off, and then, poor dear wounded heart ! why then you 
meet Somebody Else, and twine your young affections 
round number two. It is your nature so to do. Do 
you suppose it is all for the man^s sake that you love, 
and not a bit for your own ? Do you suppose you 
would drink if you were not thirsty, or eat if you 
were not hungry ? 

So then Laura liked Pen because she saw scarcely 
anybody else at Fairoaks except Doctor Portman and 
Captain Glanders, and because his mother constantly 
praised her Ai-thur, and because he was gentleman- 
like, tolerably good-looking and witty, and because, 
above all, it was of her nature to like somebody. 
And having once received this image into her heart, 
she there tenderly nursed it and clasped it — she 
there, in his long absences and her constant solitudes, 
silently brooded over it and fondled it — and when 
after this she came to London, and had an opportunity 
of becoming rather intimate with Mr. George Warring- 
ton, what on earth was to prevent her from thinking 
him a most odd, original, agreeable, and pleasing 
person ? 

A long time afterwards, when these days were over, 
and Fate in its own way had disposed of the various 
persons now assembled in the dingy building in Lamb 
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Court, perhaps some of them looked back and thought 
how happy the time was, and how pleasant had been 
their eveninR talks and little walks and simple recrea- 
tions round the sofa of Pen the convalescent The 
Major had a favorable opinion of September in Loudon 
from that time forward, and declared at his clubs and 
in BOoiety that the dead season in town was often 
pleasant, doosed pleasant, begad! He used to go 
home to his lodgings in Bury Street of a night, 
wondering that it was already so late, and that the 
evening had passed away so quickly. He made Mb 
appearance at the Temple pretty constantly in the 
afternoon, and tugged up the long black staircase with 
quite a benevolent activity and perseverance. And 
he made interest with the chef at Bays's (that re- 
nowned cook, the superintendence of whose work 
upon Gastronomy compelled the gifted author to stay 
in the metropolis), to prepare little jellies, delicate 
clear soups, aspics, and other trifles good for invalids, 
which Morgan the valat constantly brought down to 
the little Lamb Court colony. And the permission 
to drink a glass or two of pure sherry being accorded 
to Pen by Doctor Goodenough, the Major told with 
almost teajcs in his eyes how his noble friend the 
Marquis of Steyne, passing through Loudon on his 
way to the Continent, had ordered any quantity of his 
precious, his priceless Amontillado, that had been a 
present from King Ferdinand to the noble Marquis, 
to be placed at the disposal of Mr. Arthur Pendennis. 
The widow and Laura tasted it with respect (though 
they did n't in the least like the bitter flavor), but 
the in\-alld was greatly invigorated by it, and War- 
rington pronounced it superlatively good, and pro- 
posed the Major's health in a mock speech after 
dinner on the lirst (lay when the wine was served. 



and that of Lord 8tej-ne and the ariBtocmoy in 
general. 

Major Pendennia returned tlianka with the iitiiinHt 
gravity, and in a speech in which he UBe<l llm woiila 
" the present occasion," at least the proper numbor of 
times. Pen cheered with his feeble voice from Win arm- 
chair. Warrington taught Miss Laura to cry " Hearl 
heart" and tapped the table with his knniikloR. 
Pidgeon the attendant grinneil, and lionest Doctor 
Ooodenough found the party bo merrily engaged, wlicn 
he came in to pay his faithful gratuitous visit. 

"Warrington knew Sibwright, who lived below, and 
that gallant gentleman, in reply to a letter inftrrming 
him of the use to which his apartments had been 
put, wrote back the most polite and flowery letter of 
acquiescence. He placed his chambers at the nervice 
of their fair occnimnts, his bed at their disjiosal, his 
carpets at their feet. Everybody wa« kindly disponed 
farwards the sick man and his family. His heart (and 
his loother's too, as we may faocy) melted within him 
■ft the tbooght of so much good feeling and good 
■atBXSL Lei Pen's biograpbei be pardoned for allnd- 
ia^ to a tzBke not far distant when a somewhat similar 
miAap lBiM||.lit htm a ptovideDtial friend, a kind 
ffcjsdaai, and a thoosand proofa of a most toochiog 
ami mmrpnaang ktodneas and ■ympatfay. 

Then vaa a fiano in Mr. Sibarrl^t'a dianber 
(iadead thia gealleMaa, a hrre*' «f aU the atti^ per- 
1 Imnadf — and eaeewfiagiy ill too — apaa die 
; and had had a aoag AtAvntM to hjai — 
I Vr hiawU, the ur bjr Ua devoted irioid 
T- arfcfiHW — asd at tUa wmrieitax, m Mc 
■ called it, I«na, at fiat mA a gica* deal 
i U^hiBc (whjck IneaMe hernsy BMhX 
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mod old songs of Iiotne. Her voice was a nch con< 
traltOf and Wariington, who Bcarcely knew one tune 
from anutlicr, and who had but one tune or bray in 
his repertoire, — a most discordant imitation of God 
savo tlic King, — Riit rapt in delight listening to these 
ftOiiKH. He could follow their rhythm if not their hai^ 
moiiy } and he could watch, with a constant and daily 
growing untliuNinjtin, the pure and tender and generous 
oroaturo who made the music. 

I wondiT how Hint fioor pale little girl in the black 
bonnet, who used to stand at the lamp-jxist in Lamb 
Court Boniotimee of an evening, looking up to the 
open windows frora which the music came, liked to 
hrar it. Whi^n Pen's bedtime came the songs were 
htiMhod. Lights appeared in the upper room: kia 
room, wliitluT the widow used to conduct him; and 
tlicn tho Major and Mr. Warrington, and soroetimes 
Kllss Laura, would have a game at icarti or backgam- 
mon I or sh« would sit by working a pair of slippers 
in worsted — a jxur of gentleman's slippers — they 
might havii Wen for Arthur or for George or for 
Mn^or IVndenuis : one of those three would have 
given auything for the slipjicrs. 

Whilst such business as tjiis was going on within, 
ft TftthoT sluUtl>y old gentleman would come and lead 
awA)- tho )uil« girl in the black bonnet, who had no 
right to bo nbnHul fn tho night air, and the Temple 
jtortrirs, the few laundn^sscs, and otlier amateurs 
who had boon listening to the coooart^ would alao 
diMappear. 

Just lH>fore tvn o'clock t>iCT« was another musical 
I»rf(innan«s namely tiiat of thr chimM of St Clejn- 
fiut's clivk in tbc f«tmud, which playftd th^ clear 
rbcwfttl n<*M of a {wstltn, Wfore it pjwwded to ring 
its tc« fatal attokw. As tkey were ringing. Laara 
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began to fold up the slippers ; Martha from Fairoaks 
appeared with a bed-candle, and a constant amilB on 
her face ; the Major said, " God bless my soul, is it 
so late ? " Warrington and he left their unfinished 
game, and got up and shook hands with Miss Betl. 
Martha from Fairoaks lighted them out of the pass- 
age and down the stair, and, as they descended, they 
could hear her bolting and locking " the sporting 
door " after them, upon her young mistress and her- 
self. If there had been any danger, grinning Martha 
said she would have got dowTi " that tbar hooky 
soord which hung up in gantleman's room," — mean- 
ing the Damascus scimitar with the name of the 
Prophet engraved on the blade and the red-velvet 
scabbard, which Percy Sibwright, Esquire, brought 
back from his tour in the Levant, along with an Alba- 
nian dress, and which he wore with such elegant 
effect at Lady Mullinger'a fancy ball, Gloucester 
Square, Hyde Park. It entangled itself in Miss 
Kewsey's train, who appeared in the dress in which 
she, with her mamma, had been presented to their 
sovereign (the latter by the L — d Ch-uc-ll-r'a lady), 
and led to events which have nothing to do with this 
history. Is not Miss Kewsey now Mrs. Sibwright ? 
Has Sibwright not got a county court ? — Good night, 
Laura and Fairoaks Martha, Sleep well and wake 
happy, pure and gentle lady. 

Sometimes after these evenings Warrington would 
walk a little way with Major Pendennis — just a 
little way — just as far as the Temple gate — as the 
Strand — as Charing Cross — as the CInb — be was 
not going into the club ? Well, as far as Bury Street, 
where he would laughingly shake bands on the Ma- 
jor's own doorstep. They had been talking about 
Laura all the way. It was wonderful how enthusias- 



tit dit Hajoi^ who, as we know, oaed to diilike her, 
bftd gTuwn to be regarding the foong lady.^ 
"Ilvv'liDb fiwi ^rl, begad. Derlisb weU-inannei«d 
firl ^ my autt^r-iu'law bas tbe mantien of a doobess 
and would bring up aay girl welL Uiss Bell's a 
liaU ctujttrjtied. But the stnt^ll of the hawtbom is 
plesuuuit, dcnimy. How she blushes Your London 
girls would give many a guinea for a bouquet like 
that — natural flowers, begad 1 And she 's a little 
money t^w — uotbing to speak of — but a i>ooty little 
bit of money." In a.11 wbicU opinions no doabt Mr, 
Warrington agrued; and though he laughed as he 
Nlii^ik hands with the Major, his face fell as he left 
hiN vittf^ran onipanion ; and he strode baek to cham- 
ber!, and sniokml piix; aft«r pipe long into the night, 
and wrot43 iirtlcle u|hju article, more and more savage, 
in li'iu of frittud I'eii disabled. 

Well, it was a happy time for almost all parties con- 
atnuid. Pen nieiuled daily. Sleeping and eating 
Ttit his constant occupations. His appetite was 
■omething frightful. He was ashamed of exhibiting 
it Iwforti Laura, and almost before his mother who 
laughed and applauded him. As the roast chicken 
of his dinner went away he eyed the departing friend 
with sad lotigiug, and began to long for jelly, or tea, 
or what not. He was like an ogre in devouring. 
The Doctor cried stop, but Pen would not Nature 
called out to him more loudly than the Doctor and 
tliat kind and friendly physician handed him over 
with a very good grace to the other healer. 

And here let us si>eak very tenderly and in the 
strictest confidence of an event which befell him, and 
to which he never lilted an allusion. During his de- 
lirium the ruthless G-oodenough ordered ice to be put 
to his head, and all his lovely hair to be cut. It was 
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done in the time of — of the other nurse, who left 
every single hair of course in a paper for the widow 
to count and treasure up. She never believed but 
that the girl had taken away some of it, but then 
women are so suspicious upon these matters. 

When this direful loss was made visible to Major 
Pendennis, as of course it was the first time the elder 
saw the poor young man's shorn pate, and when Pen 
was quite out of danger, and gaining daily vigor, the 
Major, with something like blushes and a queer wink 
of his eyes, said he knew of a — a person — a coiffeur, 
in fact — a good man, whom he would send down to 
the Temple, and who would — a — apply — a — a 
temporary remedy to that misfortune. 

Laura looked at Warrington with the archest spar- 
kle in her eyes — Warrington fairly burst out into a 
boohoo of laughter: even the widow was obliged to 
laugh ; and the Major erubescent confounded the im- 
pudence of the young folks, and said when he had his 
hair cut he would keep a lock of it for Miss Laura. 

Warrington voted that Pen should wear a barris- 
ter's wig. There was Sibwright's down below, which 
would become him hugely. Pen said "Stuff," and 
seemed as confused as his uncle ; and the end was 
that a gentleman from Burlington Arcade waited next 
day upon Mr. Pendennis, and had a private interview 
with him in his bedroom ; and a week afterwards the 
same individual appeared with a box under his arm, 
and an ineffable grin of politeness on his face, and an- 
noimced that he had brought 'ome Mr. Pendennis's 
'ead of 'air. 

It must have been a grand but melancholy sight to 
see Pen in the recesses of his apartment, sadly con- 
templating his ravaged beauty and the artificial 
means of hiding its ruin. He appeared at length in 



th« 'ead of 'air; but Wwrington laugihed so that Pen 
gnw Mulky, an'l wont back for his velvet cap, a neat 
turlxiti whi(^)i tlid fotKlejtt of mammas had worked for 
him. 'yhnn Mr. Warrington and Miss Bell got some 
floWfrK off till) liwlii;))' bonnets and made a wreath, with 
whiah th(>y decoratud the wig and brought it out in 
prowMion, anil iltd homage before it. In fact they 
indulged in a hundred sjiortfl, jocularitiee, waggeries 
and petiujeux innooeni: bo tliat the second and third 
floors of Number 6, Lamb Court, Temple, rang with 
niortt chnerfuInusH and laugliter tlian had been known 
in thofle precincts for many a long day. 

At lust, uft«r about ten days of this life, one eve- 
ning when the little ajiy of the court came out to take 
her Ufiuul ]>otit of observation at the lamp, there was 
no mimic fnttii the seoond-floor window, there were no 
lights in the third-atory chambers, the windows of 
nacli were open, and the occupants were gone, Mrs. 
Klanngan, the laundress, told Fanny what had hap- 
])ennd. The ladies and all tike party had gone to 
Hiehmond fur change of air. The antique travelling 
uharlot was brought out again and cushioned with 
many pillows for Pon and his mother; and Miss 
LAina went in the nit«st affable manner in the omnibus 
under tho guardianship of Mr. George Warrington, 
\\t eante Wok and took ^mssession of his old bed that 
night in the vacant and cheerless chambers, and to his 
uhl Uxiks and his old pipes, but not perhaps to his 
old sleep. 

The widow hml left a jar full of flowers upon his 
tkblft, prettily arran^^l, and when he entered they 
AU«d the Mlttary room with odor. They were memo- 
liik «t tin kiml. ^utle souls who had gone away, and 
«)w hkd d«oont*d for a little while that lonely, 
Allt h M place. He had had the happiest days of his 
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whole life, George felt — he knew it now they were 
just gone : he went and took np the flowers and put 
Ms face to them, smelt them — perhaps kissed them. 
Ab he put them down, he rubl}ed his rough hand 
across his eyes with a bitter word and laugh. He 
would have given his whole life and soul to win that 
prize which Arthur rejected. Did she want fame 1 
He would have won it for her ; — devotion ? — a 
great heart full of pent-up tenderness and manly love 
and gentleness was there for her, if she might take it. 
But it might not be. Fate had ruled otherwise. 
"Even if I could, she would not have me," George 
thought. " What has an ugly, rough old fellow like 
tne, to make any woman like him ? I 'm getting old, 
and I've made no mark in life. I've neither good 
looks, nor youth, nor money, nor reputation. A man 
must be able to do something besides stare at her and 
offer on his knees his uncouth devotion, to make a 
woman like him. What can I do ? Lots of young 
fellows have passed me in the ra«e — what they call 
the prizes of life did n't seem to me worth the trouble 
of the struggle. But for her. If she had been mine 
and liked a diamond — ah ! should n't she have worn 
it I Psba, what a fool I am to brag of wliat I would 
have done 1 We are the slaves of destiny. Our lota 
are shaped for us, and mine is ordained long ago. 
Come, let us have a pipe, and put the smell of these 
flowers out of eourt. Poor little silent flowers! 
You'll be dead to-moirow. What business had you 
to show your red cheeks in this dingy place ? " 

By his bed-side George found a new Bible which 
the widow had placed there, with a note inside saying 
that she had not seen the book amongst his collection 
in a room where she had spent a number of hours, and 
where God had vouchsafed to her prayers the life of 
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her son, and that she gave to Arthur's friend the best 
thing she could, and besought him to read in the volume 
sometimes, and to keep it as a token of a grateful 
mother's regard and affection. Poor Greorge mourn- 
fully kissed the book as he had done the flowers ; and 
the morning found him still reading in its awful 
pages, in which so many stricken hearts, in which so 
many tender and faithful souls have found comfort 
under calamity, and refuge and hope in affliction. 



CHAPTER IIL 

FAKinr's occupation's gons. 

Ck>OD Helen, ever since her son's illness, had taken, 
as we have seen, entire possession of the young man, 
of his drawers and closets and all which they con- 
tained : whether shirts that wanted buttons, or stock- 
ings that required mending, or, must it be owned ? 
letters that lay amongst those articles of raiment, 
and which of course it was necessary that somebody 
should answer during Arthur's weakened and incapa- 
ble condition. Perhaps Mrs. Pendennis was laudably 
desirous to have some explanations about the dreadful 
Fanny Bolton mystery, regarding which she had nerer 
breathed a word to her son, though it was present 
in her mind always, and occasioned her inexpressible 
anxiety and disquiet. She had caused the brass 
knocker to be screwed off the inner door of the 
ebambers, whereupon the postman's startling double 
imp would, as she justly argued, disturb the rest of her 
patient, and she did not allow him to see any letter 
which airired, whether from boot-makers who impor- 
tnned him, or hatters who had a heary account to 
make up against next Saturday, and would be rery 
much obliged if Mr. Arthur Pendennis would hare the 
kindness to settle, etc Of these documents, Pen, who 
WMB always freehanded and eareless, of ocmrse had his 
thaze, and tSxmgh no great one, one quite emwigb to 
alaxiB his Mmpoloiis and conscientious mother. She 
had mcBBt sarings ; Pen's magnifieent wtlL^etaalf and 



ber own economy, amounting from her great simplicily 
and avoidance of show to parsimony almost, had ena- 
bled her to put by a little sum of money, a part of 
which she delightedly consecrated to the paying off 
the young gentleman's obligations. At this price, 
many a worthy youth and respiected reader would hand 
over his corresiiondence to his parents; and perhaps 
there is no greater teat of a man'a regularity and eaai- 
neas of oonacieiice, tlian his readiness to face the post- 
man. Blessed is he who is made happy by the sound 
of a rat-tat I The good are eager for it, but the naughty 
tremble at the sound thereof, 80 it was very kind of 
Mrs. Pendennis doubly to spare Pen the trouble of 
hearing or answering letters during his illness. 

There could have been nothing in the young man's 
chests of drawers and wardrobes which could be con- 
sidered as inculpating him in any way, nor any satis- 
factory documents regarding the Fanny Bolton affair 
found tliere, for the widow had to ask her brother-in- 
law if he knew anything about the odious transaction, 
and the dreadful intrigue in which her son was en- 
gaged. When they were at Richmond one day, and 
Pen with Warrington had taken a seat on a bench on 
the terrace, the widow kept Major Pendennis in con- 
sultation, and laid her terrors and perplexities before 
him, such of them at least (for as is the wont of men 
and wvinien, she did not make quite a clean confession, 
and I Bupixwo no spendthrift asked for a schedule of 
his drbta. no lady of fashion asked by her husband for 
h«r dressmaker's bills ever sent in the whole of them 
yet')— such, we say, of her perplexities, at least, as she 
ohoii« to oontide to h«r Director for the time being. 

When, then, she asked the Iktajor what course she 
ought to pursue, about this dre*dfnl — this horrid 
afttur, and whetlier bo knew anything regaiding i^ 
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the old gentleniait puckered up his face, so that you 
could not tell whether be was smiUug or not ; gave 
the widow oue queer look with his little eyes ; cast 
them down to the carpet again, and said, " My dear, 
good creature, I don't know anything about it; and I 
don't wiab to know anything about it ; aud, as you 
ask me my opinion, I think you had best know 
nothing about it too. Young men will be young men ; 
and, begad, my good ma'am, if you think our boy 
is a Jo — " 

" Pray, spare me this," Helen broke in, looking 
very stately. 

"My dear creature, I did not commence the con- 
versation, permit me to say," the Major said, bowing 
very blandly. 

" I can't bear to hear such a Etin — such a dreadful 
sin — spoken of in such a way," the widow said, with 
tears of annoyance starting from her eyes. " I can't 
bear to thli^ that my boy should commit such a 
crime. I wish he had died, almost, before he had 
done it. I don't know how I survive it myself ; for 
it is breaking my heart, Major Pendennis, to think 
that his father's son — my child — whom I remember 
so good — oh, so good, and full of honor 1 — should be 
&IIen so dreadfully low, as to — as to — " 

"As to flirt with a little grisette, my dear creat- 
ure 7 " said the Major. " Egad, if all the mothers in 
England were to break their hearts because — Nay, 
nay; upon my word and honor, now, don't agitate 
yourself, don't cry. I can't bear to see a ivoman's 
tears — I never could — never. But how do we know 
tiiat anything serious bss happened? Has Arthur 
said anything?" 

** His silence confirms it," sobbed Mrs. Fendennis, 
behind her pocket-handkerchief. 



" Not at alL There are subjects, my dear, about 
which a youDg fellow cannot surely talk to hia 
mamma," inainuated the brother-in-law. 

" She has written to him," cried the lady, behind 
the cambric. 

"What, before he was ill ? Nothing more likely." 

"No, since," the mourner with the batiste mask 
gasped out ; " not before ; that is, I don't think so — 
that is, I — " 

"Only since; and you have — yes, I understand. 
1 suppose when he was too ill to read his own cor- 
respondence, you took charge of it, did you ? " 

"I am the most unhappy mother in the world," 
cried out the unfortunate Helen. 

" The most unhappy mother in the world, because 
your sou is a man and not a hermit ! Have a care, 
my dear sister. If you have suppressed any letters 
to him, you may have done yourself a great injury ; 
and, if I know anything of Arthur's spirit, may cause 
a difference between him and you, which you 'U rue 
all your hfo — a difference that's a dev'lish deal 
more important, my good uiadam, than the little — 
little — trumpery caose which originated it." 

"There was only one letter," broke out Helen — 
"only a very little one — only a few words. Here 
it is — oh — how can you, how can you speak so ? " 

"When the good soul said "only a very little one," 
the Major could not speak at all, so inclined was he 
to laugh, in spite of the agonies of the poor soul be- 
fore him, and for whom he had a hearty pity and 
liking too. But each was looking at the matter with 
his or her peculiar eyes and view of morals, and the 
Major's morals, as the reader knows, were not those 
of an ascetic. 

" I recommend you," he gravely continued, " if you 
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to seal it up— > those letters aiuH uufv«)iiueuUy 
sealed with wafers — and to put it uiiumgbt t'uu'tt 
other letters, and let him have tlitnu wliau lit) (talU 
for them. Or if we can't seal it, wa luidtDok it fur a 
ML" 

''I can't tell my son a lie/' said i\w wiiluw. It 
had been pot silently into the lettcM-lxiX two daytt 
pirmoas to their departure from the IVuiple, umd had 
bf*ai broasit to Mrs. Pendennis by Martlia. HJwi liiid 
nercr awn Fazunr'B hajodwriting, of iitmruti ; liut wlu^u 
13K leae? was put into her ha^ds, «lie knew the aa- 
thor ai cmoe. She had been on the waU^h tor that 
lesser eveiy dar sxnoe Fen had hn^u ill. hlu; had 
opeiiec BonH: of iiis other letters ber;aube slue waatcd 
t& ge: ai siia: one. Bhe had the horrid paj^ej' pou»ou- 
inir hsr m^ va that moment. Bhe wok it out aiid 
uBiTol XT x(' iter urother-iii-hiw. 

*^Artktr' J^^ttdetrnm, -fiiy./' he reac. iii a timid iittie 
raxawiinir hazidirmiiig. and witii a bueei ou iiLt laoe. 

^ J^c. mr otar. I voc'i read anv more, but vou. who 

• • • 

mEWi TBac n. mar teL ixi/t what tiit iett^i coutaius — 
UDJT piarerr ior hi& healtL il tiaa speliiuj: you *ay — 
asL i. dsEipe u see hiiL ? W'eL — tii^i*- '.-r ial- hiu-xi: 
21: thai. ATir j^^ juu asc me*' — heiv tut- ^liijor 
BCIEK. tc luoii i. ixttie qu4nf! io! hii; uwi p<*r.. aixfl put 
CL his oemiii^ iAKii:"*'ae vou asi: m»:. luv a»^!. lu! 

• 

mxormasuji.. wu- . 1 uun': mine leliiiiv' voi tua*. — aL 
-^XOM^i — ^ivTsa:.. my mai:. ha^ maci- m.*iAi' ia\jUirit;b 
Fenrmm: liii< afiair. aud that.— -uiv iiifw:. i>oewr 
€*ooQcnoiiei: aia • Jmojbeu inu.' II — aii^ i: <%.\*}padA'^ tixat 
this- pnoKiL wiLi^ lEivatiy fumtiei witj AniAu: . that 
friaua iiT urr au' uioi: hvr to Vauxiia.- UaFucu-. a^ 
iitair iroiii aii oiu acquaiiiL^iii.''. o* i ^t. < aiic. 
L Irib:. K^uLMfUitti.. wiA. Wd ^'-i ; ia^^n oaue 
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in fact ; — that the girl's father, a violent man of in- 
toxicated habits, has beaten her mother, who persists 
in declaring her daughter's entire innocence to her 
husband on the one hand, while on the other she told 
Goodenough that Arthur had acted like a brute to her 
child. And so you see the story remains in a mya- 
tery. Will you have it cleared up ? I have but to 
ask Pen, and he will tell me at once — he is as honor- 
able a man as ever lived." 

" Honorable ! " said the widow, with bitter scorn. 
" Oh, brother, what is this you call honor ? If my 
boy has been guilty, he must marry her. I would go 
down on my knees and pray him to do so," 

" Crood God ! arc you mad ? " screamed out the 
Major; and temembeiing former passages in Arthur's 
history and Helen's, the truth came across his mind 
that, were Helen to make this prayer to her son, he 
wotUd marry the girl : he was wild enough and obsti- 
nate enough to commit any folly when a woman he 
loved was in the case, " My dear sister, have you lost* 
your senses ? " he continued (after an agitated pause, 
during which the above dreary reflection crossed him ); 
and in a softened tone, " What right have we to sup- 
pose that anything has passed between this girl and 
him ? Let's see the letter. Her heart is breaking; 
pray, pray, write to me — home unhappy — unkind 
father — your nurse — poor little Fanny — spelt, as 
you say, in a manner to outrage all sense of decorum. 
But, good heavens ! my dear, what is there in this ? 
only that the little devil is making love to him stilL 
Why she did n't come into his chambers, until he was 
80 delirous that he didn't know her. What-d'you- 
call-'em, Flanagan, tlie laundress, told Morgan, my 
man, so. She c-ame in company of an old fellow, an 
old Mr. Bows, who oame most kindly down to Still- 
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in the eatk aac 
it was of him 

"Do Toa tiiiok « ? 
Helencried. -^I^Zace^ae :iBEKi2 ^ 
him DOW. Look as azaL 
with Mr. W; 
dren. Mt bor 
innocent, thank God — 
him.* 

Old PendaLzcs lad Ixis 
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briskly took the occ ;^c£j sin^ zl zh^ sue. ~3ixc & 
moment before. Terr IfksiT TSkt aui offxdisniasL ijd. x 



different view from thas w^ara k rjijce ^ 

and judged of Arduxr br waas ^ ^zsLseCf ir^ulii oai^ 

done. If she goes to Arrinr. aaii 3it sz^eaki ini^ 

as the rascal wilL it spoCs aZ. ae iztni^i. 

tried one more effort. 

" M J dear, good sooL^ he said, ^^"^r Hil£z.*$ bizii 
and kissing it, " as joor son has net aec-arrgui jcu 
with this afEair, think if joa have anj ri^i ^ ex- 
amine it. As joa beBeTe him to be a jzan of boc»r. 
what right hare yon to doabc his honor in this in> 
stance. Who is his aocnser ? An anonymoos scoun- 
drel who has brought no specific charge against him. 
If there were any snch, wouldn't the girl's parents 
have come forward ? He is not called upon to rebut. 
nor you to entertain an anonymous accusation; and 
as for believing him guilty because a girl of that rank 
happened to be in his rooms acting as nurse to him, 
begad you might as will insist upon his marrying 
that dem'd old Irish gin-drinking laundress, Mrs. 
Flanagan." 

The widow burst out laughing through her tears — 
the victory was gained by the old general 
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" Marry Mm. Flanagan, by Ged," he continued, tap- 
ping her siemier hand. " No. The boy has told yon 
nothing about it, and you know nothing about it. The 
boy is irinoMut — of couree. And what, my good soul, 
U the course for us to pursoo ? Suppose he is at- 
tached to tliis girl — don't look sad again, it 's merely 
a BUppoHition — and begad a young fellow may have 
»n uttiichment, mayn't he? — Directly he gets well 
he will be at her again." 

" He must come home I We must go off directly to 
Fairoaks," the widow cried out. 

" My good creature, he 'II bore himself to death at 
Fairoaks. He '11 have nothing to do but to think about 
his iHission there. There 'b no place in the world for 
making a little passion into a big one, and where a 
fellow feeds on his own thoughts, like a lonely coun- 
try-house where there 's nothing to do. We must 
oooupy him : amuse liim : we must take him abroad : 
he's never been abroad except to Paris for a lark. 
We must travel a little. He must have a nurse with 
hiui, tu take great care of him, for Goodenough says 
he had a dov'lish narrow squeak of it (don't look 
frighteneil), and so you must come and watch: and 
I sujijtose you '11 take Miss Bell, and I should like to 
wk Warrington to ccnie. Arthur 's dev'lish fond of 
Warrlngt«in. He can't do without Warrington. War- 
rington's family is one of the oldest in England, and 
he ia one of the best young fellows 1 ever met in my 
Uht. I like him exoe^ingly." 

"l^ixv Mr. WArringttui know anything about this 
^thii mStdrt" askt^l Helen. "He had been away, 
I bttow, (Or two HM-Uiths before it hapi<eu«d ; Pen 



ift* ft void — I — 1 We ft^«d him about it 
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; never ; I pledge you my word," cried out the Major, 
some alarm. "And, my dear, I think you had 
miicU best aot talk to him about it — much best not 
— of course not: the subject is most delicate and 
painful." 

The simple widow took her brother's hand and 
pressed it " Thank you, brother," she said. •' You 
have been very, very kind to me. You have given 
me a great deal of comfort. I 'U go to my room, and 
think of what you have said. This illness and these 

J .^these emotions — have agitated me a great deal; 
and I 'm not very strong, you know. But I '11 go and 

I thank God that my boy is innocent. He is innocent. 
Is n't he, air ? " 

" Yes, my dearest creature,' yes," said the old fellow, 
kissing her affectionately, and quite overcome by her 
tenderness. He looked after her as she retreated, 
with a fondness which was rendered more piquant, as 
it were, by the mixture of a certain scorn which ac- 
companied it. " Innocent ! " he said ; " I 'd swear, till 
I was black in the face, he was innocent, rather than 
give that good soul pain." 

Having achieved this victory, the fatigued and 

I Iiappy warrior laid himself down on the sofa, and 

. put his yellow silk pocket-handkerchief over his face, 
and indulged in a snug little nap, of which the dreams, 
no doubt, were very pleasant, as be snored with re- 
fteehing regularity. The young men sat, meanwhile, 
dawdling away the sunshiny hours on the terrace, 
■very happy, and Pen, at least, very talkative. He 
was narrating to Warrington a plan for a new novel, 

I and a new tr^edy. Warrington laughed at the idea 
of his writing a tragedy. By Jove, he would show 

I that be could ; and he began to spout some of the 
lines of his play. 
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The little solo on the wind instrument which i 
Major was performing was interrupted by the entrance 
of Miss Bell, She had been on a visit to her old 
friend, Lady EockmiDSter, who had taken a summer 
villa in the neighborhood ; and who, hearing of Ar- 
thur's illness, and his mother's arrival at ^Richmond, 
had visited the latter ; and, for the benefit of the for- 
mer, whom she didn't like, had been prodigal of 
grapes, partridges, and other attentions. For Laura 
the old lady had a great fondness, and longed that she 
should come and stay with her ; but Laura cotdd not 
leave her mother at this juncture. Worn out by con- 
stant watching over Arthur's health, Helen's own had 
suffered very considerably ; and Doctor Goodenough 
had had reason to prescribe for her as well as for his 
younger patient. 

Old Pendennis started up o 
young lady. His slumbers wi 
made her a gallant speech — h 
lantry towards her of late, 
gathering those roses which she wore on her cheeks ? 
How happy he was to be disturbed out of bis dreams 
by such a charming reality ! Laura had plenty of 
humor and honesty ; and these two caused her to 
have on her side something very like a contempt for 
the old gentleman. It delighted her to draw out his 
worldliness, and to make the old habitui of clubs and 
drawing-rooms tell his twaddling tales about great 
folks, and expound his \-iew3 of morals. 

Not in this instance, however, was she disposed to 
be satirical. She had been to drive with Lady Kock- 
minster in the Park, she said ; and she had brought 
home game for Pen, and flowers for mamma. She 
looked very grave about mamma. She had just been 
with Mrs. Pendennia. Helen was very much worn, 
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and she feared slie was very, very ill. Her large pyea 
filled with tender marks of the sympathy wliicli 
she felt in her beloved friend's conditioD. She was 
alarmed aimut her. Could not that good — that 
dear Dr. Goodenongh — cure her ? 

" Arthur's illness, and other mental anxiety." the 
Major slowly said, " had, no doubt, shaken Helen." 
A burning blnsb upon the girl's face showed that she 
Qoderstood the old man's allosions. But she looked 
him full in tb« faee and made no reply. " He niit^ht 
bare spared me that," she thought. " What te he 
aiming at in recalling that shame to me ? " 

That he had an aim in riew is veiy poeiible. The 
old diplooutist wldom spoke without some such end. 
Doctor Goodenoagh had talked to him, he sud, abont 
Aoir Amt bKBd*s health, and she wanted rest aod 
dtutge of leeK — jei, ckaoge of seeaa. Painful eir- 
c iTWFfineei wteeh fcaJ ooC Bi Ted mast be fo^otten and 
aev«r aDaded to ; he bcCTCd pardon Ibr eren hiatisf 
at thcs to 3Gh Bell — hewer doalddosoa^ia- 
EntTtfaiaK mast be 
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Wliitlier eliould they go ? the fartber the better — to 
Bome place so remote that even recollectioii could not 
follow them thither : so delightful that Pen shonld 
never wa^t to lea\'e it — anywhere bo that he could 
be happy. Slie opened her desk with trembling fin* 
gers and took out her banker's book, and counted up 
her little eavii^B. If more was wanted, she had tha 
diamond cross. She would borrow from Laura a^ain. 
"Let us go— let us go," she thought; "directly he 
can bear the journey let us go away. Come, kind 
Doctor Goodenough — come quick, and give us leave 
to quit England." 

The good Doctor drove over to dine with them that 
very day. " If you agitate yourself so," ho said to 
her, "and if your heart beats so, and if you persist in 
being so anxious about a young gentleman who is get- 
ting well as fast aa he can, we shall have you laid up, 
and Miss Laura to watch you ; and then it will be 
her turn to be ill, and 1 should like to know how the 
deuce a doctor is to live who is obliged to come and 
attend you all for nothing ? Mrs. Goodenough is 
already jealous of you, and says, with perfect jus- 
tice, that I fall in love with my patients. And you 
must please to get out of the country as soon as 
ever you can, that I may have a little jieace in my 
family." 

When the plan of going abroad was proposed to 
Arthur, it was received by that gentleman with the 
greatest alacrity and enthusiasm. He longed to be 
off at OQoe. He let his mustachios grow from that 
very moment, in order, I suppose, that he might get 
hia mouth into training for a perfect French and G«r- 
Quin pronunciation ; and he was seriously disquieted 
iu his mind because the mustachios, when they came, 
w«re of a decidedly red color. He had looked for- 
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vard to an autamD at Fairoaks ; and perhaps the idea 
of passing two or three months there did not amuse 
the young man. " There is not a soul to speak to in 
the place," he said to Warrington. '• I can't stand 
old Portman'a sermons, and pompous after-dinner 
conversation, I know all old Glajidera's stories about 
the Peninsular war. The Claveringa are the only 
Christian people in the neighborhood, and they are 
not to be at home before Chi'iatmas, my uncle says ; 
besides, Warrington, I want to get out of the country. 
Whilst you were away, oonfouucl it, I had a temptar 
tion, from which I am very thankful to have escaped, 
and which I count that even my illness came very 
luckily to put an end to." And here he narrated to 
his friend the circumstances of the YauxLall affair, 
with which the reader is already acquainted. 

Warrington looked very grave when he heard this 
atory. Putting the moral delinquency out of the 
question, he was extremely glad for Arthur's sake 
that the latter had escaped from a danger which 
might have made hia whole life wretched ; " which 
certainly," said Warrington, " would have occasioned 
the wretchedness and min of the other party. And 
your mother and — and your friends — what a pain it 
would have been to them ! " urged Pen's companion, 
little knowing what grief and annoyance these good 
people had already suffered. 

"Not a word to my mother!" Pen cried out, in a 
state of great alarm. " She would never get over it. 
An ttciandye of that sort would kill her, I do believe, 
And," he added, with a knowing air, and as if, like a 
young rascal of a Lovelace, he had been engaged in 
what are called affaires de cceur all his life; "the 
heat way when a danger of that sort menaces, is not 
to face it, but to turn one's back on it and run." 
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^ Mja !^*' JOiii jUxf^ittwt * aait Srcc^t iffls i***. xrai 

O C-Uarj8»»ifc '^ lib* "idk. O jwc ^jw rnaffr irrinrmrr 
♦"ittt iwjjftii Jtu«u6ftaL*!I if Tin: cii iict tiii'v tbt -wsx ±l 

ii^^^tf Jw^ tiuJcbx^ XGf Tom 2i«rji» tbtfr {s^tsennxixn of & 
Cit^ ^ ''^ Vi^ ?^^ tiilduf rwa yjur Ih^tt 'kssbsa out 
$4 hx^ c^j^-K^itib^;^ Kud l>KT>d32Jig iJusixi (iT«r to Chaa^kj, 
AtdtMSt ^i'Q}% ttud JlaoTj nfircutt liie; mefis-roam taLUe, yon 
n' ould ti'Jt Mr iK> «a^w to -rntfc, or «o readr to lifiten 1 
TibA^r^ ^is E ittort of criuMi irldc^ is not ocmiplete nzilesi 
tliAr luck J roj^ue hohiStM of it afterwards ; uid the sum 
who tiHjitjs joor bonor is the first plaoe, is pretty 
imrft, rfm«^tii}jw iLitt, to btJtray your wjcret toa 

^ It '» luu-d to EgLt, mid it ^s easj to fall," Wamzig- 
knj naud g;loomilj. ^And as yon say, Pendexmis, 
wliKti s daijij^r like this is imminent^ the best way is 
Ui Uirtx yvur back on it and ron.'^ 

Aftor tbU little disoourse spon a subject abo>xzt 
wbioh ]>ii would bare talked a great deal more elo- 
qut^tjj a moutb back, the oonrersation reverted to 
ih» plaits for going abroad, and Aithnr eagerly 
PM«ss«h1 bis friend to be of the party. Warrington 
was a part of the family — a part of the core. Ar- 
thur said be should not bare half the pleasure with- 
out Warrington. 

But Creorge said No, be oouldn^ ga He must stop 
at borne and take Pen^s place. The other remarked 
tbat that was needless, for Sbandon was now ccnne 
Viek to London, and Arthur was entitled to a holiday. 

^ Don^ press me," Warrington said, ^ I can't ga 
I*ir« particular engagements. I^ best at borne. 
l*v# not got the money to traTel, that's the Icmg 
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and short of it — for travelling costs money, you 
know." 

This little obstacle seemed fatal to Pen. He men- 
tioned it to hia mother ; Mrs. Pendennia was very 
aorry ; Mr. Warrington hftd been exceedingly kind ; 
but she supposed lie knew beSit about bia affairs. 
And then, no doubt, she reproached herself for selfish- 
ness in wishing to carry the boy off and have him to 
herself altogether. 

"What ia this I hear from Pen, my dear Mr. War- 
rington?" the Major asked one day, when the pair 
were alone and after Warrington's objection had been 
stated to him. " Not go with us ? We can't hear of 
such a thing — Pen won't get well without you, I 
promise you, I 'm not going to be his nurse. He 
must have somebody with him that 'a stronger and 
gayer and better able to amuse him than a rheumatic 
old fogy like me. I shall go to Carlsbad very likely, 
when I 've seen you people settlo down. Travelling 
costs nothing now-adays — or sa little! And — and 
pray, Warrington, I remember that I was your father's 
very old friend, and if you and your brother are not 
on Euch terms as to enable you to — to anticipate your 
younger brother's allowance, I beg you to make me 
your banker, for has n't Pen been getting into your 
debt these three weeks past, during which you have 
been doing what he informs me is his work, with such 
exemplary talent and genius, begad ? " 

Still, in spite of this kind offer and unheard-of gen- 
erosity on the part of the Major, George Warrington 
refused, and said he would stay at home. But it was 
with a faltering voice and an irresolute accent which 
showed how much he would like to go, though hia 
tongue persisted in saying nay. 
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But the Major's persevering benevolence was not to 
be baJked in tliis way. At the tea-table that evening, 
Helen happening to be absent from the room for the 
moment, looking for Pen who had gone to roost, old 
Pendennia returned to the charge, and rated Warring- 
ton for refusing to join in their excuision. " Is o't it 
ungallant, Miss Bell ? " he said, turning to that young 
lady. " Is n't it uufrieudly ? Here we have been the 
happiest party iu the world, and this odious selfish 
creature breaks it up!" 

Miss Bell's long eyelashes looked down towards het 
tesrcup : and Wai'rington blushed hugely but did not 
speak. Neither did Miss Bell speak : but wheu he 
blushed she blushed too. 

" You ask hiin to come, my dear," said the benevo- 
lent old geiitleiuau, " and then perhaps he will listen 
to you — " 

" \Vhy should Mr. Warrington listen to me ? " asked 
the young lady, putting the query to her teaspoon 
seeiikingly, and not to the Major. 

" Ask hiui ; you have not asked him," said Pen's 
artless unole. 

" I should be very glad, indeed, if Mr. Warrington 
would come," remarked Laura to the tearspoon. 

" Would you ? " said George, 

She looked up aud said "Yes," Their eyes met. 
" 1 will go anywhere you ask me, or do anj*thing," 
said George lowly, and forcing out the words aa If 
they gave him pain. 

Old I'endeuuis was delighted ; the affectionate old 
oreature clapped his hands and cried, " Bravo ! bravo I 
It 's a bargain — a bai^aiu, begad 1 Shake hands on 
it, young people ! " And Laura, with a look full of 
tender brightness, put out her baud to Warrington. 
He took hers ; his fiwe indicated a strange agitation. 
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He seemed to be about to speak, when, from Pen's 
neighboring room Helen entered, looking at them as 
the candle which she held lighted her pale frightened 
face. 

Laura blushed more red than ever and withdrew 
her hand. 

" What is it ? " Helen asked. 

" It 's a bargain we have been making, my dear crea- 
ture," said the Major in his most caressing voice. 
**We have just bound over Mr. Warrington in a 
promise to come abroad with us." 

" Indeed I " Helen said. 



CHAPTEK IV. 



IN WHICH FANNY ENGAGES A NEW 

Could Helen have suspected that, with Pen's ra- 

turniag strength, his unhappy partiality for little 
Fanny would also reawaken ? Though she never 
spoke a word regarding that young person, after her 
conversation with the Major, and though, to all ap- 
pearance, she utterly ignored Fanny's existence, yet 
Mrs. Pendennis kept a particularly close watch upon 
all Master Arthur's actions ; on the plea of ill-health, 
would scarcely let him out of her sig-ht ; and was es- 
pecially anxious that he should be spared the trouble 
of all correspondence for tho present at least. Very 
likely Arthur looked at his own letters with some 
tremor ; very likely, as he received them at the family 
table, feeling his mother's watch upon him (though 
the good soul's eye seemed fixed upon her tea^cup or 
her book), he expected daily to see a little hand- 
writing, which he would liave known, though he had 
never seen it yet, nud his heart beat as he received 
the letters to his address. Was he more pleased or 
annoyed, that, day after day, hia expectations were 
not realized; and was his mind relieved, that there 
came no letter from Fanny ? Though, no doubt, in 
these matters, when Lovelace is tired of Clarissa (or 
the contrary), it is best for both parties to break at 
once, and each, after the failure of the attempt at 
union, to go his own way, and pursue his course 
through life solitary ; yet our self-love, or our pity, or 
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our sense of decency, does not like that sudden bank- 
ruptcy. Before we announce to the world that our 
firm of Lovelace and Co. can't meet its engagements, 
we try to make compromises ; we have mournful 
meetings of partners : we delay the putting up of the 
shutters, and the dreary announcement of the failure. 
It must come: but we pawn our jewels to keep things 
going a little longer. On the whole, I dare say, Pen 
was rather annoyed that he had no remonstrances 
from Fanny. What ! eould she part from him, and 
never so much as once look round ? could she sink, 
and never once hold a little hand out, or cry, " Help, 
Arthur ! " Well, well ; they don't all go down who 
venture on that voyage. Some few drown when the 
vessel founders ; hut most are only ducked, and 
scramble to shore. And the reader's experience of 
A Pendennis, Esquire, of the Upper Temple, will 
enable him to state whether that gentleman belonged 
to the class of persons who were likely to sink or to 
swim. 

Though Pen was as yet too weak to walk half a 
mile ; and might not, on account of his precious 
health, be trusted to take a drive in a carriage by 
himself, and without a nurse in attendance ; yet 
Helen could not keep watch over Mr. Warrington 
too, and had no authority to prevent that gentleman 
from going to London if business called him thither. 
Indeed, if he had gone and stayed, perhaps the widow, 
from reasons of her own, would have been glad ; but 
she checked these selfish wishes as soon as she 
ascertained or owned them; and, remembering War. 
rington'a great regard and services, and constant 
friendship for her boy, received him as a member of 
her family almost, with her usual melancholy kind- 
ness and submissive acquiescence. Yet somehow, one 
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morning when his affairs called him to town, she 
divined what Warrington's errand was, and that he 
was gone to London to get news about Fanny for 
Pen. 

Indeed, Arthur had had some talk with his friend, 
and told him more at large what iiia adventures had 
been with Fanny (adventures which the reader knows 
already), and what were hia feelings respecting her. 
He was very thankful that he had escaped the great 
danger, to which Warrington said Amen heartily; 
that he had no great fault wherewith to reproach him- 
self in regard of his behavior to her, but that if they 
parted, as they must, he would be glad to say a God 
bless her, and to hope that she would remember him 
kindly. In his discoui'se with Warrington he spoke 
upon these matters with so much gravity, and so much 
emotion, that George, who liad pronounced himself 
most strongly for the separation too, began to fear 
that his friend was not so well cured as he boasted of 
being; and that, if the two were to come together 
again, all the danger and the temptation might have 
to be fought once more. And with what result ? " It 
is hard to struggle, Arthur, and it is easy to fall," 
Warrington said r "and the best courage for us poor 
wretches is to fly from danger. I would not have 
been what I am now, had I practised what I preach." 

" And what did you practise, George ? " Pen asked 
eagerly. " I knew there was something. Tell us 
about it, Warrington." 

" There was something that can't be mended, and 
that shattered my whole fortunes early," Warrington 
answered. " I said I wo\ild tell you about it some 
day, Pen ; and will, but not now. Take the moral 
without the fable now. Pen, my boy : and If you want 
to see a man whose whole life has been wrecked, by 
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i*omlucky rock against which he struck as a boy — 
tere he is, Arthur, and so I warn you." 

We have shown how Mr. Huxter, in writing home 
to bis Clavering friends, mentioned tliat there was a 
fashionable c!nb in London of which he was an atten- 
dant, and that he was there in the habit of meeting 
an Irish officer of distinction, who, amongst other 
news, had given that intelligence regarding Penden- 
nis which the yonng surgeon had transmitted to 
Clavering. This club was no other than the Back 
Kitchen, where the disciple of Saint Bartholomew 
was accustomed to meet the General, the peculiarities 
of whose brogue, appearance, disposition, and general 
conversation, greatly diverted many young gentlemen 
who used the Back Kitchen as a place of nightly en- 
tertainment and refreshment. Huxter, who had a fine 
natural genius for mimicking everything, whether it 
was a favorite tragic or comic actor, a cock on a dung- 
hill, a corkscrew going into a bottle and a cork issuing 
thence, or an Irish officer of geiiteel connections who 
offered himself as an object of imitation with only 
too much readiness, talked his talk, and twanged his 
poor old long-bow whenever drink, a hearer, and an 
opportunity occurred, studied our friend the General 
with peculiar gusto, and drew the honest fellow out 
many a night. A bait, consisting of sixpennyworth 
of brandy-and- water, the worthy old man was sure to 
swallow : and under the influence of this liquor, *ho 
was more happy than he to tell his stories of his 
daughter's triumphs and his own, in love, war, driuk, 
and polite societj- ? Thus Huxter was enabled to 
present to his friends many pictures of Costigan : of 
Costigan fighting a jewel in the Phaynix — of Costi- 
gan and hia interview with the Juke of York — of 
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CoBtigan at his sonnnlaw'a teeble, Burrounded by the 
nobilitee of his countree — of Costigan, wheii crying 
dntnh, at which time he was in the habit of confi- 
dentially lamenting his daughter's ingratichewd, and 
stating that his gray hairs were hastening to a pray- 
machure greeve. And thus our friend was the means 
of bringing a number of yonng fellows to the Bacli 
Kitchen, who consumed the lajidlord's liquors whilst 
they relished the GeneraJ'a pecnliarities, so that mine 
host pardoned many of the latter's foibles, in consid- 
eration of the good which they brought to his house. 
Hot the highest position in life was this certainly, or 
one which, if we had a reverence for an old man, we 
would be anxious that he should occupy : but of this 
aged buffoon it may be mentioned that he had no 
particular idea that his condition of life was not a 
high one, and that in bis vrhiskeyed blood there was 
not a black drop, nor in his muddled brains a bitter 
feeling, gainst any mortal being. Even his child, 
his cruel Emily, he would have taken to his heart and 
forgiven with tears ; and what more can one say of 
the Christian charity of a man than that he is actually 
ready to forgive those who have done him every kind- 
ness, and with whom he is wrong in a dispute ? 

There was some idea amongst the young men who 
frequented the Back Kitchen, and made themselves 
merry with the society of Captain Costigan, that the 
Captain made a mystery regarding his lodgings for 
fear of duns, or from a desire of privacy, and lived 
in some wonderful place, Xor would the landlord 
of the premises, when questioned upon this subject, 
answer any inquiries ; his maxim being that he only 
knew gentlemen who frequente<l that room, in that 
room ; that when tliey quitted that room, having 
paid their scores as gentlemen, and beh3\'ed as gen- 
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tlemeiii liis communioation with ihem ceased; and 
that^ as a gentleman himself, he thought it was only 
impertinent curiosity to ask where any other gentle- 
man lived. Costigan, in his most intoxicated and 
confidential moments, also evaded any replies to 
questions or hints addressed to him on this subject : 
there was no particular secret about it, as we have 
seen, who have had more than once the honor of 
entering his apartments, but in the vicissitudes of a 
long life he had been pretty often in the habit of re- 
siding in houses where privacy was necessary to his 
comfort, and where the appearance of some visitors 
would have brought him anything but pleasure. 
Hence all sorts of legends were formed by wags or 
credulous persons respecting his place of abode. It 
was stated that he slept habitually in a watch-box in 
the City ; in a cab at a mews, where a cab proprietor 
gave him a shelter : in the Duke of York's Column, 
etc., the wildest of these theories being put abroad 
by the facetious and imaginative Huxter. For 
Huxey, when not silenced by the company of 
** swells," and when in the society of his own friends, 
was a very different fellow to the youth whom we 
have seen cowed by Pen's impertinent airs, and, 
adored by his family at home, was the life and soul 
of the circle whom he met, either round the festive 
board or the dissecting-table. 

On one brilliant September morning, as Huxter 
was regaling himself with a cup of coffee at a stall 
in C!ovent Garden, having spent a delicious night 
dancing at Vauxhall, he spied the Greneral reeling 
down Henrietta Street^ with a crowd of hooting 
blackguard boys at his heels, who had left their 
beds under the arches of the river betimes, and were 
prowling about already for breakfast, and the strange 
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livelihood of the day. The poor old General was not 
in that condition when the sneers and jokes of these 
young beggars had much effect upon him ; the cab- 
men and watermen at the cab-stand knew him, and 
passed their comments upon him : the policemen 
gazed after htm, and warned the boys off him, with 
looks of scorn and pity : what did the seorn and pity 
of men, the jokes of ribald children, matter to the 
General ? He reeled along the street with glazed 
eyes, having just sense enough to know whither he 
was bound, and to pnrsue hia accustomed beat home- 
wards. He went to bed not knowing how he had 
reached it, as often as any man in London. He woke 
and found himself there, and asked no questions ; and 
he was tacking about on this daily though perilous 
voyage, when, from hia station at the coffee-stall, 
Huxter spied him. To note his friend, to pay his 
twopence (indeed, he had but eightpence left, or he 
would have had a cab from Vanxhall to take him 
home), was with the eager Huxter the work of an 
instant — Costigan dived down the alleys by Drury- 
lane Theatre, where gin-shops, oyster-shops, and 
theatrical wardrobes abound, the proprietors of which 
were now asleep behind their shutters, as the pink 
morning lighted up their chimneys ; and through 
these courts Huxter followed the General, until he 
reached Oldcastle Street, in which is the gate of 
Shepherd's Inn. 

Here, just as he was within sight of home, a luck- 
less slice of orange peel came between the General's 
heel and the pavement, and caused the poor old fel- 
low to fall backwards. 

Huxter ran up to him instantly, and after a pause, 
during which the veteran, giddy with his fall and his 
previous whiskey, gathered, as he best might, his 
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dizzy brains together, the yonng surgeon lifted up the 
limping General, and very kindly and good-naturedly 
offered to conduct him to hia home. For some time, 
and in reply to the queries which the student of med- 
icine put to Iiim, the muzzy General refused to say 
where hia lodgings were, and declared tliat they were 
hard by, and that he could reach them without diffi- 
culty ; and he disengaged himself from Huxter'a arm, 
and made a rush, as if to get to his own home unat- 
tended : but he reeled and lurched so, that the young 
surgeon insisted upon accompanying him, and, with 
many soothing expressions and cheering and consola- 
tory phrases, succeeded in getting the General's dirty 
old hand under what he called his own fin, and led 
the old fellow, moaning piteoualy, across the street. 
He stopped when he came to the ancient gate, orna- 
mented witli the armorial bearings of the venerable 
Shepherd. " Here 't is," said he, drawing up at the 
portal, and he made a successful pull at the gate-bell, 
which presently brought out old Mr. Bolton, the 
porter, scowling fiercely, and grumbling as he was 
naed to do every morning when it became his turn to 
let in that early bird. 

Costigan tried to hold Bolton for a moment in 
genteel conversation, hut the other surlily would not. 
" Don't bother me," he said ; " go to your hown bed, 
Capting, and don't keep honest men out of theirs." 
So the Captain tacked across the square and reached 
bis own staircase, up which he stumbled with the 
worthy Huxter at his heels. Costigan had a key of 
his own, which Huxter inserted into the keyhole for 
him, so that there was no need to call up little Mr, 
Bows from the sleep into which the old musician had 
not long since fallen, and Hux.ter having aided to 
disrobe his tipsy patient, and ascertained that no 
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bones were broken, helped him to bed, and applied 
compresses and water to one of his knees and shina, 
which, with the pair of trousers which encased tbem, ■ 
Costigan had severely torn in his fall. At the Gen- 
eral's age, and with his habit of body, such wounds 
as he bad indicted on himself are slow to heal : a 
good deal of inflammation ensued, and the old fellow 
lay ill for some days suffering both pain and fever. 

Mr. Huxter undertook the case of his interesting 
patient with great confidence and alacrity, and con- 
ducted it with becoming skill. He visited his friend 
day after day, and consoled him with lively rattle 
and conversation, for the absence of the society wliich 
Costigan needed, and of which he was an ornament ; 
and he gave special instructions to the invalid's nurse 
about the quantity of whiskey which the patient waa 
to take — instructions which, as the poor old fellow 
could not for many days get out of his bed or sofa 
himself, he could not by any means infringe. Bows, 
Mrs. Bolton, and our little friend Fanny, when able 
to do so, officiated at the General's bedside, and the 
old warrior was made as comfortable as possible un- 
der his calamity. 

Thus Huxter, whose affable manners and social 
turn made him quickly intimate with persons in 
whose society he fell, became pretty soon intimate in 
Shepherd's Inn, both with our acquaintances in the 
garrets and those in the Porter's Lodge. He thought 
he had seen Fanny somewhere : he felt certain that 
he had ; but it is no wonder that he should not aoou- 
rately remember her, for the \X)0t little thing never 
chose to tell him where she had met him : he himself 
had seen her at a period, when his own views both of 
persons and of right and wrong were clouded by the 
excitement of drinking and dancing, and also little 
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Fimny was very much changed and worn by the fever 

and agitation, and paaaion and despair, which the 
past three weeks had poured upon the head of that 
little victim. Borne down was the head now, and 
very pale and wan the face ; and many and many a 
time the sad eyes had looked into the poatmati's, as 
he name to the Inn, and the sicliened heart had sunk 
as he passed away. When Mr. Coatigan's accident 
occurred, Fanny was rather glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of being useful and doiug something kind — 
Bomething that would make her forget her own little 
Borrows perhaps: she felt she bore them better whilst 
she did her duty, though I dare say many a tear 
dropped into the old Irishman's gruel. Ah me ! stir 
the gruel well, and have courage, little Fanny 1 If 
everybody who has suffered from your complaint 
were to die of it straightway, what a fine year the 
undertakers would have 1 

Whether from compassion for his only patient, or 
delight in his society, Mr. Huxter found now occasion 
to visit Costigan two or three times in the day at 
least, and if any of the menibera of the Porter's 
Lodge family were not in attendance on the General, 
the young doctor waa sure to have some particular 
directions to address to them iit their own place of 
habitation. He was a kind fellow ; he made or pur- 
chased toys for the children ; he brought them apples 
and brandy balls ; he brought a mask and frightened 
them with it, and caused a smile upon the face of 
pale Fanny. He called Mrs. Bolton Mrs. B., and was 
very intimate, familiar, and facetious with that lady, 
quite different from that " auglity artless beast," as 
Mrs. Bolton now denominated a certain young gentle- 
man of our acquaintance, and whom she now vowed 
she never could abear. 
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It was from thia lady, who was very free in her 
OonverBatioH, that Huxter presently learnt what was 
the illnesa which was evidently preying upon little 
Fan, and what had been Pew's behavior regarding her. 
Mra. Bolton's account of the transaction was not, it 
may be imagined, entirely an imjiartia! narrative. 
One would have thought from her story that the 
young gentleman had employed a course of the most 
persevering and flagitious artifices to win the girl's 
heart, had broken the most solemn promises made to 
her, and waa a wretch to be hated and chastised by 
every champion of woman. Huxter, in his present 
frame of mind respecting Arthur, and suffering under 
the latter's contumely, was ready, of course, to take 
all for granted that was said in the disfavor of this 
unfortunate convalescent But why did be not write 
homo to Clavering, as he had done previously, giving 
an account of Pen's misconduct, and of the particulars 
regarding it, which li&d now come to his knowledge ? 
He once, in a letter to his brotlier-in-law, announced 
that that HIM young man, Mr. Pendennis, had escaped 
narrowly from a ferer, and that no doubt all Claveriog, 
wA«r« ke wa» m poptdar, would be pleased at his 
Kouvery: and he mentioned that he had &a interesting 
ease of comjtound fmcture, an officer of distinction, 
which keirt him in town ; but as for Yxauy Bolton, he 
made no more mention of her in his letters — do mote 
than Pen himself bad made mention of her. Oyon 
mothers at home, hov mnoh do you think you know 
shont your \kds ? How much do you think you 
know ? 

But «-it.h Bows, there w*8 no reason why Hoxtez 
ihould not speak his mind, and so. a very short tine 
after his conversation with Mrs. Bolton, Mr. San 
talked to the musioian about his early aoqnaintanoe 
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with Fendennis ; described him as a confounded con- 
ceited blackguard, and expressed a determination to 
punch his impudent head as soon as ever he should be 
well enough to stand up like a man. 

Then it was that Bows on his part spoke, and told 
hu version of the story, whereof Arthur and little 
Fan were the hero and heroine ; how they had met by 
no contrivance of the former, but by a blunder of the 
old Irishman, now in bed with a broken shin — how 
Pen had acted with manliness and self-control in the 
business — how Mrs. Bolton was an idiot ; and he re- 
lated Uie conversation which he. Bows, had had with 
Pen, and the sentiments uttered by the young man. 
Perhaps Bows's story caused some twinges of con- 
science in the breast of Pen's accuser, and that 
gentleman frankly owned that he had been wrong 
with regard to Arthur, and withdrew his project for 
punching Mr, Pendennis'a head. 

But the cessation of his hostility for Pen did not 
diminish Huxter's attentions to Fanny, which unlucky 
Mr. Bows marked with his usual jealousy and bitter- 
ness of spirit. " I have but to like anybody," the old 
fellow thought, " and somebody ia sure to be preferred 
to me. It has been the same ill luck with me since I 
was a lad, until now that I am sixty years old. What 
can I expect better than to be laughed at ? It is for 
the young to succeed, and to be happy, and not for 
old fools like me. I've played a second fiddle all 
through life," he said, with a bitter laugh ; " how can 
I suppose the luck is to change after it has gone 
f^iunst me so long ? " This was the selfish way in 
which Bows looked at the state of affairs r though few 
persons would have thought there was any cause for 
his jealousy, who looked at the pale and grief-stricken 
ootntenance of the hapless little girl, its object- 
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Funny reeuivpil Hiixbtr'H good-natured efforts at con- 
iolntiun nnd kind attentions kindly. She laughed 
now and iigiLin at his jnkes and games with her little 
BiHtnra, hut rolajiaed quickly into a dejection which 
ought to have satisfied Mr. Bows that the new-comer 
had uo [ilaoe in her heart as yet, had jealous Mr. 
Bowi Iwen enabled to see with clear eyes. 

But Bows did not. Fanny attributed Pen's silence 
somehow to Bowa's interference. Fanny hated him. 
Paiiny treated Bows -with constant cruelty and injus- 
tice, She turned from him when he spoke — she 
ln»thii<t his attempts at consolation. A hard life had 
Mr. Howa and a cruel retui-n for his regard. 

Wlien Warriuttton oame to Shepherd's Inn as Pen's 
ambiisiiador, it was fur Mr. Bows's apartments be io- 
quired (uo dtndtt ujun a previous agreement with the 
principal for whom be acted in this delicate negotia- 
tion)! luid he did not so much as catch a glimpse of 
JCiss Fanny when be stopped at the inn-gate and 
iiud« his inijuiry. Warrington was. of course, di- 
rmt^ to the musician's chambers, and found him tend- 
ing thff {wtivnt there, from whose chamber he came out 
to wiut npon his guest We have said that they had 
bwfl previoiKily knoxrn to one another, and the pair 
shock hAudfi with sufficient eordialitr. After a little 
prrUminary talk, Warrington said that he had corae 
fhMD hi« friend Arthur PeDdenniai, and frooi Us 
(!Mni\v, t>i thank Bows for his attmtian it Om tarn- 
nken^isment of Pen's iUn«ss, and for Ua kxadnew ia 
iMSlMUBg into th« ooontrr to frtA tiie ]Ia|ac. 

Bowa tt(4nd tttut it vas but his dnty; im lai 
Mmr dt«^tt to kav« t>o«n ti>e .vwns gHHOoHa 
•Ut* Kitaitt " nWii a tw 'whU in 9muv^ of Pn^ K)atm% 
Mtd he VMS v««ty ^»A tit Ue, I ~ 
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and that he had his friends with him, " Lucky are 
they who have friends, Mr. Warrington," eaid the 
musician. " I might be up in this garret and nobody 
would care for me, or mind whether 1 was allTe or 
dead." 

" What ! not the Cteneral, Mr. Bows ? " Warrington 
asked. 

"The General likes his whiskey bottle more than 
anything in life," the Other answered ; " we live to- 
gether from habit and convenience ; and he cares for 
me no more than you do. What is it you want to 
ask me, Mr. Warrington 1 You ain't come to visit 
me, I know very well. Nobody comes to visit me. 
It is about Fanny, the porter's daughter, you are 
come — I see that very well. Is Mr. Pendennis, now 
he has got well, anxious to see her again ? Does his 
lordship the Sultan propose to throw his 'ankerchief 
to her? She has been very ill, sir, ever since the 
day when Mrs. Pendennis turned her out of doors — 
kind of a lady, was n't it 7 The poor girl and myself 
found the young gentleman raving in a ferer, know- 
ing nobody, with nobody to tend him but his drunken 
laundress — she watched day and night by him. I 
set off to fetch his uncle. Mamma comes and turns 
Fanny to the right about. Uncle comes and leaves 
me to pay the cab. Carry my complimeuta to the 
ladies and gentleman, and say we are both very 
thankful, very. Why, a countess could n't have be- 
haved better ; and for an apothecary's lady, as I 'm 
given to understand Mrs. Pendennis was — I 'm sure 
her behavior is most uncommon aristocratic and 
genteel. She ought to have a double gilt pestle and 
mortar to her coach." 

It was from Mr. Huxter that Bows had learned 
Pen's parentage, no doubt, and if he took Pen's part 
vol. SI.— 6 
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against the young surgeon, and Fanny's against Mr. 
Pendennis, it was because the old gentleman was in 
BO savage a mood, that his humor was to contradict 
everybody. 

Warrington was curious, and not ill pleased at the 
musician's taunts and ii'asoibility. "I never heard 
of these transactions," he said, "or got but a very 
imperfect account of them from Major Pendennis. 
What was a lady to do ? I think (I have never 
spoken with her on the subject) she had some notion 
that the young woman and my friend Pen were on 

— on terms of — of an intimacy wldeh Mrs. Penden- 
nis could not, of course, recognize — " 

" Oh, of course not, sir. Speak out, sir ; say what 
you mean at once, that the young gentleman of the 
Temple had made a. victim of the girl of Shepherd's 
Inn, eh ? And so she was to be turned out of doors 

— or brayed alive in the double gilt pestle and mortar, 
by Jove ! No, Mr. WaiTington, there was no such 
thing : there was no victimizing, or if there was, Mr. 
Arthur was the victim, not the girl. He is an honest 
fellow, he is, though he is conceited, and a puppy 
sometimes. He can feel like a man, and run away 
from temptation like a man. I own it, though I suffer 
by it, I own it. He has a heart, he has : but the girl 
hasn't, sir. That girl will do anything to win a man, 
and fling him away without a pang, sir. If she 's 
flung away herself, sir, she '11 feel it and cry. She 
had a fever when Mrs. Pendennis turned her out of 
doors ; and she made love to the IXwtor, I>octor Good- 
enough, who came to cure her. Now she has taken 
on with anotlier chap — another sawbones, ha, ha I 
d — it, sir, she likes the pestle and mortar, and hangs 
round the pill box^s, she 's so fond of 'em, and she 
has got a fellow from Saint Bartholomew's, who grins 
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tiLTongb a horse-collar for her sisters, and charms 
away her melancholy. Go and see, air : very likely 
he 'a in the lodge now. If you want news about Mias 
Fanny, you must ask at the Doctor's shop, air, not of 
an old fiddler like me — Good-by, sir. There 's my 
patient calling." 

And a voice was heard from the Captain's bedroom, 
a well-known voice, which said, "I'd loike a dthrop 
of dthrink, Bows, I 'm thirstee." And not sorry, per- 
haps, to hear that such was the state of things, and 
that Pen's forsaken was consoling herself, Warring- 
ton took his leave of the irascible musician. 

As luck would have it, he passed the lodge door 
just as Mr. Huxter was in the act of frightening the 
children with the mask whereof we have spoken, and 
Fanny was smiling languidly at his farces. Warring- 
ton laughed bitterly. "Are all women like that?" 
he thought. " I think there 's one that 's not," he 
added, with a sigh. 

At Piccadilly, waiting for the Richmond omnibus, 
George fell in with Major Pendenuis, bound in the 
same direction, and he told the old gentleman of 
what he had seen and heard respecting Fanny. 

Major Pendennis was highly delighted: and as 
might be expected of such a philosopher, made pre- 
cisely the same observation as that which had es- 
caped from Warrington, " All women are the same," 
he said. " La petite se console. Daymy, when I used 
to read ' T^ltimaque ' at school, Calypso ne powait le 
eomoler, — you know the rest, Warrington, — I used 
to say it was absard. Absard, by Gad, and so it is. 
And so she's got a new soupirant, has she, the little 
porteress 7 Dayvlish nice little girl. How mad Pen 
■will be — eh, Warrington ? But we must break it to 
him gently, or be '11 be in such a rage that he will be 
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going after her again. We must manager the young 
fellow." 

" I think Mrs. Pendennia ought to know that Pen 
acted very well in the business. She evidently thinks 
hiio guilty, and according to Mr. Bowa, Arthur be- 
haved like a good fellow," Warrington said. 

" My dear Warrington," said the Major, with a look 
of some alarm. " In Mrs. Pendennis'a agitated state 
of health and that sort of thing, the best way, I think, 
is not to say a siugle word about the subject — or, stay, 
leave it to me ; and I '11 talk to her — break it to her 
gently, you know, and that sort of thing. I give you 
my word I will. And so Calypso 's consoled, is she ? " 
And he sniggered over this gratifying truth, happy in 
tlie corner of the omnibus during the rest of the 
journey. 

Pen was very anxious to hear from his envoy what 
had been the result of the letter's mission; and as 
soon as the two young men could be alone, the ambas- 
sador siwke ill reply to Arthur's eager queries. 

'• You remember your poem. Pen, of ' Ariadne in 
Naxos,'" Warrington said; "devilish bad poetry it 
was, to be sure," 

" April ? " asked Pen, in a great state of excitement. 

"When Thesens left Ariadne, do yon remember 
what happened to her, young fellow?" 

" It '3 a lie ! You don*t mean that ! " cried out Pen, 
starting up, his face turning red. 

*■ Sit down, stoopitl," Warrington said, and with two 
fingon pushed Pen back into his seat again. "It's 
better for you as it is, young one," he said sadly, in 
reply to the savage flush in Arthur's face. 
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MjUob Pkndennis fulfilled his promiae to War- 
rington so far as to satisfy his own conscience, and in 
60 far to ease poor Helen with regard to her son, as to 
make her understand that all connection between 
Arthur and the odious little gate-keeper was at an 
end, and that she need have no farther anxiety witli 
respect to an imprudent attachment or a degrading 
marriage on Pen's part. And that young fellow's 
mind was also relieved (after he had recovered the 
shock to his vanity) by thinking that Miss Fanny 
was not going to die of love for him, and that no iin- 
pleasant consequences were to be apprehended from 
the laekless and brief connection. 

So the whole party were free to carry into efEeet 
their projected Continental trip, and Arthur Penden- 
nis, rentier, voyageant avec Uadame Pendennis and 
Mademoiselle Bell, and George "Warrington, particu- 
lier, »g£ de 32 ana, taiUe 6 pieds (Anglais), figure 
ordinaire, cheveux noirs, barbe idem, etc., procured 
passports from the consul of H. JA. the King of the 
Belgians at Dover, and jiassed over from that port to 
Ostond, whence the party took their way leisurely, 
TJsiting Bruges and Ghent on their way to Brussels 
and the Rhine. It is not our purpose to describe this 
oft-travelled tour, or Laura's delight at the tranquil 
and ancient cities which she saw for the first time, or 
Helen's wonder and interest at the B<:guine convents 
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which they visited, or the almost terror with which 
she saw the black-veiled nuns with outstretched arms 
kneeling before the illuminated altars, and beheld the 
strange pomps and ceremonials of the Catholic wor- 
ship. Bare-footed friars in the streets, crowned im- 
ages of Saints and Virgins in the churches before 
which people were bowing down and worshipping, in 
direct defiance, as she held, of the written law ; priests 
in gorgeous robes, or lurking in dark confessionals, 
theatres opened, and people dancing on Sundays; — 
all these new sights and manners shocked and bewil- 
dered the simple countiy lady ; and when the young 
men after their evening drive or walk returned to the 
widow and her adopted daughter, they found their 
books of devotion on the tabic, and at their entrance 
Laura would commonly cease reading some of the 
psalms or the sacred pages which, of all others, Helen 
loved. The late events connected with her son had 
cruelly shaken her; Laura watched with intense, 
though hidden anxiety, every movement of her dear- 
est friend; and poor Pen was most constant and af- 
fectionate in waiting upon his mother, whose wounded 
bosom yearned with love towards luni, though there 
was a secret between them, and an anguish or rage 
almost on the mother's part, to think that she was 
dispossessed somehow of her son's heart, or that there 
were recesses iu it ■which she must not or dared not 
enter. She sickened as she thought of the sacred 
days of boyhood when it had not been so — when her 
Arthur's heart had no secrets, and she waa his all in 
all : when he poured his hopes and pleasures, his 
childish griefs, vanities, triumphs into her willing 
and tender embrace ; when her home was his nest 
still ; and before fate, selfishness, nature, had driven 
him forth on wayward wings — to range on his own 
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flight — to sing his own song — and to seek his own 
home and his own mate. Watching this devouring care 
and racking disappointment in her friend, Laura once 
said to Helen, " If Pen had loved me as you wished, I 
should have gained him, but I should have lost you, 
Mamma, I know I should ; and I like you to love me 
best. Men do not kuow what it is to love as we do, 
I think," — and Helen, sighing, agreed to this portion 
of the young lady's speech, though she protested 
against the former part. For my part, I suppose 
Miss Laura was right in both statements, and with re- 
gard to the latter assertion especially, that it is an old 
and received truism — love is an hour with us ; it is 
all night and all day with a woman. Damon has 
taxes, sermon, parade, tailors' bills, parliamentary 
duties, and the deuce knows what to think of ; Delia 
has to think about Damon — Damon is the oak (or 
the post), and stands up, and Delia is the ivy or the 
honeysuckle whose arms twine about him. Is it not 
80, Delia ? Is it not your nature to creep about his 
feet and kiss them, to twine round his trunk and hang 
there ; and Damon's to stand like a British man with 
his hands in his breeches pocket, while the pretty 
fond parasite cliugs round him? 

Old Pendennis had only accompanied our friends to 
the water's edge, and left them on board the boat, 
giving the chief charge of the little expedition to 
Warrington. He himself was bound on a brief visit 
to the house of a great man, a friend of his, after 
which sojourn he proposed to join his sister-in-law at 
the German watering-place, whither the party was 
bound. The Major himself thought that his long 
attentions to his sick family had earned for him a 
little relaxation — and though the best of the pap 
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tridgfiB were thinned oEF, the pheasants were still to 
be shot ftt Stillbrook, where the noble owner then 
was ; old Pendennis betook himself to that hospitable 
mansion and disported there with great comfort to 
himself. A royal Duke, some foreigners of note, 
some Illustrious statesmen, and some pleasant people 
visited it ; it did the old fellow's heart good to see his 
name in the " Morning Post " amongst the list of the 
distinguislied company which the Marquis of Steyne 
was eutertaining at his country-house at Stillbrook. 
He was a very useful and pleasant personage in a 
oountry-house. He entertained the young men with 
queer little anecdotes and grivoUes stories on their 
shooting parties or in their smoking-room, where they 
laughed at him and with him. He was obsequious 
with the ladies of a morning, in the rooms dedicated 
to them. He walked the new arrivals about the park 
and gardens, and showed them the carte du pays, and 
where there was the best view of the mansion, and 
where the most favorable point to look at the lake : 
he showed where the timber was to be felled, and 
where the old road went before the new bridge was 
built, and the Iiill cut down ; and where the place in 
the wood was where old Lord Lyns discovered Sir 
Phelim O'Neal on his knees before her ladyship, etc., 
etc; he called the lodge-keepers and gardeners by 
their names : he knew the number of domestics that 
sat down in the housekeeper's room, and how many 
dined in the servants' hall ; he had a word for every- 
body, and about everybody, and a little against every- 
body. He was invaluable in a country-house, in a 
VDtil: and richly merited and enjoyed his vacation 
after his labors. And perhaps whilst he was thus 
deservedly enjoying himself with his country friends, 
the Major was not iU pleased at transferring to Wai- 
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zlngtoB the command of the family expedition bo the 
Continent, and thus perforce keeping him in the ser- 
vice of the ladies, — a servitude which George waa 
only too willing to undergo, for hia friend's sake, and 
for that of a society which ha found daily more 
delightful. Warrington was a good German scholar, 
and was willing to give Miss Laura lessons in the 
language, who was very glad to improve herself; 
though Pen, for his part, was too weak or lazy now to 
I resume his German studies. Warrington acted as 
I courier and interpreter ; Warrington saw the baggage 
'd and out of ships, inns, and carriages, managed the 
' Bioney matters, and put the little troop into marching 
Older. Warrington found out where the English 
church was, and, if Mrs. Fendeunis and Miss Laura 
were inclined to go thither, walked with great de- 
corum along with them. Warringlcm walked by Mrs. 
Pendennia'a donkey, when that lady went out on her 
evening excursions ; or took carriages for her ; or got 
" Galignani " for her ; or devised comfortable seats 
aoder the lime-trees for her, when the guests paraded 
after dinner, and the Kursaal band at the bath, where 
oar tired friends stopped, performed their pleaoant 
music under the trees. Many a Bne whiskered Prus- 
sian or French dandy, come to the bath for the 
** TraUa-et^uarante," cast glances of longing towards 
Hkb pretty freshrcoloied English girl who accompanied 
the pale widow, and would have longed to take a 
tani with her at the galop or the waltz. But Laura 
did not appear iu the ball-room, except once or twice, 
when Pen vouchsafed to walk with her ; and as for 
Watrington, that rough diamond had not had the 
perish of a daacing-master, and h« did not know how 
to valt^— tboogh he would have liked to learn, if he 
flooU hare had such a partner as I^ura — Such a 
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partner I pshii, what had a stiff bachelor to do with 
partners and waltiting? what was he about, dancing 
attendance here 'I drinking in sweet pleasure at a risk 
he knowa not of what after sadness, and regret, and 
lonely longing? But yet he stayed on. You would 
have said he was the widow's son, to watch his 
constant care and watchfulness of her; or that he 
was an adventurer, and wanted to marry her fortune, 
or, at any rate, that he wanted some very great treas- 
ure or benefit from her, — and very likely he did, — 
for ours, as the reader has possibly already discovered, 
is a Selfish Story, and almost every person, according 
to his nature, more or less generous than George, and 
according to the way of the world as it seems to us, is 
occupied about Number One. So Warrington selfishly 
devoted himself to Helen, who selfishly devoted her- 
self to Pen, who selfishly devoted himself to himself 
at this present period, having no other personage or 
object to occupy him, except, indeed, his mother's 
health, which gave him a serious and real disquiet ; 
but tliough they sat together, they did not talk much, 
and the cloud was always between them. 

Every day Laura looked for Warrington, and re- 
oeived him with more frank and eager welcome. He 
found himself talking to her as he didn't know him- 
self that he coidd talk. He found himself perform- 
ing acts of gallantry which astounded him after the 
performance ; he found himself looking blankly in the 
glass at the crows' feet round his eyes, and at some 
streaks of white in his hair, and some intrusive silver 
bristles in his grim, blue beard. He found himself 
looking at the young bucks at the bath — at the blond, 
tight-waisted Germans — at the cantering Frenchmen, 
with their lacquered mustachios and trim varnished 
boots — at the English dandies, Pen amongst them, 
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1 tlieir calm domineering air, and insolent lan- 
i And envied each one of these sumo excfUcnoe 
■lity of youth, or good looks, which ho poa- 
seaaed, and of whioh Warrington felt the iiet>d. And 
^very night, as the night came, he quitted the little 
circle with greater reluctance ; and, retiring to his 
own lodging in their neighborhood, fett himself the 
more lonely and unhappy. The widow could not help 
seeing his attachment. She understood, now, why 
Uajor Pendennis (always a tacit enemy of Iwr dar- 
ling project) had been so eager that Warrington should 
be of their party. Laura frankly owned her grvM,, 
lier enthusiastic, regard for him : and Arthur would 
make no movement. Arthur did not chi>ose to see 
what was going on; or did not care to prevent, or 
actually encouraged, it. She remembered his often 
having said that he could not understand how a man 
proposed to a womaJi twice. She was in torture — at 
secret feud with her son, of all objects in the world 
tlie dearest to her — in doubt, which she dared not 
express to herself, about Laura — averse to Warring- 
too, the good and generous. No wonder that the heal- 
ing waters of Uosenbad did not do her good, or thai 
Doctor van Glauber, the bath physician, when he came 
to Tisit her^ found that the poor lady made no pro- 
gress to recovery. Meanwhile Pen got well rapidly ; 
[ slept with immense perseverance twelve hours out of 
i Hie rwenty-fonr ; ate huge meals ; and, at the end of 
' a couple of months, had almost got back the bodily 
Strength and weight whicli he Had possessed before 
bis illness. 

After they had passed some fifteen days at their 
I^Boe of rest and refreshment, a letter came from 
Major Pendennis amiouncing his speedy arrival at 
Bcoenbad, and, soon after the letter, the Major him- 
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self made his appearance accompanied by Morgan his 
faithful valet, without whom the old gentleman could 
not move. When the Major travelled he wore a jaunty 
and juvenile travellii^ costume ; to see his back still 
you would have taken him for one of the young fel- 
lowa whose slim waist and youthful appearance War- 
rington was beginning to envy. It was not until the 
worthy man began to move, that the observer re- 
marked that Time had weakened his ancient knees, 
and had unkindly interfered to impede the action of 
the natty little varnished boots in which the gay old 
traveller still pinched his toes. There were magnates, 
both of our own country and of foreign nations, pres- 
ent that autumn at Rosenbad. The elder Pendennis 
read over the strangers' list with great gratification 
on the night of his arrival, was pleased to find several 
of his acquaintances among the great folks, and would 
have the honor of presenting his nephew to a German 
Giand Duchess, a Russian Princess, and an English 
Marquis, before many days were over : nor was Pen 
by any means avers-e to making the acquaintance of 
these great personages, having a liking for polite life, 
and all the splendors and amenities belonging to it. 
That very evening the resolute old gentleman, lean- 
ing on his nephew's arm, made his appearance in the 
halls of the Kursaal, and lost or won a napoleon or 
two at the table of TrBnte-«t-quarante. He did not 
play to lose, he said, or to win ; but he did as other 
folks did, and betted his napoleon and took his luck 
as it came. He pointed out the Russians and Span- 
iards gambling for heaps of gold, and denounced their 
eagerness as something sordid and barbarous; an Eng- 
lish gentleman should play where the fashion is play, 
but should not elate or depress himself at the sport ; 
and he told how he had seen his friend the Marquis 
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of Steyn^ vlien Lord Gaunt, lose eighteen thousand 
at a sitting, and break the bank three nights running 
kt Puis, without ever showing the least emotion at 
his defeat or victory — " And that 's what I call being 
an English gentleman, Pen, my dear boy," the old gen- 
tleman said, warming as he prattled about his recol- 
lections — "what I call the great manner only remains 
with OS and with a few families in France." And as 
Russian Princesses passed him, whose reputation had 
long ceased to be doubtful, and damaged English ladies, 
who are constantly seen in company of their faithful 
attendant for the time being in these gay haunts of 
dissipation, the old JIajor, with eager garrulity and 
mischievous relish, told his nephew wonderful pai^ 
ticulars regarding the lives of these heroines : and 
diverted the young man with a thousand scandals. 
Egad, he felt himself quite young again, he remarked 
to Pen, as, rouged and grinning, her enormous chas- 
seur behind her bearing her shawl, the Princess Ob- 
stiopski smiled and recognized and accosted him. 
He remembered her in '14 when she was an actress 
of the Paris Boulevard, and the Emperor Alexander's 
aida^o-^amp Obstropski (a man of great talents, who 
knew a good deal about the Emperor Paul's death, 
and was a devil to play) married her. He most cour- 
teously and respectfully asked leave to call upon the 
Princess, and to present to her his nephew, Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis ; and he pointed out to the latter a half' 
dozen of other personages whose names were as fa- 
mous, and whose histories were as edifying. Wliat 
would poor Helen have thought, could she have heard 
those tales, or known to what kind of people het 
brother-in-law was presenting lier son ? (Jnly once, 
leaning on Arthur's arm, she had passed through the 
loom where the green tables were prepared for play, 
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and the croaking croupiera were calling out their fatal 
words of Ronye gagne and Couleur perd. She liad 
Bhiunk terrified out of the Pandemonium, imploring 
Pen, extorting from him a promise, on his word of 
honor, that he would never play at those tables ; and 
the scene which so frightened the simple widow, only 
amused the worldly old veteran, and made him young 
again ! He could breathe the air cheerfully which 
stifled her. Her right was not his right : hia food 
waa her poison. Human creatures are constituted 
thus differently, and with this variety the marvellous 
world is peopled. To the credit of Mr. Pen, let it be 
said, that he kept honestly the promise made to his 
mother, and stoutly told his uncle of his intention to 
abide by it. 

When the Major arrived, his presence somehow cast 
a damp upon at least three of the persons of our little 
party — upon Laura, who had anything but respect 
for him ; upon Warrington, whose manner towards 
him showed an involuntaiy haughtiness and con- 
tempt; and upon the timid and alaxmed widow, who 
dreaded lest he should interfere with her darling, 
though almost desperate projects for her boy. And, 
indeed, the Major, unknown to himself, was the 
bearer of tidings which were to bring about a catas- 
trophe in the affairs of all our friends. 

Pen witli his two ladies had apartments in the town 
of Rosenbad ; honest Warrington had lodgings hard 
by ; the Major, on arrival at Eosenbad, had, as befitted 
his dignity, taken up hia quarters at one of the great 
hotels, at the Roman Emperor or the Four Seasons, 
where two or three hundred gamblers, pleasure-seek- 
ers, or invalids, sat down and over-ate themselves 
daily at the enormous table-d'hote. To this hotel 
Fen went on the morning aft«r the Major's arrival, 
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datifnlly to pay his respects to his uncle, and found 
the latter's Bitting-room duly prepared and arranged 
hy Mr. Morgan, with the Major's hats brushed, and 
his coats laid out: his despatch-boxes and umbrella- 
cases, his guide-books, passports, maps, and other 
elaborate neceBsaries of the English traveller, all as 
trim and ready as they could be in their masters own 
room in Jermyn Street Everything was ready, from 
the medicine-bottle fresh filled from the piiarmacien's, 
down to the old fellow's prayer-book, without which 
he never travelled, for he made a point of appearing 
at the English church at every place which he honored 
with a Etay. '' Everybody did it," he said ; " every 
English gentleman did It : " and this pious man would 
as soon have thought of not calling upon the English 
ambassador in a continental town, as of not showing 
himself at the national place of worship. 

The old gentleman had been to take one of the 
baths for which Roaenbad is famous, and which 
everybody takes, and his after-bath toilet was not yet 
completed when Pen arrived. The elder called out 
to Arthur in a cheery voice from the inner apartment, 
in which he and Morgan were engaged, and the valet 
presently came in, bearing a little packet to Pen's 
address — Mr. Arthur's letters and paj«rs, Morgan 
eaid, which he had brought from Mr, Arthur's cham- 
bers in London, and which consisted chiefly of num- 
bers of the "Pall Mall Gazette," which our friend 
Mr. Finucane thought his eollaiiorateur would like to 
see. The papers were tied together: the letters in 
BD envelope, addressed to Pen, in the last-named 
gentleman's handwriting. 

Amongst the letters there was a little note ad- 
dressed, as a former letter we have heard of had been, 
to " Arthur Pendennis, Esquire," which Arthur opened 
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with ft Btftrt and a blush, and read with a very keen 
pang of interest, and sorrow, and regard. She had 
como to Arthur's house, Fanny Bolton said — and 
found that he was gone — gone away to Germany 
without ever leaving a word for her — or answer to 
her last letter, in which she prayed but for one word 
of kindness — or the bofjks which he had promised 
her in happier times, hefore he was ill, and which she 
should like to keep in remembrance of him. She said 
she would not reproach those who had found her at 
his bedside when he was in the fever, and knew nobody, 
and who hod turned the poor girl away without a 
word. She thought she should have died, she said, of 
that, but Doctor Goodenough had kindly tended her, 
and kep her life, when, perhaps, the keeping of it 
was of no good, and she forgave everybody ; and as 
for Arthur, she would pray for him forever. And 
when he was so ill, and they cut off hia hair, she had 
made so free as to keep one little lock for herself, and 
that she owned. And might she still keep it, or 
would his mamma order that that sliould be gave up 
too ? She was willing to obey him in all things, and 
could n't but remember that once he waa so kind, oh ! 
80 good and kind I to his poor Fanny, 

When Major Pendennis, fresh and smirking from 
his toilet, came out of his bedroom to his sitting-room, 
he found Arthur, with this note before him, and an 
expression of savage anger on hia face, which sur- 
prised the elder gentleman, " What news from Lon- 
don, my boy ? " he rather faintly asked ; " are the 
duns at you, that you look so glum ? " 

" Do you know anything about this letter, sir ? " 
Arthur asked. 

" What letter, my good sir ? '* said the other dryly, 
at once perceiving what had happened. 
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*'You know what I mean — about, about Miss — 
about Fanny Bolton — the poor dear little girl," 
Arthur broke out " When was she in my room ? 
Was she there when I was delirious — I fancied she 
was — was she ? Who sent her out of my chambers ? 
Who intercepted her letters to me ? Who dared to 
do it ? Did you do it, Uncle ? '' 

" It 's not my practice to tamper with gentlemen's 
letters, or to answer damned impertinent questions," 
Major Pendennis cried out, in a great tremor of emo- 
tion and indignation, "There was a girl in your 
rooms when I came up at great personal inconven- 
ience, daymy — and to meet with a return of this 
kind for my affection to you, is not pleasant, by Gad, 
sir — not at all pleasant" 

"That's not the question, sir," Arthur said hotly — 
''and — and, I beg your pardon. Uncle. You were, 
you always have been, most kind to me : but I say 
again, did you say anything harsh to this poor girl ? 
Did you send her away from me ? " 

^ I never spoke a word to the girl," the uncle said, 
" and I never sent her away from you, and know nd 
more about her, and wish to know no more about her, 
than about the man in the moon." 

" Then it 's my mother that did it," Arthur broke 
out " Did my mother send that poor child away ? " 

" I repeat I know nothing about it, sir," the elder 
said testily. '< Let 's change the subject, if you please." 

"I'll never forgive the person who did it," said 
Arthur, bouncing up and seizing his hat 

The Major cried out, " Stop, Arthur, for Grod's sake, 
stop ! " but before he had uttered his sentence, Arthur 
had rushed out of the room, and at the next minute 
the Major saw him striding rapidly down the street 
that led towards his home. 

VOL. XI. — 
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" Get breakfaat I " said tbo old fellow to Morgan, 
and ho wagged bis bead ajid sighed as he looked out 
of tha window. " Poor Helea — poor soul 1 There '11 
be a row. I knew there would: and begad all the 
fat's in the firo." 

When Pen reached home ho only found Warring. 
ton in the ladies' drawing-room, waiting their arrival 
in order to conduct them to the plaoe where the little 
English colony at Roaenbad held their Sunday church. 
Helen and Laura had not appeared as yet ; the former 
wiiH ailing, and her daughter was with her. Pen's 
wriith was so groat that he could not defer expressing 
it. He flung Fanny's letter across the table to his 
friend. " Look there, Warrington," ha said ; " she 
tended mo in my illness, she rescued me out of the 
jaws of death, and this is the way they have treated 
the dear little creature. They have kept her letters 
from niB ; they have treated me like a child, and 
her like a dog, poor thing! My mother has done 
this." 

" If slie has, you must remember it is your mother," 
Warrington interposed. 

" It only makes tho crime the greater, because it is 
she who has done it," Pen answered. " She oi^ht to 
have been the poor girl's defender, not her enemy ; 
she ought to go down on her knees and ask pardon of 
her. 1 ought I I will ! I am shocked at the cruelty 
which has been shown her. What ? She gave me 
her all, and this is her return I She sacrifices every- 
thing for Die, and they spurn her." 

'•Hushl" said Warrington, '"they can hear you 
from the next room." 

" Hear ? let them hear 1 " Pen cried out, only so 
much the louder. " Those may overhear my talk 
who inteiwpt my letters. I say this poor glil has 
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fieen slianiefully used, and I will do my best to riglit 
her; I will." 

The door of the neighboring room opened, and 
Laura came forth with piile and stern face. Hhe 
looked at Pea with glances from which beamed pride, 
defiance, aversion. " Arthur, yonr mother is very 
ill," she said ; '■ it ia a pity that you should speak so 
loud as to disturb her." 

"It ia a pity that I should have been obliged to 
Bpeak at all," Pen answered. "And I have more to 
say before I have done." 

" I should think what you have to say will Iiardly 
be fit for me to hear," Laura said, haughtily. 

"You are welcome to hear it or not, as you like," 
Bud Mr. Pen. " I shaJl go in now, and speak to my 



Lanra came rapidly forward, bo that she should not 
be overheard by her friend within. " Not now, sir," 
Bhe said to Pen. "You may kill her if you do. 
Your conduct haa gone far enough to make her 
■wretched." 

*' What conduct ? " cried out Pen, in a fury. " Who 
dares impugn it ? Who dares meddle with me ? In 
it yon who are the instigator of this persecution ? " 

"I said before it was a subject of which it did not 
become me to hear or to speak," Laura said. " But as 
for mamma, if she had acted otherwise than the did 
with regard to — to the person about whom you 
seem to take such an interest, it would hare bwn I 
tiist must hare quitted your boose, and not that—- 
tkat person." 

" By ikeat^ens '. this is too mnch," Peo cried oat, 
«i& a Tiolent execndon. 

'Perii^s that ia what you wished," Laura mud, 
tmmB^ii^heaA-ap. ** No more of this, if you please } 
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T am not accustomed to hear such subjects spoken of in 
such language ; " and with a stately curtsy tUe young 
lady passed to her friend's room, looking her adversary 
full in the face as she retreated and closed the dooi 
upon him. 

Pen was bewildered with wonder, perplexity, fury, 
at this monstrous and unreasonable persecution. He 
burst out into a loud and bitter laugh as Laura quitted 
him, and with sneers and revilings, as a man who 
jeers under an operation, ridiculed at once bis own 
pain and his persecutor's anger. The laugh, which 
was one of bitter humor, and no unmanly or unkindly 
expression of suffering under most cruel and un- 
merited torture, was heard in t!ie next apartment, as 
some of his unlucky previous expressions had been, 
and, like them, entirely misinterpreted by the hearers. 
It struck like a dagger into the wounded and tender 
heart of Helen ; it pierced Laura, and inflamed the 
high-spirited girl with scorn and anger. " And it was 
to this hardened libertine," she thought — "to this 
boaster of low intrigues, that I have given my heart 
away." "He breaks the moat sacred laws," thought 
Helen. " He prefers the creature of his passion to his 
own mother ; and when he is upbraided, he laughs, and 
glories in his crime. ' She gave me her all,' I heard 
him aay it," argued the poor widow ; " and he boasts 
of it, and laughs, and breaks his mother's heart." 
The emotion, the shame, the grief, the mortification 
almost killed her. She felt she should die of his 
unkindness. 

Warrington thought of Laura's speech — " Perhaps 
that is what you wished." " She loves Pen still," he 
said. " It was jealousy made her apeak." — " Come 
away. Pen. Come away and let us go to church and 
get calm. You must explain this matter to youx 
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motlier. She does not appear to know the truth : nor 
do you quite, my good feUow. Come away, and let us 
taUt about it," And agaiu he muttered to hiinaelf, 
"'Perhaps that is what you wished.' Yes, she loves 
him. Why shouldn't she love him? WTiom else 
would I have her love ? What can she be to me but 
the dearest and the fairest and the best of women ? " 

So, leaving the women similarly engaged within, 
the two gentlemen walked away, each occupied with 
his own thoughts, and silent for a considerable space. 
" I must set this matter right," thought honest 
George, "as she loves him stLll — I must set his 
mother's mind right about the other woman." And 
with this cJiaritable thought, the good fellow began 
to tell more at large what Bows had said to him re- 
garding Miss Bolton's behavior and fickleness, and 
he described how the girl was no better than a light- 
minded flirt; and, perhaps, he exaggerated the good- 
humor and contentedness which he had himself, as 
he thought, witnessed in her behavior in the scene 
with Mr. Huxter. 

Now, all Bows's statements had been colored by an 
insane jealousy and rage on that old man's part ; and 
instead of allaying Pen's renascent desire to see his 
little conquest agtiin, Warrington's accounts inflamed 
and angered Pendennis, and made him more anxious 
than before to set himself right, as be persisted in 
phrasing it, with Fanny. They arrived at the church- 
door presently; but scarce one word of the service, 
and not a syllable of Mr. Shamble's sermon, did either 
of them comprehend, probably — so much was each 
engaged with his own private speculations. The 
Major came up to them after the service, with his 
well-brushed hat and wig, and bis jauntiest, most 
cheerful air. He complimented them upon being seen 
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at church ; again lie said that every eomme-U-favt per- 
son made a point of attending the English service 
abroad; and he walked back with the young men, 
prattling to them in garrulous good-humor, and mak- 
ing bows to his acquaintances as they passed; and 
thinking innocently that Pen and George were both 
highly delighted by his anecdotes, which they suffered 
to run on, in a scornful and silent acquiescence. 

At the time of Mr, Shamble's sermon (an erratic 
Anglican divine, hired for the season at places of 
English resort, and addicted to debts, drinking and 
even to roulette, it was said), Pen, chafing under the 
persecution which his womankind inflicted upon him, 
had been meditating a great act of revolt and of jus- 
tice, as he had worked himself up to believe; and 
Warrington on hia part had been thinking that a 
crisis in his affairs had likewise come, and that it was 
necessary for him to break away from a connection 
which every day made more and more wretched and 
dear to him. Yes, the time was oome. He took 
those fatal words, " Perhaps that is what you wished," 
as a text for a gloomy homily, which he preached to 
himself, in the dark crypt of his own heart, whilst Mr. 
Shamble was feebly giving utterance to his sermon. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" FAIH04K8 TO LET." 

Our poor widow (with the assistance of her faithful 
Martha of Fairoaks, who laughed and wondered at the 
G«rman ways, and superintended the affairs of the 
simple household) had made a little feast in honor of 
Major PendennLs'a arrival, of which, however, only 
the Major and his two younger friends partook, for 
Helen sent to say that she was too unwell to dine at 
their table, and Laura bore her company. The Major 
talked for the party, and did not perceive, or choose 
to perceive, what a gloom and silence pervaded the 
other two sharers of the modest dinner. It was even- 
iDg before Helen and Laura came into the sitting- 
room to join the company there. She came in leaning 
on Laura, with her back to the Tvaning light, so that 
Arthur could not see how pallid and woe-stricken her 
face was; and aa she went up to Pen, whom she had 
not seen during the day, and placed her fond arms on 
his shoulder and kissed him tenderly, Laura left her, 
and moved away to another part of the room. Pen 
remarked that his mother's voice and her whole frame 
trembled, her hand was clammy cold as she put it up 
to hia forehead, piteonaly embracing him. The spec- 
tacle of her misery only added, somehow, to the wrath 
and testiness of the young man. He scarcely returned 
the kisa which the suffering lady gave him : and the 
countenance with which he met the appeal of her look 
was hard and crueL " She persecutes me," he thought 
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■within himself, " and ske conies to me with the air of 
a martyr." " You look very ill, my child," she said. 
"I don't like to see you look in that way." And she 
tottered to a sofa, still holding one of hia passive 
hands in her thin cold clinging fingers. 

"I have had much to annoy me. Mother," Pen said 
with a throbbing breast: and as he spoke Helen's 
heart began to beat so, that she sat almost dead and 
speechless with terror. 

Warrington, Laura, and Major Pendennis, all re- 
mained breathless, aware that the storm was about 
to break. 

" I have had letters from London," Arthur continued, 
" and one that has given me more pain than I ever had 
in my life. It tella me that former letters of mine 
have been intercepted and purloined away from 
me; — that — that a young creature who has shown 
the greatest love and care for me, has been most 
cruelly used by — by you, Mother." 

" For Grod's sake, stop," cried out Warrington. 
"She's ill — don't you see she is ill?" 

"Let him go on," said the widow, faintly. 

" Let him go on and kill her," said Laura, rushing 
Op to her mother's side. " Speak on, sir, and see her 
die." 

" It is you who are cruel," cried Pen, more exasper^ 
ated and more savage, because his own heart, naturally 
soft and weak, revolted indignantly at the injustice of 
the very suffering which was laid at his door. " It is 
you who are cruel^ who attribute all this pain to me : 
it is you who are cruel with your wicked reproaches, 
your wicked doubts of me, your wicked persecutions 
of those who love me, — yes, those who love me, and 
who brave everything for me, and whom you despise 
and trample upon because they are of lower degree 
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than you. Shall I tell you what I will do, — wliat I 
am resolved to do, now that I know what your con- 
duct has been? — I will go back to this poor girl 
whom you turned out of my doors, and ask her to 
oome back and share my home with me. I 'U defy 
the pride which persecutes her, aud the pitOess sus- 
picion which insults her and me." 

" Do you mean, Pen, that you — " here the widow, 
with eager eyes and outstretched hands, was break- 
ing out, but Laura stopped her ; " Silence, hush, dear 
mother," she cried, and the w^idow hushed. Sav- 
agely as Pen spoke, she was only too eager to hear 
what more he had to say. " (Jro on, Arthur, go on, 
Arthur," was all she said, almost swooning away 
as she spoke. 

" By Gad, I say he sha'n't go on, or I won't hear 
him, by Gad," the Major said, trembling too in his 
wrath. " If you choose, sir, after all we 've done for 
you, after all I 've done for you, myself, to insult 
your mother aud disgrace your name, by allying your- 
self with a low-born kitchen-^irl, go and do it, by Gad, 
— but let us, Ma'am, have no more to do with hinL I 
wash my luinds of you, air, — I wash my hands of you. 
I 'man old fellow, — I ain't long for this world. I 
come of as ancient and honorable a famdy as any in 
England, and I did hope, before I went off the hooks, 
by Gad, that the fellow that I 'd liked, and brought 
up, aud nursed through life, by Jove, would do some- 
thing to show me that our name — yes, the name of 
Pendennia, was left uudishonored behind us ; but if he 
won't, dammy, I say, amen. By G — , both my father 
and my brother Jack were the proudest men in Eng- 
land, and I never would have thought that there 
would come this disgrace to my name, — never — and 
—aud I'm asliamed that it's Arthur Pendennis." 
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The old fellow's voice here broke off into a Bob: 
it vas the second, time that Arthur had brought 
tears from those wrinkled lids. 

The sound of his breaking voiee stayed Pen's anger 
instantly, and he stepped pacing the room, as ho had 
been doing until thiit moment. Laura was by Helen's 
sofa ; and Warrington had remained hitherto an al- 
most silent but not uninterested spectator of the 
family storm. As the parties were talking, it had 
grown almost dark ; and after the lull which succeeded 
the passionate outbreak of the Major, George's deep 
voice, as it here broke trembling into the twilight 
room, was heard with no small emotion by all. 

" Will you let me tell you something about myself, 
my kind friends ? " he said, — " you have been so 
good to me, Ma'am — you have been so kind to me, 
lAUra — I hope I may call you so sometimes — my 
dear Pen and I have been such friends that — that 
I have long wanted to tell you my story such as 
it is, and would have told it to you earlier but 
that it is a sad one and contains another's secret. 
However, it may do good for Arthur to know it — it 
ia right that every one here should. It will divert 
you from thinking about a subject which, out of a fatal 
mlsconeoption, has caused a great deal of pain to all of 
you. Hay I please tell you, Mrs. Pendennis ?" 

" Pray speak," was all Helen said ; and indeed she 
was not much heeding; her mind was full of another 
idea with which Pen's words had supplied her, and she 
was in a terror of hope that what lie had Muted might 
be as she wished. 

George filled himself a bumper of wine and emptied 
it, and began to speak. " Ton all of you know how 
you see me," he said, — "a man without a de^n to 
make an advance in tW world : careless about repots- 
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tion ; and Uving in a garret and from hand to mouth, 
though I have friends and a name, and I dare say 
capabilitiea of my own, that woald serve me if I had a 
mind. But mind I have none. I shall die in that 
garret most likely, and alone. I nailed myself to that 
doom in early life. Shall I tell you what it was that in- 
terested me about Arthur years ago, and made me in- 
clined towards him when I first saw him ? The men 
from our college at Oxbridge brought up accouuta of 
that early affair with the Chatteris actress, about 
whom Pen has often talked to me since j and who, 
but for the Major's generalship, might have been your 
daughter-in-law, Ma'am. I can't see Pen in the dark, 
but be blushes I 'm sure ; and I dare say Miss Bell 
does ; and my friend Major Pendennia, I dare say, 
laughs aa he ought to do — for he won. What would 
have been Arthur's lot now had he been tied at nine- 
teen to an illiterate woman older than himself, with 
DO qualities in common between them, to make one a 
companion for the other, no equality, no confidence, 
and no love speedily ? What could he have been but 
most miserable ? And when he spoke juat now and 
threatened a similar nnion, be sure it was but a threat 
occasioned by anger, which you must give me leave 
to say, Ma'am, was very natural on his part, for after 
a generous and manly conduct — let me say who know 
the circumatanees well — most generous and manly 
and self-denyiug (which is rare with him), — he has 
met from some friends of his with a most unkind 
suspicion, and has had to complain of the unfair 
treatment of another innocent person, towards whom 
he and you all are under much obligation." 

The widow was going to get up here, and Warring- 
ton, seeing her attempt to risej said, " Do I tire you, 
Ma'am 7 " 
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"0 no — go on — go on," said Helen, delighted, ajjd 
he continued. 

" I liked him, you see, because of that early history 
of his, which bod come to my ears in college gossip, 
and because I Uke a man, if you will pardon me for 
saying so, Miss Laura, who shows that he can have a 
great unreasonable attachment for a n'oman. That was 
why we became friends — and are all friends here — 
for always, are n't we ? " he added in a lower voice, 
leaning over to her, "ajid Pen has been a great comfort 
and comiKiuion to a lonely and unfortunate man. 

" I am not complaining o£ my lot, you sec ; for no 
man's is what he would have it ; and up in my garret, 
where you left the flowers, and with my old books and 
my pipe for a wife, I am pretty contented, and only 
occasionally envy other men, whose careers in life axe 
more brilliant, or who can solace their ill fortune by 
what Fate and my own fault has deprived me of — the 
affection of a woman or a child." Here there came a 
sigh from somewhere near Warrington in the dark, and 
a hand was held out in his direction, which, however, 
was instantly withdrawn, for the prudery of our fe- 
males is such, that before all expression of feeling, or 
natural kindness and regard, a woman is taught to 
think of herself and the proprieties, and to be ready 
to blush at the very slightest notice ; and checking, 
as, of course, it ought, this spontaneous motion, mod- 
esty drew up again, kindly friendship shrank back 
ashamed of itself, and Warrington resumed his his- 
tory. " My fate is such as I made it, and not luc^ 
for me or for others involved in it. 

" I, too, had an adventure before I went to college ; 
and there was no one to save me as Major Fendennis 
saved Pen. Pardon me, Miss Laura, if I tell this 
story beford you. It is aa well that you all of you 
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a!iou1d hear my confession. Before I went to college, 
as a boy of eighteen, I was at a private tiitor's, aiid 
there, like Arthur, I became attached, or fancied I was 
attached, to a woman of a much lower degree and a 
greater age than my own. You shrink from me — " 

" No, I don't," Laura said, and here the hand went 
out resolutely, and laid itself in Warrington's. She 
had divined his story from some previous hints let 
fiill by him, and his first words at its commencement. 

" She was a yeoman's daughter in the neighbor- 
hood," Warrington said, with rather a faltering voice, 
"and I fancied — what all young men fancy. Her 
parents knew who my father was, and encouraged me, 
with all sorts of coarse artifices and scoundrel flat- 
teries, which I see now, about their house. To do 
her justice, I own she never cared for me, but waa 
forced into what happened by the threats and com- 
pidsjon of her family. Would to God that I bad not 
been deceived : but in these matters we are deceived 
because we wish to be so, and I thought I loved that 
poor woman. 

" What could come of such a marriage 7 I found, 
before long, that I was married to a boor. She could 
sot comprehend one subject that interested me. Her 
dnlness palled upon me till I grew to loathe it. And 
after some time of a wretched, furtive union — I must 
tell you all — I found letters somewhere (and such let- 
ters they were ! ) which showed me that her heart, 
Bueh as it was, had never been mine, but had always 
belonged to a person of her own degree. 

" At my father's death, I paid what debts I had 
contracted at college, and settled every shilling which 
remained to me in an annuity upon — upon those who 
bore my name, on condition that they should hide 
selves away, and not assume it They have 
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Bolton lomftthinK — and Mhe begged her dear boy'i 
Iiunli'ti for it{Hmitjg tins letter — and she would write 
to thit young girl, it — if Nhn had time. Poor thing I 
WtM it tiut iiiitural tliiit ahe tihould love her Arthur ? 
And aitnln flUe kintititl liim, and uhe bkssed him. 

Am thi'y wnri' tiUking the cloclc Btrucb nine, and 
Haltin raiiilTidnd lilni how, when lie was a little boy, 
■ho UB«d to go up to hin bedroom at that hour, and 
h«tftp him »ay Our Father. And onco more, oh, once 
more, the young man fell down at hia mother's saored 
kntteN, and Htihbud out thv prayer which the Divine 
Tend(*rneiN uttered for us, and which has been echoed 
for twrnty rrph dinoe by millions of sinful and hum- 
bled ninn. And as he M|Hike the Ifmt words of the 
■upplii'iition, the mother's head fell down on her 
boy'ii, aiul hi'i arms closed ronntl him, juid together 
they repentttd tlie wonla " for over and ever," and 
" Ai»»n." 

A little time after, it might have been a quarter of 
W) hour, I^uni hennl Arthur's voice calling from 
within, " liAurH ! I^aura I " She rushed into the room 
Inatnntly, and fonnd the young man stUl on his knees. 
Mid huldiug hid mother's baud. Helen's head bad 
■uuk haitk ami tna quite pale in the moon. Pen 
)o«ik«Ht TOtiud, soami with a ghutlr tenor. '- Help^ 
LimrA, help I " be said — " she 's fainted — she 's — " 

lAurw sereamed. and fell hr the side of Helea. 
Ti» diriek b^'Uirht Warrin^on and Major IVadexh 
ait vmA the servants (t> the room. The sainted wo- 
WMtt wtu deHKL TW last etuottwt of h»i soul bnc 
waA je^, to b* bMMfcvth «»e)wrk«r<ed and eteiraL 
TW ttM^H kMurt fanA •» met» ; tt was to hav? no 
KM* putS^ M> ■■*• 4n>bto» w> atm gciefo and 
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The melancholy party bent their way speedily home- 
wards, and Helen was laid by her husband's side at 
Claveriug, in the old chiirch where she had prayed so 
often. For a while Laura went to stay with Dr. Port- 
man, who read the service over his dear sister departed, 
amidst his own sobs and those of the little congrega- 
tion which assembled round Helen's tomb. There 
were not many who cared for her, or who spoke of her 
^hen gone. Scarcely more than of a nun in a clois- 
ter did people know of that pious and gentle lady, A 
few words among the cottagers whom her bounty was 
accustomed to relieve, a little talk from house to house 
at Claveriug, where this lady told how their neighbor 
died of a complaint of the heart ; whilst that specu- 
lated upon the amount of property which the widow 
had left ; and a third wondered whether Arthur would 
let Fairoaks or live in it, and expected that he would 
not be long getting through his property, — this was 
all, and except with one or two who cherished her 
the kind soul was forgotten by the next market-day. 
Would you desire that grief for you should last for a 
few more weeks ? and does after-life seem less soli- 
tary, provided that our names, when we "go down 
into silence," are echoing on this side of the grave yet 
for a little while, and human voices are still talking 
about us ? She was gone, the pure soul, whom only two 
or three loved and knew. The great blank she left 
was in Laura's heart, to whom her love had been every- 
thing, and who had now but to worship her memory. 
" I am glad that she gave me her blessing before she 
went away," Warrington said to Pen ; and as for 
Arthur, with a humble acknowledgment and wonder 
at so much affection, he hardly dared to ask of Heaven 
to make him worthy of it, though he felt that a saint 
there waa interceding for him. 
VOL. XI. — 7 
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All the lady'i afF&irs were fotmd in perfect order, 
and her little property ready for transmission to her 
son, in trust for whom she he]d it. Papers in her 
desk showed that slie had long been aware of the 
complaint, one of the heart, under which she labored, 
and knew that it would suddenly remove her : and a 
prayer wbs found in tier handwriting, asking that her 
end might be, as it waa, in the arms of her son. 

Laura and Arthur talked over her sayings, all of 
which the former most fondly remembered, to the 
young man's shame somewhat, who thought how 
much greater her love had been for Helen than his 
own. He referred himself entirely to Laura to know 
what Helen would have wished should be done ; what 
poor persons she would have liked to relieve; what 
legacies or remembrances she would have wished to 
transmit. They packed up the vase which Helen in 
her gratitude had destined to Dr. Qoodenoi^h, and 
duly sent it to the kind Doctor ; a silver coSee-pot, 
which she used, was sent off to Dr. Portman ; a di^ 
mond ring, with her hair, was given with affectionate 
greeting to Warrington. 

It must have been a hard day for poor Lanra when 
she went over to Fairoaks first, and to the little room 
which she had occupied, and which was hers no more^ 
and to the widow's own blank chamber in which tbosa 
two had passed so many beloved hours. There, of 
course, were the clothes in the wardrobe, the cnshitm 
on which she prayeid, the chair at the toilet: the 
glass that was no more to reflect her dear sad face. 
After she had been here a while. Pen knocked and led 
her down stairs to the parlor again, and made ber 
drink a little wine, and said, "God bless yni,'' as she 
touched the glass. "Xothing shall ever be changed 
in your room," he said — "it is always your room — 
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It 18 always my sister's room. Shall it not be bo, 
Laura ? " and Laura said, " Yes 1 " 

Among the widow's papers was found a packet, 
marked by the widow " Letters from Laura's father," 
and which Arthur gave to her. They were the letters 
which had passed between the cousins in the early 
days before the marriage of either of them. The ink 
was faded in which they were written : the tears dried 
out that both perhaps had ahed over them ; the grief 
healed now whose bitterness they chronicled; the 
friends doubtless united whose parting on earth had 
caused to both pangs so cruel. And Laura learned 
fully now for the first time what the tie was wliich 
bad bound her so tenderly to Helen : how faithfully 
her more than mother had cberished her father's 
memory, how truly she had loved him, how meekly 
resigned him. 

0ns legacy of his mother's Pen remembered, of 
which Laura could have no cognizance. It was that 
wish of Helen's to make some present to Fanny Bol- 
ton ; and Pen wrote to her. putting his letter under an 
envelope to Mr. Bows, and requesting that gentleman 
to read it before he delivered it to Fanny. "Dear 
Fanny," Pen said, " I have to acknowledge two letters 
from you, one of which was delayed in my illness " 
(Pen found the first letter in his mother's desk after 
her decease, and the reading it gave him a strange 
pang), " and to thank you, my kind nurse and friend, 
who watched me so tenderly during my fever. And I 
have to tell you that the last words of my dear mother, 
who is no more, were words of good-will and gratitude 
to yon for nursing me : and she said she would have 
written to you, had she had time — that she would 
like to ask your pardon if she had harshly treated 
you — and that she would beg you to show yonr for- 
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giveneas by acofipting some token of friendship and 
rB(faril from her." Pen concluded by saying that bis 
friend George Warrington, Esq., of LambCourt Tem- 
ple, was trustee of a little sum o£ money, of which the 
interest would be paid to her until she became of age, 
01' obimged her nams, which would always be affeo- 
tlnnately romeinlwred by her grateful friend, A. Pen- 
ilunnis. The sum was in truth but small, although 
onougli to make a little heiress of Fanny Bolton; 
whose parents were appeased, and whose father said 
Mr. P. liad acted quite as the gentleman — though 
Howa growloil out that to plaster a wounded heart 
mth a bank-note waa an easy kind of sympathy ; 
and poor Fanny felt only too clearly that Pen's 
letter was one of farewell, 

"Sending hundrwi-pouud notes to porters' daugh- 
ters ia all de^•'lish well," old Major Pendennis said to 
his nephew (whom, aa the proprietor of Fairoaks and 
the head of the family, he now treated with marked 
deference nnd civiHt>-)» "and as there was a little 
ready money at the bank, aud your poor mother 
wished it, there "s perhaps no hnrm done. But, my 
good lad. I 'd ha"re you to remember that j*ou "re not 
above five hundred a-year, though, thanks to me, the 
world gives you credit for being a doosid deal better 
off; and, on my kne*s, I beg yoo, my boy, dont 
break into your capital Stick to it. sir : don't speeo- 
late with it, sir ; keep your land, and dont borrow oa 
it Tatham tells me that th» Chatteris branch of tii* 
railway may — will almost certainly p«3S throng 
Chatteris, and if it <an be browjiht on this side of th« 
Brawl, sir, and throuf^ yonr fields, they 11 be wtvth 
a dev'lish deal of money, aad yonr five kandred >- 
year vUl jvmf vft to *^l or niBe. WlMtrver k is, 
keep t^ 1 Japton yvm kc«p it AmA 1 »y, ftm, I 
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think you should give up living in those dirty cham- 
bers ia the Temple and get a decent lodging. And I 
should have a man, sir, to waiu Xk^idTi me ; and a horse 
or two in town in the season. All this will pretty 
well swallow up your income, and Ikiiowyou must 
live close. But remember you have a certain place in 
society, and you can't afford to cut a poor fifrife in 
the world. What are you going to do in the winter ? 
You don't intend to stay dowa here, or, I suppose, -to . 
go on writing for that — what-d'-ye-call-'em — that" - 
newspaper ? " 

" Warrington and I are going abroad again, sir, for 
a. little, and then we shall see what is to be done," 
Arthur replied. 

"And you'll let Fairoaks, of course. Good school 
in the neighborhood ; cheap country i dev'lish nice 
place for East India colonels, or families wanting to 
retire. I '11 speak about it at the club ; there are lots 
of fellows at the club want a place of that sort," 

" I hope Laura will live in it for the winter, at 
least, and will make it her home," Arthur replied : at 
which the Major pish'd and psha'd, and said that 
there ought to be convents, begad, for English ladies, 
and wished that Miss Bell had not been there to inter- 
fere with the arrangements of the family, and that she 
would mope herself to death alune in that place. 

Indeed, it would have been a very dismal abode for 
poor Laura, who was not too happy either in Doctor 
Portman's household, and in the town where too 
many things reminded her of the dear parent whom 
she had lost. But old Lady Roekminster, who adored 
her young friend Laura, as soon as she read in the 
paper of her loss, and of her presence in the country, 
rushed over from Baymouth, where the old lady was 
staying, and insisted that Laura should remain six 
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months, twelve montluf,: all her life with her; and 
to her ladyship's hOg^^^ 'Martha from Fairoaks, as 
femme de «Aa9i»^0,\'^ampanied her young mistress. 

Pen and ^Vd^riog^n saw her depart It was diffi- 
cult to saj..wtiiici]& of the young men seemed to regard 
her the*,^i^t tenderly. <<Your cousin is pert and 
ratlifeii/^gar, my dear, but he seems to have a good 
'iieart,'^ little Lady Bockminster said, who said her 
sjy about everybody — " but I like Bluebeard best. 
' Tell me, is he touchi au eosur?^' 

" Mr. Warrington has been long — engaged," Laura 
said, dropping her eyes. 

<< Nonsense, child! And good heavens, my dearl 
that 's a pretty diamond cross. What do you mean 
by wearing it in the morning ? " 

"Arthur — my brother, gave it me just now. It 
was — it was — " She could not finish the sentence. 
The carriage passed over the bridge, and by the dear, 
dear gate of Fairoaks — home no more. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



It chanced at that great English festival, at which 
all London takes a holiday upon Epsom Downs, that 
a great number of the personages to whom we have 
b^n introduced in the course of this history, were as- 
sembled to see the Derby. In a comfortable open 
carriage, which had been brought to the ground by a 
pair of horses, might be seen Mrs. Bungay, of Pater- 
noster Bow, attired like Solomon in all his glory, and 
having by her side motlest Mrs. Shandon, for whom, 
since the commencement of their acquaintance, the 
worthy publisber's lady had maintained a steady 
friendship. Bungay, having recreated himself with a 
copious luncheon, was madly shying at the sticks 
hard by, till the perspiration ran off his bald pate. 
Sbandon was shambling about among the drinldng- 
tents and gypsies : Finucane constant in attendance 
on the two ladies, to whom gentlemen of their acquain- 
tance, and connected with the publishing house, came 
up to pay a visit. 

Among others, Mr. Archer came up to make her his 
bow, and told Mrs. Bungay who was on the course- 
Yonder was the Prime Minister: his lordship had 
just told him to back Borax for the race ; but Archer 
thought Muffineer the better horse. He pointed out 
countless dukes and grandees to the delighted Mrs. 
Bungay. " Look yonder in the Grand Stand," he said. 
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" There nits tlie Chinese Ambassador with the Manda- 
rins of his suite. Fou-choo-Foo brought me over let- 
ters of iutroduction from the Governor-General of 
India, my most intimate friend, and I was for some 
time very kind to him, and he had his chopsticks laid 
for him at my table whenever he chose to come and 
dine. But he brought his own cook with him, and — 
would you bolieve it, Mrs. Bungay ? — one day, when 
I vfos out, and the AtnbaBsador was with Mrs. Archer 
in our garden eating gooseberries, of which the Chi- 
neae are jiassionatcly fond, the beast of a cook, seeing 
my wife's dear little Blenheim spaniel (that we had 
from the Duko of Marlborough himsslf, whose ances- 
tor's life Mrs. Aroher'a great-greafrgrandfather saved at 
the battle of Malptaijuet), seiied upon the poor little 
devil, cut his throat, and skinned him, and served him 
up stuffed with forced-meat in the second course." 

" Law ! " said Mrs. Bungay. 

" You may fancy my wife's agony when she knew 
what had happened ! The cook came screaming up- 
staiva, and told us that she had found poor Fido's skin 
in the area, just after we had all of us tasted of the 
dish ! She never would speak to the Ambassador 
again — never; and, upon my word, he has never 
been to dine with us since. The Lord Mayor, who 
did me the houoi to dine, liked the dish very much ; 
and, eaten with green peas, it tastes rather like 
duck." 

" You don't say so, now ! " cried the astonished pub- 
lisher's lady. 

" Fact, upon my word. Look at that lady in blue, 
seated by the Ambassador: that is Lady Flamingo, 
and they aa.y she is ^ing to be married to him, and 
return to Pekin with his Excellency. She is getting 
her feet squee-zed down on purpose. But she 'U only 
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cripple herself and will never be able to do it — never. 
My wife has the Bmallest foot in England, and wears 
shoes for a six-yeara-old child; but what is that to a 
Chinese lady's foot, Mrs. Bungay ? " 

"Who is that carriage as Mr, Pendennia is with, 
Mr- Archer ? " Mrs. Bungay presently asked. " He 
and Mr. Warrington was here jest now. He 's 
'aughty in his manners, that Mr. Pendennis, and well 
he may be, for I'm told he keeps tip-top company. 
'As he 'ad a large fortune left him, Mr. Archer ? He 's 
in black still, I see." 

" Eighteen hundred a-year in land, and twenty-two 
thousand five hundred in the Three-and-a-half per 
Cents ; that 'a aboijt it," said Mr. Archer. 

" Law 1 why yon' know everything, Mr. A, I " cried 
the lady of Paternoster Row, 

" I happen to know, because I was called in about 
poor Mrs, Pendennis's will," Mr, Archer replied. 
'■ Pendennis's uncle, the Major, seldom does anything 
without me ; and as he is likely to be extravagant, 
we've tied up the property, so that he can't make 
ducks-and-drakes with it. — How do you do, my 
lord? — Do you know that gentleman, ladies? You 
have read his speeches in the House ; it is Lord 
Eochester." 

"Lord Fiddlestick," cried out Finucane, from the 
box, "Sore it's Tom Staples, of the 'Morning Ad- 
vertiser,' Archer." 

"Is it?" Archer said, simply. "Well, I'm very 
short-sighted, and upon my word I thought it was 
Kochester. That gentleman with the double opera- 
glass (another nod) ia Lord John ; and the tall man 
with him, don't you know him? ia Sir James." 

" You know 'em because you see 'em in the House," 
growled Finucane, 



"I know them because they are kiud eoough to 
allow me to call them my most intimate friL-nds," 
Areliftr continued. "Look at the Uuke of Hamp- 
flhire ; what a iiattem of a fine old English gentleman ! 
He never raissea 'the Derby.' 'Archer,' he said to 
mo only yesterday, ' I have been at sixty-five Derbies ! 
Appeared on the iield for the first time on a piebald 
pony when I was seven years old, with my father, 
the Prinoe of Wales, and Colonel Hanger; and only 
missing two races, — one when I had the measles at 
Eton, and one in the Waterloo year, when I was with 
my friend Wellington in Flanders.' " 

"And who is that yellow carriage, with the pink 
and yellow parasols, that Afr. Pendennis is talking to, 
and f vor so many gentlemen ? " asked Mi-s. Bungay. 

"That is Lady Clavering, of Claveriiig Park, next 
estate to my friend Pendennis. That is the young 
son and heir uiKin the box; he's awfully tipsy, the 
little scamp I ami the young lady is Miss Amory, 
Lady Clavering's daughter by a first marriage, and un- 
oommonly sweet upon my friend Pendeuuis ; but I 've 
reason to think he has his heart fized elsewhere. You 
have heard of young Mr. Foker — the great brewer, 
Foker, you know — h« was going to hang himself in 
consequence of a fatal passion for Miss Amory, who 
refused him, but waa cut down just in time by his 
ralct, and is now abroad, under a keeper." 

"How happy that young fellow is!" sighed Mrs. 
Bungay. " Who 'd hare thought when he came so 
quiet ami demure to dine with us, thret> or four yean 
ttgo, he would turn out such a grand chanoterl 
Why, I saw his name at Ooiut the other day. and pre- 
sented by th« Harqaia of Steyne and all ; and in 
«rrxj party of Uia nobilitiy hia bbbm *s down n son 
as a gun." 
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•' 1 introduced him a good deal when he first came 
up to town," Mr, Archer said, "and his uncle, Major 
Pendennis, did the rest. Hallo! There's Cobden 
here, of all men in the world ! I must go and speak 
to him. Good-by, Mrs. Bungay. Good morning, 
Mrs. Shandon." 

An hour previous to this time, and at a different 
part of the course, there might have been seen an old 
Stage-coach, on the battered roof of whicii a crowd of 
shabby raffs were stamping and hallooing, as the great 
event of the day — the Derby race — rushed over the 
green sward, and by the shouting millioas of people 
assembled to view that magnificent scene. This was 
Wheeler's (the " Harlequin's Head ") drag, which 
had brought down a company of choice spirits from 
Bow Street, with a slai>up luncheon in the "boot" 
As the whirling race flashed by, each of the choice spir- 
its bellowed out the name of the horse or the colors 
which he thought or he hoped might be foremost. 
"The Comet!" "It's Muffineer!" "It's blue 
sleeves ! " " Yallow cap ! yallow cap ! yallow cap 1 " 
and so forth, yelled the gentlemen sportsmen, during 
that delicious and thrilling minute before the contest 
was decided; and as the fluttering signal blew out, 
showing the number of the famous horse Podasokus 
as winner of the race, one of the gentlemen on the 
" Harlequin's Head '' drag sprang up off the roof, as 
if he was a pigeon and about to fly away to London or 
York with the news. 

But his elation did not lift him many inches from hia 
standing place, to which he came down again on the 
instant, causing the boards of the crazy old coach- 
roof to crack with the weight of hia joy. "Hurra, 
hurra ! " he bawled out, " Podasokus is the horse I 
Supper for ten, Wheeler, my boy. Ask you all round 
of course, and damn the expense." 



And the ftf^ntlomen cm the carnage, the shabby 
BWm(unTt!Tn, tliH ilubkiiiH Imcka, itaid, "Thank you — 
omigmtiilute yon, Colonel; sup with you with pleaa- 
urM;" ami wliUjiorwl to onn another, "The Colonel 
staiiita to win fifteen hundred, and he got the odds 
from n ((fxid man, ttio." 

And «aeh of the shaltby bucks and dusky dandies 
began to uyo hii n^i^fhlfor with auspicion, lest tLat 
iip|)|hlKir, tukiiiK his advantage, should get the 
Uulonol into a lonely placid und borrow money of him. 
Alid thn winner on PmhisokuB could not be alone dur- 
ing t]ia whole of that afternoon, so closely did his 
friondit wiiteh hiui n.ud each other. 

At another part of the course you might have seen 
ft vchlt^lei (Mirtiiinly more moileat, if not more shabby 
Umn tliat battered coach which had brought down the 
choice spiritB fnim tho " Harlptiuin's Head;" this 
WKM pah No. "002, which liad conveyed a gentleman 
and two lailics froni the cabstand in the Strand; 
«li<>nH>f one of thf> Indies, as she sat on the box of the 
cftb onjoying witli Im^t niiimma luid their companion a 
rciwst of loiMiti.>i>«dAil aud bitter ale, looked so fresh 
Mill prrtty Unit inouy of the spleudid young dandies 
who w(>n» stroUing about the eourse, and enjoying 
thpms■^l^'M nt thf noble diversion of Sticks, and talk- 
inj^ ttt tlu> Itoautifxilly tlre«seil ladies in the beautiftil 
cnrrii^tM on Oic Kill, forsook these fascinations to 
haw (I )ilanc« at tho smiling and n^y-obeeked lass on 
1)k> (wK The blusbos of yv>utli Mid good-ltamor mait- 
U«<t i>n the ^rl's cV«ks, and pUyed ont UuU Cur 
OMMMMiwi Uk« Um imtty aluoiag doodlcts on A« 
MNM akr vvwhMit tte «Uer haf» dwA m 
mt «Mt Vift tiat «M ft nnM»Bftt wMitA jam, 
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The gentleman who escorted these two ladies was 
most active in attendance upon them : here on the 
course, »s he had been during the previous journey. 
During the whole of that animated and delightful 
drive from London, his jokes had never ceased. He 
spoke up undauntedly to the most awful drags full of 
the biggest and most solemn guardsmen as to the 
humblest donkey-chaise in which Bob the dustman 
was driving Molly to the race. He had fired aston- 
ishing volleys of what is called " chaff " into endless 
windows as he passed ; into lines of grinning girls' 
schools ; into little regiments of shouting urchins 
hurraing behind the railings of their Classical and 
Commercial Academies; into casements whence smil- 
ing maid-servants, and nurses tossing babies, or de- 
mure old maiden ladies with dissenting countenances, 
were looking. And the pretty girl in the straw bon- 
net with pink ribbon, and her mamma, the devouret 
of lobsters, had both agreed that when he was in 
" spirits," there was nothing like that Mr. Sam. He 
had crammed the cab with trophies won from the 
bankrupt proprietors of the Sticks hard by, and with 
countless pincushions, wooden apples, backy-boxes, 
Jack-in-the-boxes, and little soldiers. He had brought 
up a gypsy with a tawny child in her arms to tell the 
tortiuies of the ladies : and the only cloud which 
momentarily obscured the sunshine of that happy 
party, was when the teller of fate informed the young 
lady tliat she had had reason to beware of a fair man, 
who was false to her : that she had had a bad illness, 
and that she would find that a dark man would prove 

The girl looked very much abashed at this news ; 
her mother and the young man interchanged signs of 
Tonder and intelligence. Perhaps the conjurer had 
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ttMd tbfl Mflu words to • bimdjed different carnages 
on tti&t day, 

HiikiiiK Win WKy solitary aitiungat the crowd and 
tha «irrui^i--<i, aiul noting, according to his wont, the 
variuuB liirtiumiiUau-Aitt niid charitstera which the ani- 
lu&ted sotfite preaeutad, a young friend of ours came 
■uildenly ii[x>n cab 'JOO'/, and the little groap of per- 
sons ssseiiihled on the outiide of the vehicle. As he 
caught sight of the young ludy on the box, she started 
ftml turned pale : liur mother lieeame redder than 
ever: thB heretofore guy and triumphant Mr. Sam 
imniediatiily asauined a fierce and auspicious look, 
and hiu eyea turned savagely from Fanny Bolton 
(whom the reader, no doubt, hoa recognized in the 
young liuly of the oah) to Arthur Peudennis, advanc- 
ing to Illl'Ot luT. 

Arthur, tmi, looked dark and susiiicious on per- 
(leiviug Mr, Samuel Kuxter in company with his old 
aeiiuuintuiices : hut his suspicion was that of alarmed 
morality, and, I dare say, highly creditable to Mr. 
Arthur 1 like the sunpicion of Mra. Lynx, when she 
seos Mr. Urown and Mrs. Jones talking together, oi 
when she remarks Mrs. Lamb twice or thrice in s 
haudsonte oix^m-box. There muy be no harm in the 
oonversaliou of Mr. B. and Mrs. J. : and Mrs. Lamb's 
opi^ra-box (though aho notoriously can't afford one) 
may bo hout^sttly uome by: but yet a moralist like 
Mra. Lynx has a right to the little precautiouary 
flight : and Arthur was uo doubt justified iu adopting 
that severe demeanor of hia. 

Fanny's heart began to patter violently : Huster's 
fists, plungwl into the pockets of his paletot, clenched 
themselves involuntarily, and armed themsel\~es, as 
it were, iu ambush : Mrs. Bolton began to tulk with 
all her iutt;ht, and with a wonderful volubility : and 
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hot I she WIS ao 'appy to see Hr. Peodenab, ami bov 
■weU he was a lookin', and we 'd been talkin' about Mt. 
P. only jest before ; h^d n't we, Fannv ? and if tliU 
was the i^dooas Hepsom rai:es that ihey talked SO 
much about, she didn*t caie, for her part, if she 
oerer saw them again. And how wlis Major Pen- 
dennis, and that kind Mr. 'Warringtuu, who brought 
Mp. p. '3 great kindness to Fanuy ; anil she never 
would forget it. never : and Mr. Warrington was so 
tall, he almost broke his 'ead up against their lodge 
door. Yoa recollect ^Ir. Warrington a knookiu' of 
his head — don't yon, Fanny ? 

Whilst Sirs. Bolton was discoursing, I wonder how 
many thousands of thoi^hts passed throi^h Fanny'a 
mind, and what dear times, sad struggles, lonely 
griefs, and subsequent shame-faced consolations were 
recalled to her ? What pangs had the poor little 
thing, as she thought how much she had loved hiiu, 
and that she loved him no more ? There he stood, 
about whom she was going to die ten months sinoe, 
dandified, supercilious, with a black crape to his 
white bat, and jet buttons in his shirt front : and a 
pink in his coat, that some one else Itad probably 
given him : with the tightest lavender-colored gloves 
sewn with black .- and the smallest of canes. And 
Mr. Huxter wore no gloves, and great Blucher boots, 
and smelt very much of tobacco certainly ; and 
looked, oh, it must be owned, be looked as if a bucket 
of water would do him a gceat deal of good! All 
these thoughts, and a myriad of others, rushed 
through Fanny's mind as her mamma was delivering 
herself of her sjieech, and as the girl, from under her 
eyes, surveyed Pendennis — surveyed him entirely 
from head to foot, the cii-cle on his white forehead 
that his hat left when he lifted it (his beautiful, 
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•W!iB»ii-»iiaiii. "die rnLi tii ia aami •mdie' aia ziovt?, 

— lait i±-»r JiHT jazxti lad zr^si i "Tr-:i» Tsrtrsering 

ii*tii i»ir '71 X. uxii i^PT ier nuthi^ i^if ieli-nired 
ierieLf "*f it»r fn^KO. iH Jmny wulii -rnti ^a say wria* 
— ••Toiii js 3t ^aimn*^ -ttxtt Tricm jrjxL kiie^ 
3fir3u=rrL7 I Viii^'^'Ti. nr : ICr. SamneL juu know yon 
kai*^ 3C'. P-yntf*nn:ff iimeij — nut — mtt, Trill voa 

Toe** lirrLe Triria. ^r^nmlmia ami inc*: lured, as tiieir 

maozif^r aa ^ii ':akd i zr<*as Icaii •?€ sos^punjaa froin off 
Iiijf minii — :f remorse. peciaDa* from aia heart. Tlie 
tm^Ti on dui ^CTODeaance cf she prini» of Fairoaks 
diaxtfWSti^ aiiii i zncti-oosizreti sziile ami a knowing^ 
twinklrr of the eyea iZTuninaoed hia h''tfnesa's <!ouiite» 
naiu^. ^ I am very uiirstT." he saiiL •*■ and I win be 
fl^iskd Vi drink jonr hgalth, Faanv : aad I hope Mr. Hax- 
t**T will parioa me for having been verj nuie to him 
th^ Ua* tinie we met. and when I was so ill and out of 
npirl*^, tLat irnieed I soarcelj knew what I said."" 
And herewith the lavender-eijlored dexter kid-glove 
wan handed oat, in token of amity, to Haxter. 

The dirty fwt in the yoting anrgeon's pocket was 
obliged to nndonhle itself, and come ont of its ambush 
dijiarrned. The poor fellow himself felt, as he laid it 
in Pen'n hand^ how hot his own was, and how black — 
it left bla/ik marks on Pen's gloves ; he saw them, 
^ he would have liked to have clenched it again and 
dashed it into the other's good-humored face ; and 
have «een, there upon that ground, with Fanny, with 
all Eri;(land looking on, which was the best man — he 
Ham Huxter of Bartholomew's, or that grinning dandj. 
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Pen, with ineffable good-humor, took a glass — he 
didn't mind what it was — he wag content to drink 
after the ladies ; and he filled it with frothing luke- 
wann beer, which he pronouiiceii to be delicious, and 
which he drank cordially to the health of the party. 

As he was drinking and talking on in an engaging 
manner, a young lady in a shot dove-colored dress, 
with a white parasol lined with pink, and the pret- 
tiest dove-colored boots that ever stepped, passed by 
Pen, leaning on the arm of a stalwart gentleman with 
a military mustache. 

The young lady clenched her little fist, and gave a 
mischievous side-look as she passed Pen. He of the 
muatachios burst out into a jolly laugh. He had 
taken off his hat to the ladies of cab No. 2002. You 
should have seen Fanny Bolton's eyes watching after 
the dove-colored young lady I Immediately Huxter 
perceived the direction which they took, they ceased 
looking after the dove-colored nymph, and they turned 
and looked into Sam Huxter's orbs with the most art- 
less good-humored expression. 

" What a beautiful creature ! " Panny said. " What 
a lovely dress! Did you remark, Mr. Sam, such little, 
little hands ? " 

"It was Captiug Strong," said Mrs. Bolton: "and 
who was the young woman, I wonder ? " 

" A neighbor of mine in the country — Miss Amory," 
Arthur said, — " Lady Clavering'a daughter. You 've 
seen Sir Francis often in Shepherd's Inn, Mrs. 
Bolton." 

As he spoke, Fanny built up a perfect romance in 
three volumes — love — faithlessness — splendid mar- 
riage at St. George's Hanover Square — broken-hearted 
maid — and Sam Huxter was not the hero of that 
story — poor Sam, who by this time had got out an 
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exceedingly rank Cuba cigar, and was amoldi^ it 
under Fanny's little nose. 

After that confounded prig Pen den ni a joined and 
left the party, the sun was less bright to Sam Huxter, 
the sky less blue — the Sticks had no attraction for 
him — the bitter beer was hot and undrinkable — the 
world was changed. He had a quantity of peas and a 
tin pea«hooter in the pocket of the cab for amusement 
OB the homeward route. He did n't take them out, 
and forgot their existence until some other wag, on 
their return from tlie races, fired a volley into Sam's 
sad face ; upon which salute, after a few oaths indica- 
tive of surprise, )ie Ijurst into a savage and sardonic 
laugli. 

But Fanny was charming all the way home. She 
ooaxcd, and snu^led, and smiled. She laughed pretty 
laughs; she admired everything; she took out the 
darling little Jack'tn-the-boxes, and was so obliged to 
Sam. And when they got home, and Jlr, Huxter, 
still with darkness on his countenance, was taking a 
frigid leave of her — shi.' burst into tears, and said he 
was a naughty, unkind thing. 

Upon which, with a burst of emotion almost as em- 
phatic as hers, the young surgeon held the girl in hia 
arms — swore that she was an angel, and that he was 
a jealous brute ; owned that he was unworthy of her, 
and that he had no right to hate Pendennts; and 
aaked her, implored her, to say once more that she — 

That she what? — The end of the question and 
Fanny's answer were pronounced by lips that were so 
near each other, that no bystander could hear the 
words. Mrs, Bolton only said, " Come, come, Mr. H., 
— no nonsense, if you please ; and I think you 'vo 
kcte^l like a wicked wretch, and been most tmoommoo 
cruel to Fanny, that I do." 
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When Arthur left No. 2002, he went to pay his re- 
spects to the carriage to which, and to the side of her 
mamma, the dove-colored author of "Mes Larmes" had 
by this time returned. Indefatigable old Major Pen- 
dennis was in waiting upon Latly Clavering, and had 
occupied the bach seat in her carriage ; the box being 
in possession of young Hopeful, under the care of 
Captain Strong. 

A number of dandies, and men of a certain fashion 
— of military bucks, of young rakes of the public offices, 
of those who may be styled men's men rather than 
ladies' — had come about the carriage during its sta- 
tion on the hill — and had exchanged a word or two 
with Lady Clavering, and a little talk (a little "chaff " 
Bome of the most elegant of the men styled their con- 
Tersation) with Miss Amory. They had offered her 
sportive bets, and exchanged with her all sorts of free 
talk and knowing innuendoes. They pointed out to 
her who was on the course ; and the " who " was not 
always the person a young lady should know. 

When Pen came up to Lady Claveriog's carriage, he 
had to i>ush his way through a crowd of these young 
bucks who were paying their court to Mias Amory, in 
order to arrive as near that young lady, who beckoned 
Mm by many pretty signals to her side. 

*' Je I'ai vue," she said ; " elle a de bien beaux jeux ; 
vous 6tea un monstre 1 " 

" Why monster ? " said Fen, with a laugh ; " Honi 
Boit qui mal y pense. My young friend, yonder, is as 
well protected as any young lady in Christendom. 
She has her mamma on one side, her pretendu on the 
other. Could any harm happen to a girl between 
those two ? " 

" One does not know what may or may not arrive," 
■aid Miss Blanche, in French, "when a girl has the 
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mindy and when she is puisued by a wicked monster 
like joxL Figure to yourself. Colonel, that I oome to 
jBnd Monsieur, your nephew, near to a cab, by two 
ladies, and a man, oh, such a man ! and who ate lob- 
sters, and who laughed, who laughed I '' 

<< It did not strike me that the man laughed," Pen 
said. ** And as for lobsters, I thought he would hare 
liked to eat me after the lobsters. He shook hands 
with me, and griped me so, that he bruised my glove 
black and blue. He is a young surgeon. He comes 
from Clavering. Don't you remember the gilt I>e8il6 
and mortar in High Street ? '' 

" If he attends you when you are sick," continned 
Miss Amory, "he will kill you. He will serve you 
right ; for you are a monster." 

The perpetual recurrence to the word ''monster^ 
jarred upon Pen. " She speaks about these matters a 
great deal too lightly," he thought. ^ If I had been a 
monster, as she calls it, she would have received me 
just the same. This is not the way in which an £ng^ 
lish lady should speak or think. Laura would not 
speak in that way, thank (rod ; " and as he thought 
so, his own countenance fell. 

"Of what are you thinking? Are you going to 
bonder me at present ? " Blanche asked. " Major, 
scold your mechant nephew. He does not amuse me 
at all. He is as bete as Captain Crackenbury." 

" What are you saying about me, Miss Amory ? " said 
the guardsman, with a grin. " If it 's anything good, 
say it in English, for I don't understand French wheir 
it 's spoke so devilish quick." 

" It ain't anything good, Crack," said Cracken- 
bury's fellow, Captain Clinker. " Let 's come away, 
and don't siwil sport They say Pendennis is sweet 
upon her." 
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"I'm trfd he's a devilish clever fellow," sighed 
Crackenbury. " Lady Violet Ijebas saya he 's a devilish 
clever fellow. He wrote a work, or a poem, or some- 
thing ; and he writes those devilish clever things in 
the — in the papers, you know. Dammy, I wish / 
was a clever fellow, Clinker." 

"That's past wishing for, Crack, my boy," the other 
said. "I can't write a good book, but I think I can 
make a pretty good one on the Derby. What a flat 
Claveiing is ! And the Begum I I like that old 
Begum. She's worth ten of her daughter. How 
pleased the old girl was at winiiiDg the lottery ! " 

" Clavering 's safe to pay up, ain't he ? " asked 
Captain Crackenbury. 

" I hope so," said his friend ; and they disappeared, 
to enjoy themselves among the Sticks. 

Before the end of the day's amusements, many more 
gentlemen of Lady Clavertng's acquaintance came up 
to her carriage, and chatted with the party which it 
contained. The worthy lady was in high spirits and 
good-humor, laughing and talking according to her 
wont, and offering refreshments to all her friends, 
until her ample baskets and bottles were emptied, and 
her servants and postilions were in such a royal state 
of excitement as servants and postilions commonly 
are upon the Derby day. 

The Major remarked that some of the visitors to 
the carriage appeared to look with rather queer and 
meaning glances towards its owner. " How easily she 
takes it ! " one man whispered to another. '• The 
Begnm 'a made of money," the friend replied, " How 
easily she takes what ? " tlionght old Pendennis. 
" Has anybody lost any money ? " Lady Clavering 
said she was happy in the morning because Sit 
Francis had promised her not to bet. 
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Mr, Welbore, the country neigbbor of the Claver- 
ings, wae passing the carriage, when he was called 
Itfuik by th(t begum, who rallied him for wishiag to 
out her. " Why did n't he come before ? ^Vhy did n't 
h(i eome to lunch ? " Her ladyship was in great de- 
light, she told him — she told everybody, that she had 
won five pounrlfl in a lottery. As she conveyed this 
piece of intelligence to him, Mr. Welbore looked bo 
particularly knowing, and withal melancholy, that a 
dinmnl aitprehension seized uimn Major Pendennis. 
" Ho would go and look after the horses and those ras- 
cals of postilions, wlio were ao long in coming round," 
When he came back to the carriage, his usoallj be- 
nign and smirking countenance was obscured by some 
sorrow. " Whiit is the matter with you now ? " the 
good-naluped lluguui asked. The Jlajor pretended a 
headaehe from the fatigue and sunshine of the day. 
The carriage wheeled ofiE the course and took its way 
liondonwards, not the least brilliant equipage in that 
vast and piotur^sqiie procession. The tipsy drivers 
dashed gallantly over the turf, amidst the admiratioa 
of ftiot- passengers, the ironical cheers of the little 
donkey-carriages and spring vans, and the loud objnr- 
gfttiouB of hnrse^and-chaise men, with whom the reck- 
less jwst-lwys came in contact. The jolly Begum 
l^ked the picture of good-humor as she reclined on 
\itT splendid cushions ; the lovely Sylphide smiled 
with langtiid elegance. Many an honest holiday- 
milker with his family wadded into a. tax-cart, many 
a. cheap dandy working his way home on his weary 
hiirk, admired the brilliant turn-out, and thought, no 
doubt, how happy those "swells" mnst be. Strong 
sat on the box still, with a lordly voice calling to the 
post-boys and the crowd. Mastar Prank had been put 
inside of the carriage and was asleep there I7 the 
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side of the Major, dozing away the effects of the con- 
stant luncheon and champagDe of which he had freely 
partaken. 

The Major was revolving in his mind meanwhila 
the news the receipt of which had made him so grave, 
" If Sir Francis Clavering goes on in this way," Pen- 
dennts the elder thought, " this little tipsy rascal will 
be as bankrupt as his father and grandfather before 
him. The Begum's fortune can't stand such drains 
upon it: no fortune can stand them: she has paid his 
debts half a dozen times already. A few years more 
of the turf, and a few coups like this will ruin her." 

" Don't you think we could get up races at Claver- 
ing, Mamma ? " Miss Amory asked. " Yes, we must 
have them there again. There were races there in the 
old times, the good old times. It's a national amuse- 
ment, you know : and we could have a Clavering ball : 
and we might have dances for the tenantry, and rustic 
sports in the park — Oh, it wonld be charming," 

" Capital fun," said mamma. " Would n't it, Major ? " 

" The turf is a very expensive amusement, my dear 
lady," Major Pendennis answered, with such a rueful 
face, that the Begum rallied him, and asked laughingly 
whether he had lost money on the race ? 

After a slumber of about an hour and a half, the 
heir of the house began to exhibit symptoms of wake- 
fulness, stretching his youthful arras over the Major's 
face, and kicking his sister's knees as she sat opposite 
to him. "When the amiable youth was quite restored 
to consciousness, he began a sprightly conversation. 

" I say, Ma," he said, " I 've gone and done it this 
time, I have." 

''What have you gone and done, Franky, dear?" 
aaked mamma. 

" How much is seventeen half-crownfl ? Two pound 
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and half a crown, ain't it? I drew Borax in our 
lottery, bat I bought Podasokns and Man-milliner 
of Leggat minor for two open tarts and a bottle of 
ginger-beer/' 

^ You little wicked gambling creature, how dare you 
begin so soon ? " cried Miss Amory. 

''Hold your tongue, if you please. Who ever asked 
your leave, Miss ? " the brother said. '' And I say. 
Ma—" 

" Well, Franky, dear ? ^' 

'' You '11 tip me all the same, you know, when I go 
back — " and here he broke out into a laugh. ^ I say. 
Ma, shall I tell you something ? " 

The Begum expressed her desire to hear this some- 
thing, and her son and heir continued : — 

''When me and Strong was down at the Grand 
Stand after the race, and I was talking to Leggat 
minor, who was there with his governor, I saw pa 
look as savage as a bear. And I say, Ma, Leggat 
minor told me that he heard his governor say that 
pa had lost seven thousand backing the favorite. 
I '11 novor back the favorite when I 'm of age. No, 
no — hang me if I do : leave me alone, Strong, will 
you ? " 

*• 0»*ptiiin Strong ! Captain Strong ! is this true ? " 
critiHl out the unfortunate Begum. " Has Sir Francis 
Uhm\ lH»tting ag;\in ? He promised me he would n't. 
He gave me his won! of honor he would nt." 

Stn>ni::« fn^m his plaoe on the box, had overheard 
the end of younir Clavering's communication^ and 
was trA'ing in vniu to stop his unlucky tongue. 

•• 1 *m afraid it 's true. Ma'am.*' he said, turning 
r\>um). ^* I depKxi^ the livss as much as you can. 
He pr^MuistHl me as he pr^^mise^l you: but the play 
\:ii Ikx^ stxvnx^ (or him ! he can't refrain from it." 
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lady Clavering at this aad news burst into a fit of 
tears. She deplored her wretched fate as the moat 
miserable of women. She declared she would separ- 
ate, and pay no more debts for this ungrateful man. 
She narrated with tearful volubility a score of stories 
only too authentic, which showed how her husband 
had deceived, and bow constantly she bad befriended 
him ! and in this melancholy condition, whilst young 
Hopeful was thinking about the two guineas which 
he himself had won ; and the Major revolving, in hia 
darkened mind, whether certain plans which he had 
been forming Iiad better not be abandoneil ; the 
splendid carriage drove up at length to the Begum's 
house in Grosvenor Place ; the idlers and boys linger- 
ing about the place to witness, according to publio 
wont, the close of the Derby day, and cheering the 
carriage as it drew up, and envying the happy folks 
who descended from it. 

" And it 's for the son of this man that I am made 
a beggar I " Blanche said, quivering with anger, a3 
she walked up-stairs leaning on. the Major's arm — 
" for this cheat — for this black-leg — for this liar — 
for this robber of women," 

" Calm yourself, my dear Miss Blanche," the old 
gentleman said; "I pray calm yourself. You have 
been hardly treated, most unjustly. But remember 
that you have always a friend in me ; and trust to 
an old fellow who will try and serve you." 

And the young lady, and the heir of the hopeful 
house of Clavering, having retired to their beds, the 
remaining three of the Epsom party remained foi 
some time in deep consultation. 



CHAPTER VnL 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Almost a year, as the reader will perceive, has 
passed since an event described a few pages back. 
Arthur's black coat is about to be exchanged for a 
blue one. His person has undergone other more 
pleasing and remarkable changes. His wig has been 
laid aside, and his hair, though somewhat thinner, 
has returned to public view. And he has had the 
honor of appearing at Court in the uniform of a 
Cornet of the Clavering troop of the — shire Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, being- presented to the Sovereign by 
the Marquis of Steyne. 

This was a measure strongly and pathetically urged 
by Arthur's uncle. The Major would not hear of a 
year passing before this ceremony of gentlemanhood 
was gone through. The old gentleman thought that 
his nephew should belong to some rather more select 
Club than the Polyanthus ; and has announced every- 
where in the world his disappointment that the young 
man*s property has turned out not by any means as 
well a^ he could have hoped, and is under fifteen 
hundroil a-vear. 

That is the amount at which Pendennis's property 
is set down in the world — where his publishers begin 
to rt^s}HH*t him muoh more than formerly, and where 
evini uuuumas aro bv no means uncivil to him. For 
if the pretty daughters are, naturallj, to marry pea- 
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pie of veiy different expectations — at any rate, he 
■will be eligible for the plain ones : and if the brilliant 
and faacinating Mira is to hook an Eai'l, poor little 
Beatrice, who has one shoulder higher than the other, 
must hang on to some boor through life, and why 
should not Mr, Pendenuia be her support ? In the 
very first winter after the accession to his mother's 
fortune, Mrs. Hawxby in a country-house caused her 
Beatrice to learn billiards from Mr. Pendennis, and 
would be driven by nobody but him in the pony-car- 
riage, because he was literary and her Beatrice was 
literary too, and declared that the young man, under 
the instigation of his horrid old uncle, had behaved 
most infamously in trifling with Beatrice's feelings. 
The truth is the old gentleman, who knew Mrs, 
Hawxby's character, and how desperately that lady 
would practise upon unwaiy young men, had come to 
the country-house in question and carried Arthur out 
of the danger of her immediate claws, though not out 
of the reach of her tongue. The elder Pendennis 
would have had his nephew pass a part of the 
Christmas at Clavering, whither the family had re- 
turned; but Arthur bad not the heart for that, 
Clavering was too near poor old Pairoaks ; and that 
was too full of sad recollections for the young man. 

We have lost sight of the Claverings, too, until 
their reappearance upon the Epsom race-ground, and 
must give a brief account of them in the interval. 
During the past year, the world has not treated any 
member of the Clavering family very kindly. Lady 
Clavering, one of the best-natured women that ever 
enjoyed a good dinner, or made a slip in grammar, 
has had her appetite and good-nature sadly tried by 
constant family grievances, and disputes such as 
make the efforts of the beat French cook unpalatable, 
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and the most delicately stuffed sofa-cushion hard to 
lia on. " I 'd rather have a turnip, Strong, for dessert, 
than that pine-apple, and all them Muscatel grapes, 
from Clavering," says poor Lady Clavering, looking 
at her dinner-table, and confiding her griefs to her 
faithful friend, "if I could but have a little quiet to 
eat it with. Oh, how much happier I was when I 
was a widow, and before all this money fell in 
to me ! " 

The Clavering family had indeed made a false start 
in life, and had got neither comfort, nor position, nor 
thanks for the hospitalities which they administered, 
nor a return of kindness from the people whom they 
entertained. The success of their first London season 
was doubtful ; and their failure afterwards notorious. 
"Human patienee was not great enough to put up 
with 8fr Francis Clavering," people said. " He was 
too hopelessly low, dull, and disreputable. You 
could not say what, but there was a taint about the 
hoiose and its entourages. Who was the Begum, with 
her money, and without her h's, and where did she 
come from ? What an extraordinary little piece of 
conceit the daughter was, with her Gallicized graces 
and daring affectations, not fit for well-bred English 
girls to aaaociatfl with ! What strange people were 
those they assembled round about them 1 Sir Francis 
Clavering was a gambler, living notoriously in the 
society of black-legs and profligates, Hely Clinker, 
who was in his regiment, said that he not only 
cheated at cards, bnt showed the white feather. 
What could Lady Rockminster have meant by taking 
her up ? " After the first season, indeed. Lady Bock- 
minster, who had taken up Lady Clavering, put her 
down ; the great ladies would not take their daughters 
to her parties : the young men who attended them 
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betaved with the most odious freedom and scornful 
familiarity; and poor Lady Clavering herself avowed 
that she was obliged to take what she called "the 
canal " into her parlor, because the tiptops would n't 
come. 

She had not the slightest ill-will towards "the 
canal," the poor dear lady, or any pride about herself, 
or idea that she was better than her neighbor ; but 
she had taken implicitly the orders which on her 
entry into the world her social godmother had given 
her: she had been willing to know whom they knew, 
and ask whom they asked. The " canal," in fact, 
■was much pleaaanter than what is called " society j " 
but, as we said before, that to leave a mistress is 
easy, while, on the contrary, to be left by her is cruel; 
BO you may give up society without any great pang, 
or anything but a sensation of relief at the parting ; 
but severe are the mortifications and pains you have 
if society gives up you. 

One young man of fashion we have mentioned, who 
at least it might have been expected would have 
been found faithful amongst the faithless, and Harry 
Foker, Esq. was indeed that young man. But be had 
not managed matters with prudence ; and the un- 
happy passion at first confided to Pen, became noto- 
rious and ridiculous to the town, was carried to the 
ears of his weak and fond mother, and finally brought 
under the cognizance of the bald-headed and infiexible 
Foker senior. 

When Mr. Foker learned this disagreeable news, 
there took place between him and his son a violent 
and painful scene which ended in the poor little 
gentleman's banishment from England for a year, 
with a positive order to return at the expiration, of 
tiiat time and complete his marriage with his cousin ; 
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or to retire into private life and three hundred a 
year altogether, and never see parent or brewery 
more. Mr, Henry Foker went away then, carrying 
with him that grief and care which passes free at the 
strictest Custom-houses, and which proverbially ac- 
companies the exile, and with this crape over his 
eyes, even the Parisian Boulevard looked melancholy 
to him, and the shy of Italy black. 

To Sir Francis Clavering, that year was a most 
unfortunate one. The events described in the last 
chapter came to complete the ruin of the year. It 
was that year of grace in which, as our sporting 
readers may remember. Lord Harrowhill's horse (he 
was a classical young nobleman, and named his stud 
out of the Iliad) — when Podasokus won the Derby, 
to the dismay of the kuowiug ones, who pronounced 
the winning horse's name in various extraordinary 
ways, and who backed Borax, who was nowhere In 
the race. Sir Francis Clavering, who was intimate 
with some of the most rascally characters of the turf, 
and, of course, had valuable " information," bad laid 
heavy odds against the winning horse, and backed the 
favorite freely, and the result of his dealings was, as 
his son correctly stated to poor Lady Clavering, a 
loss of seven thousand pounds. 

Indeed, it was a cruel blow upon the lady, who had 
discharged her husband's debts many times over : who 
had received BS many times bis oaths and promises of 
amendment ; who had paid his money-lenders and 
horse-dealers ; who had furnished his town and coun- 
try houses, and who was called upon now instantly to 
meet this enormous sum, the penalty of her cowardly 
husband's extravagance. 

It has been described in former pages how the elder 
Pendennis had become the adviser of the Clavering 
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oly, and, in his quality of intimate friend of tlio 
honae, had gooe over every room of it, and even seen 
that ugly closet which we all of us have, aud in which, 
according to the proverb, the family skeleton is locked 
up. About the Baronet's pecuniary matters, if the 
Major did not know, it was because Clavering himself 
did not know them, and hid them from himself and 
others in such a hopeless entanglement of ties, that 
it was impossible for advisor or attorney or prinoipal 
to get an accurate knowledge of his affairs. liut, con- ' 
cemiog Lady Clavering, the Major was muoli better 
informed; and when the unlucky mishap of the 
Derby arose, he took upon hiiuaelf to liecome com- 
pletely and thoroughly acquainted with all her means, 
whatsoever they were ; and was now accurately in- 
formed of the vast and repeated sacrifices which 
the widow Amory had made in behalf of her present 
hnsband. 

He did not conceal, — and he had won no small 
favor from Miss Blanche byavowingit, — his opinion, 
that Lady Clavering's daughter had heen hardly treated 
At the expense of her son, by her second marriage: 
and in his conversations with Lady Clavering had 
fairly hinted that be thought Miss Blanche ought to 
have a better provision. We have sairl that he bad 
already given the widow to understand that he knew 
all the particulars of her early and unfortunate hiS' 
toiy, having been in India at the time when — when 
the painfnl circumstances occurred which had ended 
in her parting from her first husband. He c^mld UiU 
her where to find the Calcntta newspaper which coiw 
tamed the account of Amory's trial, and be showed, 
and the B^om waa not a little grateful to him for 
Ua fnrhi'iiimif>, how, bring aware all along of this 
muMbap whidi had bebllen ber, be had kejA all know- 
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ledge of it to himself, and been constantly the friend 
of her family. 

" Interested motives, ray dear Lady Clavering," he 
said, "of course I may have had. We all have inter- 
eated motives, and mine, I don't conceal from you, 
was to make a marriage between my nephew and 
your daughter." To which Lady Clavering, perhaps 
with some surprise that the Major should choose her 
family for a union with his own, said she was quite 
willing to consent. 

But frankly he said, " My dear lady, my boy has 
bnt five hundred a year, and a wife with ten thousand 
pounds to her fortune would scarcely better him. We 
could do better for him than that, permit me to say ; 
and he is a shrewd cautious young fellow wlio has 
Bown his wild oats now — who has very good parts 
and plenty of ambition — and whose object in mar- 
rying is to better himself. If you and Sir Francis 
ohose — and 8ir Francis, take my word for it, will 
refuse you nothing — you could put Arthur in a way 
to advance very considerably in the world, and show 
the stuff which he has in him. Of what use is that 
seat in Parliament to Clavering, who scarcely ever 
Bhowa his face in the House, or speaks a word there ? 
I 'm told by gentlemen who heard my boy at Oxbridge, 
that he was famous as an orator, begad I — and once 
put his foot into the stirrup and mount him, I 've no 
doubt he won't be the last of the field. Ma'am. I Ve 
tested the chap, and know him pretty well, I think. 
He is much too lazy, and careless, and flighty a fel- 
low, to make a jog-trot journey, and arrive, as your 
lawyers do, at the end of their lives ! but give him a 
start and good friends, and an opportunity, and take 
my word for it, he'll make himself a name that his 
sons shall be proud of. I don't see any way for a 
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him forward in the raid, and viMMB ke mm fin « 
good oaine and a station is tteeoomtiy, belaid, in ictaim 
for the advantages vhidt sbe liriiigs turn. It woold 
be better fcv yoo to hare a disti^aishfd sOB-i&-law, 
than to keep your baaband i» in Parliament, vho '9 
of no good to himself or to anj'body else there, and 
that 'g, I say, why I 've been interested about i|-ou, and 
oifer you what I think a good bargain for both," 

"You know I look upon Arthur as one of th« 
femily almost now," said the good-natured Begtini ( 
"he oomes and goes when he likes ; and the more I 
think of his dear mother, the more I see there 's fow 
people so good — none so good to me. Ami I 'm 8iir« 
I cried when I heard of her death, and would have 
gone into mourning for her myself, only liliwk don't 
become me. And I know who his mother wanted 
him to marry — Laura, I mean — whom old Liidy 
Sockminster has taken such a frtncy to, and no won* 
der. She 'a a better girl than my girl. I know both. 
And my Betsy — Blanche, I mean — ain't i)ei.'n a com- 
fort to me, Major. It 's Laura Pan ought to marry." 

" Marry on five hundred a-year I My dear good 
BOul, you are mad ! " Major Pendennis said. " Think 
over what I have said to you. Do nothing in yont 
affairs with that unhappy husband of yours withoat 
Gonsolting me ; and remember that old Pendenaia Is 
always yooT friend." 

For some time previous. Pen's ancle had held ilmU 

lar langoage to Hiss Amory. He had pointed out to 

her the oonrenience of the match which he had at 

heart, and was bound to say, that mutual coavenieoM 

»o*.ai.— > 



WM of all thingH fth<? virry ti^st in the world to marry 
vym — till* /inly thing. " I«ook at your love-mar- 
rinffn, my ^^^t ymng nrcatare. The lore-match 
pp(i|jl« nrf t.h*' ini'St notorKniA of all for qnarrellmg 
RttftWRT'ln ; find a f;irl who runs away with Jack to 
Gri-triA (.lrt!»ii, itoiixtAiitly mns away with Tom to 
flwitterlniid aftorwarda. 'J'lie great point in marriage 
fit f'lr [Hnipio 1(1 Agree to Im Ufleful to one another. 
Tift! latly lirinns the means, and the gentleman araiU 
liimRMir of tlicm. My Ixiy'n wife brings the horse, 
nml Iiegnd Pen goes in and vina the plate. That 's 
what 1 civil ft Rnisilile union. A eoiiide like that have 
Roiiielhliig to talk to each other abont when they come 
togptlier. If yon had Cujrid himself to talk to — it 
UlnnHiP ami Wn worn Ciii>id aud Psyche, begad — 
they M Itegin to yawn after a few evenings, if they 
had nothing but Ki>ntimi>nt t^o B{>eAk on." 

As for Miss Amory, she was cpnt#nt^^d enough with 
!Vn as lung as there was nobody better. And how 
many other young ladies are like her? — and how 
manj' hive-maTTiag«s carrj- on well to the last ? — and 
how many sentimental firms do not finish in bank- 
ruiifiy ? — and hi^w many hemic passions dont 
dv-indle <lewn into despicable indifferenoe, or end is 
»hMn*>fnl d^f*»t? 

These \-iew8 of life and philosophy thp Major was 
eonstantly, iKVording to his enstom, incnloating on 
TYn, whopc mind was suph that be coald see the right 
on both sides of many qnestions, and, comprehending 
the sentimontnl life whieh was quite out of the reach 
of the honest Major's intellignnoe, could understand 
the praetieMl life too, and accommodate himseJf. or 
tliink he could accommodate himself, to tL So it 
eame to puss that during the spring snnneeding his 
mother's deatJk he "was a good deal under the influence 
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(rf bis Ttncle's adrice, and domesticated in Lady Clnver- 
lug's house ; and in a measare was accepted by JCiss 
Amoiy withont being a siiitor, and was received with- 
out being engaged. Tlie young people were extremely 
^miliar, without being particularly sentimental, and 
met and parted with each other in perfect good-humor. 
"And I," thought Pendeiinis, "am the fellow who 
eight years ago had a grand passion, and last year ^ras 
raging in a fever about Briseis I " 

Yes, it TPas the same Pendennia, and time had 
brought to him, as to the rest of us, its ordinary con- 
sequences, consolations, developments. We alter very 
little. IVhen we talk of this man or that woman 
being no longer the same person whom we remember 
in youth, and remark (of course to deplore) changes 
in our friends, we don't, perhaps, calculate that cir- 
cumstance only brings out the latent defect or quality, 
and does not create it. The selfish langiior and in- 
difference of to-day's possession is the consequence of 
tiie selfish ardor of yesterday's pursuit : the scorn and 
!8S which cries vanitaa vanitatttm is but the 
' lassitude of the sick appetite palled with pleasure : 
the insolence of the successful parvenu is only the 
necessary continuance of the career of the needy 
stmggler : our mental changes are like our gray hairs 
or our wrinkles — but the ful&lnnent of the plan of 
mortal growth and decay : that which is snow-white 
now was glossy black once ; that which is sluggish 
obesity to-day was boisterous rosy health a few years 
back; that calm weariness, benevolent, resigned, and 
disappointed, was ambition, fierce and violent, but a 
few years since, and has only settled into submissive 
repose after many a battle and defeat. Lucky he who 
can bear his failure so generoosly, and give up his 



broken sword to Fate the Conqueror with a manly 
and humble heart ! Are you not awe-stricken, you, 
friendly reader, who, taking the page up for a mo- 
ment's light reading, lay it down, perchance, for a 
graver reflection, — to think how you, who have con- 
summated your success or your disaster, may be 
holding marked station, or a hopeless and nameless 
place, in the crowd — who have passed through how 
many struggles of defeat, success, crime, remorse, to 
yourself only known ! — who may have loved and 
grown cold, wept aJid laughed again, how often ! — 
to think how you are the same You, whom in child- 
hood you remember, before the voyage of life began ? 
It has been prosperous, and you are riding into port, 
the people huzzaing and the guns saluting, — and the 
lucky captain bows from the ship's side, and there is 
a care under the star on his breast which nobody 
knows of: or you are wrecked, and lashed, hopeless, 
to a solitary spar out at sea : — the sinking man and 
the successful one are thinking ea«h about home, very 
likely, and remembering the time when they were 
children ; alone on the hopeless spar, drowning out of 
sight; alone In the midst of the crowd applauding 
yon. 
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OtTB good-natured Begum was at first so much ea- 
raged at this last instance of her husband's duplicity 
and folly, that she refused to give Sir Francis Claver- 
ing any aid in order to meet liis debts of honor, and 
decided that she would separate from him, and leave 
him to the consequences of his incorrigible weakness 
and waste. After that fatal day's transactions at the 
Derby, the unlucky gambler was in such a condition 
of mind that he was disposed to avoid everybody ; 
alike his turf-associates with whom he bad made 
debts which he trembled lest he should not have the 
means of paying, and his wife, his long-suffering 
banker, on whom he reasonably doubted whether be 
flhould be allowed any longer to draw. When La<ly 
daTerii^ asked the next moroii^ whether Sir Francis 
VBS in the house, she received answer that he had not 
returned that night, but had sent a messenger to his 
valet, ordering him to forward clothes and letters by 
the bearer. Strong knew that he should have a visit 
or a message from him in the course of that or the 
subsequent day, and accordingly got a note beseeching 
him to call upon his distracted friend, V. C, at Short's 
Hotel, Slackfriars, and ask for Mr. Francis there. 
For the Baronet was a gentleman of that peculiarity 
of mind that he would rather tell a lie than not, and 
always began a contest with fortoiie by runmng awar 
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aud hiding himself. The Boots of Mr. Short* a estab- 
lishment, who carried ClaTering's message to Gros- 
vcDor Place, and brought back his carpet-bag, was 
instantly aware who was thfe owner of the bag, and 
he imparted his information to the footman who 
was laying the breakfast-table, who carried down the 
news to the servants' hall, who took it to Mrs. Bon- 
ner, my lady's housekeeper and confidential maid, 
who carried it to my lady. And thus every single 
person in the Grosvenor Place establishment knew 
that Sir Francis was in biding, under the name of 
Francis, at an inn in the Blackfriars Road. And Sir 
Francis's coachman told the news to other gentlemen's 
coachmen, who carried it tu their masters, and to the 
neighboring Tattersall's, where very gloomy anticipa- 
tions were formed that Sir Francis Clavering was 
about to make a tour in the Levant. 

In the course of that day the number of letters ad- 
dressed to Sir Francis Clavering, Bart., which found 
their way to his hall table, was quite remarkable. 
The French cook sent in his account to my lady ; the 
tradesmen who supplied her ladyship's table, and 
Messrs. Finer and Gimcrack, the mercers and oma^ 
mental dealers, and Madame Crinoline, the eminent 
milliner, also forwarded their little bills to her 
ladyship, in company with Miss Amory'a private, 
and by no means inconsiderable, account at each 
establishment. 

In the afternoon of the day after the Derby, when 
Strong (after a colloquy with his principal at Short's 
Hotel, whom he found crying and drinking Cura^oa) 
called to transact business according to his custom at 
Grosvenor Place, he found all these suspicious docu- 
ments ranged in the Baronet's study ; and began to open 
them and examine them with a rueful countenance. 
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Mrs. Bonner, my lady's maid and housekeeper, came 
down upon him whilst engaged in this occupation. 
Mrs. Bonner, a part of the family, and as necessary to 
her mistress as the Chevalier was to Sir Francis, was 
of course on Lady Clavering's side in the dispute be- 
tween her and her husband, and as by duty bound 
even more angry than her ladyship herself. 

" She won't pay, if she takes my advice," Mrs. Bon- 
ner said. " Tou '11 please to go back to Sir Francis, 
Captain — and he lurking about in a low public-house 
and don't dare to face his wife like a man ! — and say 
that we won't pay his debts no longer. We made a 
man of him, we took him out of jail (and other folks 
too perhaps), we 've paid his debts over and over again 
— we set him up in Parliament and gave him a house 
in town and country, and where he don't dare show 
his face, the shabby sneak 1 We 've given him the 
horse he rides and the dinner he eats and the very 
clothes he has on hia back ; and we will give him no 
more. Our fortune, such as is left of it, is left to our- 
selves, and we won't waste any more of it on this 
UEgrateful man. We 'U give him enough to live upon 
and leave him, that 's what we '11 do ; aud that 's what 
you may tell him from Susan Bonner." 

Susan Bonner's mistress hearing of Strong's arri- 
val sent for him at this juncture, and the Chevalier 
went up to her ladyship not without hopes that he 
should find her more tractable than her factotum 
Mrs. Bonner. Many a time before had he pleaded 
his client's cause with Lady Clavering and caused 
her good-nature to relent. He tried again once more. 
He painted in dismal colors the situation in which he 
had found Sir Francis: and would not answer for 
any consequences which might ensue if he could not 
find means of meeting his engagements. 
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"Kill hUseU," laughed Hrs. Bonner, "kiUliissel^ 
will IiP? Dying's the best thing he could do." 
Btumg vow<m1 that he bad found him with the razors 
on t)ie table ; but at this, in her turn, Lady Clavering 
laughed bitterly. " He '11 do himself no hann, as 
long as thflre '» a shilling left of which he can rob a 
jMjor woman. His life 's quite safe, Captain : you 
may d^pond upon that. Ah 1 it was a bad day that 
evor 1 spt eyi'N ou him." 

" He '» worse than the first man," cried out my 
lady's auiiydeoimp. "He was a man, he waa — a 
wild devil, but he had the courage of a man — 
whereas this fellow — what's the use of my lady 
paying hin IiIUh, and selling her diamonds, and for- 
giving him ? Ho '11 bo as bad again next year. The 
Tory next t'hanee he has he '11 be a cheating of her, 
and robbing of her ; and her money will go to keep 
A paok of roguoB and swindlers — I don't mean yon, 
CHptain— you've been a good friend to us enough, 
bating wo wish we 'd never set eyes on you," 

The Chcvalior saw from tlie words which Mrs. 
Bonner had let slip regarding the <Uamonds, that 
the kind Begum was disposed to relent once more 
at letut. and that there wore hopes still for bis 
])rinot)>al. 

" Upon my word, Ma'am," he said, with a real feel- 
ing of symitathy for Lady Clavering's tioables, and 
admiration for her untiring good-uatare, and with ft 
show of enthufliasra which adtraaoed not a litHe kis 
ffnKvleR.1 patron's cause — " anything ytm say against 
davoring. or Mrs. Bitnne^ here ories omt B^rajnst me, 
is no better than w« At^&rr^ botjt of us., and it was 
an nnlnclcy day for you wben yoo saw eithpr. He 
liM bshav^d craelity *o yoa .- and if von were not tite 
■MM g Mt eroM «m1 taopTisg woman in the vorU, I 
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r Qkcre wooM be no dttaw tot ^m. Bol yOtt 

can't iet the father of yuor sod ba s diagmaad MM% 
and send little Kank into th« world vitK Mwh « 
stalo npoQ him. Tie him down; bind him by Uiy 
promises yoti like : I Toaoh for him that li« will 
Bobacribe them," 

"And break 'em," said Mrs. Bonuer. 

"And keep 'em this time," cried out Strong. " Ho 
most keep them. If you could haro smu how hn 
wept, Ma'am I ' Oh, Strong,' ha aaid to mo, ' U 'a uol 
for mjaeU I feel now : it 'a for my boy — It "a for tlm 
best woman in England, whom I havu tn>iit(td ItaHely 
— I know I have.' He didn't intend to hot uikih 
this race, Ma'am — indeed he didn't. He wiut eliout^id 
into it: all the ring was taken in. He tlioiiglit lin 
might make the bet quite safely, without tiai loiuit 
risk. And it wiU be a lesson to liim fur nil hiji llfo 
long. To see a man cry — Oh, It 'b dreadful." 

" He don't think much of making my d>^ur Mlitiiu* 
cry," said Mrs. Bonner — '* jxKir dear «uul 1 — look it 
he does, Capt^n." 

"If you've the soul of a man, Ctavprinif," Utrimg 
■aid to lu3 prineipAl, when he nscomtteil thhi ■««» to 
him, " yoa 11 keep jrour promiae thit Uim ( lUid, m 
help mc^ Heann I U jaa break wotd witli h»tf 1 11 
tofK i^nrt jvt sod taU alL" 

••What, aUr" erled iU. Fnaeit, to vlkeM Mi 
wha— ili» hn^n the new* hack M fflmfs Iteblf 



I na * fed 7 " bwNt M* 



iUi fm,^Nrt*4 f#M mtm dw 1^ a^te be mar 1h^ 

"ii^ ktf/vfn H, (PfTi htfY" AtiAtA oat CUnxiaf. 
"litHHH him — kill (.ifo." 

"IflrtlUl Ilk" t'. htlliMnn, WfrnMn'tyoo^ftldboy?" 
Mrid FN^(^<e, v-iUt n <)(i<>«r, frtifflng hU agar. 

'tiif tUmiM ilivhM tila w«ak Imnd against his 
ftttftiM't ; [rpHiMim Uin 'rtlwr lind fntnrpreted Mb wish 
f\§iH\t "'111, Rtn-niitr' Jifl (-rl«d, "if I dared, I'd 
biHi Htt fitil t;ii iTiyBplf, for I'm tlio d— oat miaerable 
nt<^ )j| oil ll'.ittilnii'}, It 'n Unit tliut makna rae so wild 
rttlil t»hk!»>i>): It's ilmfi wtilnli iniikus me take to 
ilHltk (ftliil Itp iliniik, witli n trdiulilliiK haml, a bumper 
tit tii« hiHidPl' -^ ilip (JtirnijiKi), mid Ui [ivo about with 
theft? Hilpvpw, I kiiiiw tliey'm tlilovos, i>v(iry oue of 
i|t|lt, )|^ llilpri>R; And — nitd how tuui I help it? 
=ftHd 1 dill n't know II, J^n^ know — and, liy Gad, 
t*M( iHiUHWit =^BU»I until I stw tlip d— dswundrel 
fiWtkt \ kHf* \M HmWftlwHt It thn» tWd»»*il — and 
t Ht At'i nvtA \ 'tl |£() (tlinvtd mtt at iho rowh of Um 
WMllNthdwt hirfK *We( t -U Uity «v>-s*lf tw a fcrost, by 
IfMt ftH^l tww(t M\j«elF u^tteAtrtv — Mt<ii.4t — I*B 
^^^ 'pfMr^ fn^ax-^^Wv hftggKt tn all Kw^rtaadl*' Aadaa 
yii-^t^ Wi«viv IvHSt^, KKirt«4», *wA •(«»)*, tlM iapiAn* 

m # '•'VnA «4^4^ iMtom^iwft tftwriMss ««ft«nbA 
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Tile man waa " good," by a luclty hap, with whom 
Colonel Altamont madQ tiis but ; iintl ou the aettliitg 
day o£ the Derby — as Captaia CUukur, who was ap> 
poinced to settle Sir Francia <Jlavt;ruig^'3 buok for Mm 
(for La*ly Clavering, by the advice of Itijor Peud«a- 
Eus, would not allow the Baronet to lic|iiidate his 
own muoey Cnuiaactioas), paid over the uotea to the 
Baioaec's maay creditors — Colonel ALtamout had the 
aaCi:)&u:tioa of receiving the odils of thirty to oue iu 
Sfti^ which be had taken against the wiauiug horse 
of the day. 

Nombeis of the Coloael's frieuda were pKseut oa 
the occasion to congratulate him on his luck — all 
Altamont's own set and the gents who met in thd 
private parlor of the convivial Wheeler, my boat of the 
Harieqnin's Head, came to witness thtnr comrade's 
good fortune, and would have liked, with a ewnorcus 
sympathy for success, to share iu it. " Ntiw was ilia 
time," Tom Diver had suggested to the Culotii^l, " to 
have up the specie ship that wiu sunk in the Gulf uf 
Mexico, with the three hundred and eighty thonBuml 
dollars on board, besides bars and doubloons." " The 
Tredyddlums were very low — to bo Iwught for an 
old song — never was such an ox'P*"^nity for buyiug 
shares," Mr. Keightley inainuat«d ; and Jai'k Holt 
pressed forward his tobaccos muggling scheme, the 
audacity of which pleased the Colonel more than any 
other of the speculations proposed to him, Then of 
the Harlequin's Head boys ; there was Jai^k Back- 
straw, who knew of a pair of horses which the Colonel 
must buy; Tom Fleet, whose satirical pajjer, "The 
Swell, " wanted but two hundred pounds of capital to 
be worth a thousand a-year to any man — " with such 
a power and influence, Colonel, you rogue, and tlie 
«tUri» of all the green-rooms in London," Turn urged; 
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whtiNt llttlo Mnnii Abrains entreated the Colonel not 
to |j<it«ri Ui tlutHe iiliMUrd feUowe with tbelt humbng- 
tfinK wjMimitiilimiH, but to invest his money in some 
tpXNl HMn wliicli MiiHB could get for him, and whicli 
wuiilil TtAMTii him fifty jierccnt as safe as the Bank 
of Kiiyliwd. 

Enoh and nil of those worthies came round the 
Uolonul with their various blaudishincnts ; but he had 
oniirftlpi oiKiilf^h t» ruNist them, and to button up hia 
Udtoii In thfl pocket of his eunt, and go home to Strong, 
Htid " KlKirt " tin' oiiti'r door of the chambers. Honest 
tttroiig hml j{ivru his ft'Uow-lodjjer good advice about 
all hli uuiiuaJntAnoeB ; and though, when pressed, he 
dill not nitnd frankly biking tweikty pounds himself 
t>Ht of tii« Oulonpl'a winuings, Strong was a great deal 
too U]trl|chl to U't uthvra ch^nt him. 

H« WM uot a bail fellow when in good fortune. thU 
Albuatuit Iln onlereil a smart livery for Grady, and 
U1ihI« poor old C^ti(;iui ahed tears of quickly dried 
BmUltidtf by (riving hiiu a fiv&-pound note after a snog 
(linupr tit the Hack Kitchen, and he bought a gt«eii 
ahttwl for Mr«. lUiltvui. and a yellow one fof Fanny ; 
tW luwit brtlliaut " sacritioes " of a Be^nt Sti««t 
tuhctdMahfr^ window. And » tltort tine aftw tU% 
u)<o« ttM- birtlKhjr, whiA hi^iaDfld in the nooA oC 
Juuw\ itiaa Xmatj neeivad tnm "nfiMsd'n {mraal 
wtewiiwg as tuotaaa a bHwninlaM writifdeA, m 
lAM ttMM WIS k M* of awtiqmt^ Oe ■ 
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about tMs period ; and he was found by Strong in 
the open Auetion-Eoom in Cheapaide, having invested 
some money in two desks, aeveral pairs of richly plated 
candlesticks, a dinner iperyju, and a bagatelle-board. 
The dinner ipergnt remained at chambers, and figured 
at the banquets there, which the Colonel gave pretty 
freely. It seemed beautiful in his eyes, until Jack 
Holt s^d it looked as if it had been taken " in a bilL" 
And Jack Holt eertainly knew. 

The dinners were pretty frequent at chambers, and 
Sir Francis Clavering condescended to partake of them 
constantly. His own house was shot np : the socceft- 
SOT of Hirobolant, who had sent in his bills so prema- 
torely, was dismisBed by the indignant lady Clavering : 
tbe tuxariaiiee of the establishment was greatly pruned 
aod ndneed. One of the large footmen waa cashiered, 
luoB wlodi file ofiier gave wamiag, sot liki''g to servs 
witfaoot Ins naC^ or in a iaodlT' when ovfj one foot- 
mawBikep^. General tad tevcra eeoMned lefofm 
verapnetind bjth0BcsaiD inhervbrie booMbold, 
in ooBseqacaee <rf tfa* eztnvapnee (rf vUcft ber gnc» 
len bmfand kd been gwltr. Tbe X^or wM be* 
ladyab^a fnead; flluMfton Oe poit of poocCUver- 
" Itbe bon ' 




would go to have a game at billiards and a cigar : oi 
showed in the sporting public-bouses ; or be raigbt be 
seen lurking about Lincoln's Inn and bis lawyers', 
where the principals kept him for hours waiting, and 
the clerks winked at each other, as he sat in their 
office. No wonder that he relished the dinners at 
Shepherd's Inn, and waa perfectly resigned there : 
resigned ? he was so happy nowhere else ; he was 
wretched amongst bis equals, who scorned him — but 
here he was the chief guest at the table, where they 
continually addressed him with "Yes, Sir Francis," 
and " No, Sir Francis ; " where he told his wretched 
jokes, and where he quavered his dreary little French 
song, after Strong had sung his jovial chorus, and 
honest Costigau had piped bis Irish ditties. Such a 
jolly menage a^ Strong's, with Grady's Irish atew, and 
the Chevalier's brew of punch after dinner, would have 
been welcome to many a better man than Clavering, 
the solitude of whose great bouse at home frightened 
him, where he was attended only by the old woman 
who kept the houscj and his valet who sneered at 

" Yes, dammit," said he, to his friends in Shep- 
herd's Inn. " That fellow of mine, I must turn him 
away, only I owe bLm two years' wages, curse him, 
and can't ask my lady. He brings me my tea cold 
of a morning, with a dem'd leaden tea-spoon, and he 
says my lady 's sent all the plate to the banker's be- 
cause it ain't safe. — Now ain't it hard that she won't 
trust me with a single tea-spoon ; ain't it ungentle- 
manlike, Altamont ? You know my lady 'a of low 
birth — that is — I beg your pardon — hem — that 
18, it's most cruel of her not to show more confi- 
dence in me. And the very servants begin to laugh 
— the dam scoundrels ! 1 11 break every boiie in 




r great liuOdng bo£e&, bstw ^em, 3 tnll. — Th(Q> 
dcmt KDSTrer iet IwH : uid — icnd my miwi «tw At 
VaaxliaU lasi idglc WTiii one of my dress shirts ttnA 
aj TC^v<et wwsteMt «m, — I katm it was whk— tfcn 
eanfaBBded iiij ifcM MwJBg^awl— «>^ Im wmA «M 
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— all tboae infennl nsotlk aS rd«ts." 

He was rei; kind to Allainont now : hi> lis^^nfd to 
the Colonel'a load stories when Altiunoitt ^Mt<-rili«il 
how — when he was working his way home ohw fnnn 
Xew Zealand, where he had Iw^r ou a whitliiiit i>k- 
pedjtton — he and his coraroiles hail Won ohlig^ to 
shirk on board at night, to escajte from their wIwb, 
by Jove — and how the poor devils jnit out in their 
canoes when they saw the ship under haII, am) ptu\- 
died madly after her: how he had kipii Innt. In Uir 
bush once for three months in New MimUi Wnlen, 
when he was there once on a tnulitii; )i|i«niliil,l<iii ■ 
how he had seen Boney at Saint Hi'li-nit, ami bpen 
presented to him with the rest of thfl nfllrcrs "f the 
Indiaman of which he was a inato — to all thone tales 
(and over his cups Altamont told many of timet } and 
it most be owned, lied and bragged a ^ent deal) 8if 
Fiancia now listened with grfiat att«Titi(ii ; mitking n 
point of drinking wine with Altamont at dififff, ami 
of treating him with every diatir<,-ti"n. 

" Leave him alone, I know what h« '» » WfmJng Ui" 
Altamont aaid, langhing to Httrmg, whn re monxt rated 
with him, "and leave me ak>n« : t know what ( 'm 
a telliiig, very welL I was offleeT ftn V-Mfl an fn- 
diaman, so I waa .- I traded Ut Sew South Wales, 
ao I did. in a ship of my own, and l<wt hT, t b*- 
eame olBeer to the Jfawaub, sri I Hid; mil;,- me and 
mj royal roaster have iiad a diff-rencji, Str'>n({ — 
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that 'a it. Who 'a the better or the worse for what 
I tell ? — or knows anything about me ? The other 
chap is dead — shot in the bush, and his body reckog- 
nized at Sydney. If I thought anybody would split, 
do you think I would n't wring his neck ? I 've done 
aa good before now, Strong — I told you how I did 
for the overseer before I took leave — but in fair 
fight t mean — in fair fight ; or, rayther, he had the 
best of it. He had his gun and bay'net, and I had 
only an ase. Fifty of 'em saw it — ay, and cheered 

me when I did it — and I'd do it again, him, 

would n't I ? I ain't afraid of anybody ; and I 'd 
have the life of the man who split upon me. That 'b 
my maxim, and i>as8 me the liquor — Tou would n't 
torn on a man. I know you. You 're an honest 
feller, and will stand by a feller, and have looked 
death in the face like a man. But as for that lily- 
livered sneak — that poor lyin' swindlin' cringin' cur 
of a Clavering — who stands in my shoes — stands 
in my shoes, bang him 1 1 11 make him pull my 
boots off and clean 'em, I will. Ha, ha ! " Here he 
burst out into a wild laugh, at which Strong got up and 
put away the brandy-bottle. The other still laughed 
good-humoredly. " Yon 're right, old boy," he said ; 
" you alwa}rs keep your head oool, yxiu do — and when 
I begin to talk too ranch — ■ I say, when I begin to 
piui. I authorize you, and order yon, and command 
you, to put away the brandy-bottle." 

The event for which, with cynical enjoyment, Alta- 
mont had been on the look-out, came very speedily. 
One day, Strong being absent npon an errand for his 
princii>a1, Sir Francis made his appearance in the 
chambers, and found the envoy of the Xawaub alone. 
He abased the world in general for being heartless 
aikd onkiud to him : he abused his wife for being nn- 
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generous to Mm : he abused Strong for being ungTa,te- 
ful — hundreds of pounds had be given Ked Strong — 
been his friend for life and kept him out of jail, by 
JoTB, — and now Ned was taking her ladyship's side 
i^aiost him and abetting her in her infernal unkind 
treatment of him. " They 've entered into a conspiracy 
to keep me penniless, Altamont," the Baronet said : 
"they don't give me as much pocket-uoney as Fr&nk 
has at school." 

" Why don't you go down to Richmond and borrow 
of him, Clavering f " Altamont broke out with a 
savage l.iugli. " He would n't see his poor old beggar 
of a. father without pocket-money, would he ? " 

" I tell you, I 've been obliged to humiliate myself 
cmellT," Clavering said. "Ixx>k here, sir, — look 
here, at these pawn-tickets ! Fancy a Member of Par- 
liament and an old English Baronet, by Gad I obliged 
to put a drawing-room clock and a Buhl inkstand up 
the Bpout; and a gold dock's bead paper -holder, that 
I dare say cost my wife five pound, for which they 'd 
only give me fifteen-and-six I Oh, it 's a humiliating 
thing, sir. poverty to a man of my habits ; and it 'e 
made me shed tears, air, — tears ; and that d— d valet 
of mine — ea»e him, I wish he was hangedl — has 
had ^e txmfounded impudence to threaten to tell my 
lady : as if the things in my own house wer« nt my 
own, to sell or to keep, or to fling out of window if I 
choose — by Gad ! the confounded scoundreL" 

" Crr a little ; don't mind eryin' before me— it 11 
K^ien yon, Clavering," the other said. "^ Why, 1 say, 
old feller, what a happy feller I once thooght you, and 
wiad. a miserable son of a gun you really are ! " 

*" It 'b a shame that they treat me so, ain't it ? " Clav- 
erisg went on, — for though ordinarily silent and apa- 
thetic, about his own griefs the Baronet could whine 
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for an hour at a time. "And — and, by Gad, sir, I 
haven't got the money to pay the very cab that's 
waiting for me at the door ; and the porteress, that 
MrB. Bolton, lent me three shillin's, and 1 don't like to 
ask her for any mora : and I asked that d— d old Coa- 
tigan, the confounded old penniless Irish miscreant^ 
and he had n't got a shilliu', the beggar ; and Campion 's 
out of town, or else he 'd do a little bill for me, I know 
he would.'' 

" I thought yon swore on your honor to your wife 
that you would n't put your name to paper," said Mr. 
Altamont, puffing at his cigar. 

" Wliy does she leave me without pocket-money 
then ? Dajnme, I must have money," cried out the 
Baronet " Oh, Am — , Ob, Altamont, I 'm the most 
miserable beggar alive." 

" You 'd like a chap to lend you a twenty-pound note, 
would n't you, now ? " the other asked. 

"If you would, I'd be grateful to you for ever — for 
ever, my dearest friend," cried Claveriug. 

" How much would you give ? Will you give a fifty- 
pound biU, at six mouths, for half down and half in 
plate ? " asked Altamont. 

" Yes, I would, so help me , and pay it on the 

day," screamed Clavering. " I '11 make it payable at 
my banker's : I '11 do anything you like." 

" Well, I was only chaffing you. I '11 ^ive you 
twenty pound." 

" You said a pony," interposed Clavering ; " my 
dear fellow, you said a pony, and I '11 be eternally 
obliged to you ; and I '11 not take it as a gift — only as 
a loan, and pay you back in six months. I take my 
oath I will." 

"Well— well — there's the money, Sir Francis 
Clavering. I ain't a bad fellow. When I 've money 
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in my pocket, dammy, I apend it like a man. IIurQ 'a 
five-and-twenty for you. Don't be losing it at the 
hells now. Don't be making a fool of yourself, do 
down to Clavering Pai'k, and it '1! keep you ever so 
long. You need n't 'ave butchers' meat; there's pigs, 
I dare say, on the premises : and you can shoot ralilnts 
for dinner, you know, every day till the game comes 
in. Besides, the neighbors will ask you about to din- 
ner, you know, sometimes, for you are a Baronet, 
though you have outrun the constable. And you 've 
got this comfort, that I'm off your shoulders for a 
good bit to come — p'raps this two years — if I don't 
play; and I don't intend to touch the confouiidecl 
black and red : and by that time my lady, as you call 
her — Jimmy, I used to say — will have come round 
ag^n ; and you '11 be ready for me, you know, and 
come down handsomely to yours truly." 

At this juncture of their conversation Strong re- 
tomed, nor did the Baronet care much about prolong- 
ing the talk, having got the money ; and he maile his 
iray from Shepherd's Inn, and vreot home and bullied 
his aerrant in a manner so minsually brisk and inao. 
lent, that the man concluded his master must have 
pawned some more of the boose furniture, or, at any 
late, haT« oome into possession of some ready money. 

"And yet 1 've looked over the house, Korgan, and 
I don't think he has took any more of the things," 
Sir Francis's valet said to Major Pendennis's man, as 
tbe; met at their Club soon after. " My lady lockM 
■Bp a'moBt all tie bejewtary afore she went away, and 
ht evnldn't take away the picters and looking- 
g*»"— in a cab: and be wouldn't spout the fenilen 
— dfiwirBM — he unt bo bad aa th^ But he's got 
mtm^ •cmcIot . He 's so dam'd inpereot when he 
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have. A few nights ago I sor him at Vauxhall, 
where I was a polkin with Lady Henilj Badewood'a 
gals — a wery pleasant room that is, and an uncom- 
mon good lot in it, hall except the 'ouaekeeper, and 
she 's methodisticle — I was a polkin — you're too old a 
cove to polk, Mr. Morgan — and 'ere 'a your 'ealth — 
and I 'appened to 'are on some of Clavering'a tMier- 
dashery, and he sor it too: and he didn't dare so 
much as speak a word." ' 

" How about the house in St John's Wood ? " Mr. 
Morgan asked, 

"Execution in it. — Sold np hevery thing: ponies, 
and pianna, and brougham, and all. Mrs. Atontagae 
Rivers hoff to Boulogne, — non est inwentus, Mr. Mor- 
gan. It 's my belief she put the execution in herself: 
and was tired of him." 

" Play much ? " asked Morgan. 

" Not since the smash. When your Governor, and 
the lawyers, and my lady and him had that tremendu- 
ous scene : he went down on his knees, my lady told 
Mrs. Bonner, as told me, — and swoar as he never 
more would touch a card or a dice, or put his name to 
a bit of paper ; and my lady was a goin' to give him 
the notes down to pay his liabilities after the race: 
only your Governor said, (which he wrote it on a 
piece of paper, and passed it across the table to the 
lawyer and my lady), that some one else had better 
book up for him, for he 'd have kep' some of the 
money. He's a sly old cove, your Gov'nor." 

The expression of "old cove," thus flippantly ap- 
plied by the younger gentleman to himself and his 
master, displeased Mr. Morgan exceedingly. On the 
first occasion, when Mr. Lightfoot used the obnosions 
expression, his comrade's anger was only indicated by 
a silent frown j but on the second offence, Morgan, 
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who WHB smoking hia cigar elegantly, and holding it 
on the tip of his penknife, withdrew the cigar from 
his lips, and took his young friend to task. 

" Don't call Major Pendennis an old cove, if you '11 
'ave the goodness, Lightfoot, and don't call me an old 
cove, nether. Such words ain't used in society ; and 
we have lived in the fust society, both at 'ome and 
foring. We've been intimate with the fust states- 
men of Europe. When we go abroad we dine with 
Prince Metternich and Louy Philup reg'lar. We go 
here to the best houses, the tip tops, I tell you- We 
ride with Lord John and the noble Whyeouut at the 
edd of Foring Affairs. We dine with the Hearl of 
Burgrave, and are consulted by the Marquis of 
Steyne, in everj-think. We ouyht to know a thing or 
two, Mr. Lightfoot. You 're a yonng rntin ; I 'm an 
old cove, E^ you say. We've both seen the world, 
and we both know that it ain't money, nor beiu' a 
Baronet, nor 'avin' a town and country 'ouse, nor a 
paltry five or sis thousand a year." 

"It's ten, Mr. Morgan," cried Mr. Liglitfoot, with 
great animation, 

"It maif have been, sir," Morgan said, with calm 
severity; "it may have been, Mr. Lightfoot, but it 
ain't six now, nor five, sir. It's been doosedly dipped 
and cut into, air, by the confounded extravygance of 
your master, with his helbow shakin', and his bill dis- 
countin', and his cottage in the Regency Park, and 
his many wickednesses. He 's a bad nn, Mr. Light- 
foot, — a bad lot sir, and that you know. And it ain't 
money, sir, — not such money as that, at any rate, 
come from a Calcuttar attorney, and I dusaay wrung 
out of the pore starving blacks — that will give a 
posson position in society, as you know very well. 
We 've no money, but we go everywhere ; there 's not 



a liouaekeeper's room, sir, iu this town of any conaU 
q^uiuue, wlu-j-e James Uorgaii &in't welcome. Aud it 
van Die who gut you into tJiis Club, Lightfoot, ae ymi 
very well know, thoi^fh I am aJi old cove, and they 
would liuvu bliu^kljallMl you without me as sore ae 
your uanw iu Fredwrit." 

" t know tlKy would, Ur. Uorgan," said the other, 
witii much buuiility. 

" Wi'U, thitu, don't call me an old oove, sir. It 
ain't gd II tie mail like, Frederic Lightfoot, which I 
kiww you when you was a pab-boy, and when your 
fattier won in trouble, and got you the place you have 
iw)w when the Frenehiiiaii went away. And if you 
think, sii', tliut beoauae you're niuking up to Mrs. 
Hiiiiner, who may have saved her two thousand pound 
—Hill) 1 daresay alia lias in dve-aiid-twenty years, as she 
have lived oouiideiitial iitaid to Lady Clavering — yet, 
sir, you must rememlier who put you into that service, 
and you knows what you were hefuro, sir, and it don't 
heiiome you, Frederlo Ligbtfoot, to call me an old 
00 ve." 

" 1 beg your pardon, Mr. Morgan — I can't do more 
thmi umke an uixtlugy — will you have a glass, sir, 
and let me drink your 'ealth ? " 

" Vou kuow I dodi't take B|>errits, Lightfoot," i«- 
{died Morgan, apjieased. ".\ud so you and Mrs. 
llouner is going to put up togfthet, are you?" 

■' !*he 'a old. but two tbomtaiid pound "s a good Ut. 
you see, Mr, Morgan. Aud we '11 gtt the 'Clavering 
Arms ' for a very little ; and lb.it 'U be no bad thing 
when the railroad raus through Clavering. And when 
we are there, 1 hope you 'U oouie and see ns, Mr. 
Moi^;au." 

'• It "a a stoopid pUee, ajid ao society,"* said Mr. 
Morgan. " I kuow it well In Mns. Fetudeuus's 
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time we used to go down rt^i^'lnr, mid Uio Imir rt»- 
freshed me after the London raokot." 

"The railroad will improve Mr. Artlmr'i (iroimrty," 
remarked Lightfoot. " What's alwut llm tlKuru ul ll, 
should you say, sir ? " 

"Under fifteen hundred, sir," imHWdrni] Miirit'iii | 
at which the other, who knew tint oxttiut at [xior 
Arthur's acres, thrust his tongue iu hiH i',hi<i<k, iml 
remained wisely silent. 

"Is bis man any good, Kr. Morgan?" Ughttitob 



"FidgeoD ain't used to tociety m yetf but h«'i 
juaag and has good talent*, and liaa nad a good iImI, 
■ad I deaaay be will do reiy weU," n!pli«d UorgM. 
■BewoKldatquitedofor (A/« kind ot OOtiff, U^ 

»ba*, for he ain't aeeo the world yet" 
Wba Om pint ot theny for wUdi Mr. U^fiMMit 
mAi, f— Vt. Motgaa'a tmmmfitmmt tt«t h» J» 
tfwi to dnk apitili, had ben rfkcMMd hf ffc* ttr« 
B II i.whohdd the «• vp t* Oh liiky mA 
■ ■ifciiiiatirl^Mdwirftrf<heir<y«ii*il,«wt 
iwlBr I Am Indba* «» l> flg riiiiff , t» ihar awt ay^ 
I pMMlanHcref •MMHM«n^Mwia^et«A«4«wi»' 
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you 'd think that butter would n't melt in her mouth : 
and the minute he is gone, very likely, she flares up 
like a little demon, and says things fit to send you 
wild. If Mr. Arthur comes, it's 'Do let's sing that 
there delightful song ! ' or, ' Come and write me them 
pooty verses in this lalbum ! ' and vei-y likely she 's 
been a rilin' her mother, or sticking pins into her 
maid, a minute before. She do stick pins into her 
and pinch her. Mary Hann showed me one of her 
arms quite black and blue ; and I reeklect Mrs, Bon- 
ner, who 's as jealous of me as a old cat, boxed her 
ears for showing me. And then you should see Miss 
at luncheon, when tliere 's nobody but the family. 
She makes b'lieve she never heats, and my! you 
should only jest see her. She has Mary Hann to 
bring her up plum-cakes and creams into her bed- 
room; and the cook 's the only man in the house she 's 
civil to. Bonner says, how, the second season in 
London, Mr. Soppington was a goin" to propose for 
her, and actially came one day, and sor her ding a 
book into the fire, and scold her mother so, that he 
went down softly by the back droring-room door, 
which he came in by; and next thing we heard of 
him was, he was married to Miss Rider. Oh, she 's 
a devil, that little Blanche, and that's my candig 
apinium, Mr. Morgan." 

" Apinion, not apinium, Lightfoot, my good fellow," 
Mr. Morgan said, with parental kindness ; and then 
asked of his own bosom, with a sigh, why the deuce 
does my Governor want Master Arthur to marry such 
a girl as this ? and the tite-a-tete of the two gentlemen 
was broken up by the entry of other gentlemen, mem^ 
bera of the Club — when fashionable town-talk, poli- 
tics, cribbage, and other amusements ensued, and the 
conversation became general. 
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The Gentlemen's Club was held in the parlor of the 
"Wheel of Fortune " publie-housc, in a snug little by- 
lane, leading out of one o£ the great streets of May 
Fair, and frequented by some of the most select 
gentlemen about town. Their masters' affairs, debts, 
intrigues, adventures ; their ladies' good and bad 
qualities and quarrels with their husbands ; all the 
family secrets were here discussed with perfect free- 
dom and confidence : and here, when about to enter 
into a new actuation, a gentlemau was enai>led to get 
every requisite information regarding the family of 
which he proposed to become a member. Liveries, it 
may be imagined, were excluded from this select 
precinct; and the powdered h«ada of the largest 
metropolitan footmen might bow down in rain en- 
treating admission into the Gentleman's Club. These 
outcast giants in plush took their beer in an outer 
apartment of the "Wheel of Fortune," and could no 
more get an entry into the Club room than a Fall 
Mall tradesman or a Lincoln's Ion attorney could get 
admission into Bays's or Spratt's. And it Is because 
the conversation which we have been permitted to 
overhear here, in some measure explains the chai'actera 
and bearings of our story, that we have ventured to 
introduce the reader into a society so exclusive. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE WAY OF THE WOKLD. 



A SHORT time after the piece of good fortune which 
befell Colonel Altamont at Epsom, tliat gentleman 
put into execution his projected foreipi tour, and the 
chronicler of the polite world who goes down to 
London Bridge for the purpose of taking leave of the 
people of fashion who quit this country, announced 
that among the company on board the Soho to Ant- 
werp last Saturday, w«re " Sir Bobert, Lady, and the 
Misses Hodge ; Mr. Serjeant Kewsy, and Mrs. and 
Miss Kewsy ; Colonel Altamont, Major Coddy," etc 
The Colonel travelled in state, and as became a gentle- 
man : he appeared in a rich travelling costume ; he 
drank brandy-and-vater tireely during the passage, 
and was not sick, as some of the other passengers 
were ; and he was attended by his body servant, the 
faithful Irish legionary who had been for some time 
in waiting upon himself and Captain Strong in their 
chambers of Shepherd's Inn. 

The Chevalier partook of a copious dinner at Black- 
wall with his departing friend the Colonel, and one or 
two others, who drank many healths to Altamont at 
that liberal gentleman's expense, "Strong, old boy," 
the Chevalier's worthy chum said, " if you want a 
little money, now 'a your time. I'm your man. 
You're a good feller, and have been a good feller to 
me, and a twenty-pound note more or less will make no 
odds to me." But Strong said, No, he did n't want 
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any money ; he was flusli, quite flush — " that is, not 
flush enough to pay you back your last loan, Altamoat, 
but quite able to carry on for some time to come — " 
and so, with a not uncordial greeting between them, 
the two parted. Had the possession of money really 
made Altamont more honest and amiable than he had 
hitherto been, or only caused him to seem more 
amiable in Strong's eyes ? Perhaps he really waa 
better; and money improved him. Perhaps it was 
the beauty of wealth Strong saw and respected. But 
he argued within himself, " This poor devil, this un- 
lucky outcast of a returned convict, is ten times aa 
good a fellow as my friend Sir Francis Clavering, 
Bart. He has pluck and honesty in his way. He 
will stick to a friend, and face an enemy. The other 
never had courage to do either. And what is it that 
has put the poor devil under a cloud ? He was only 
a little wild, and signed his father-in-law's name. 
Many a man has done worse, and come to no wrong, 
and holds his head up. Clavering does. No, he don't 
hold his head up; he never did in his best days." 
And Strong, perhaps, repented him of the falsehood 
which he had told to the free-handed Colonel, that he 
waa not in want of money ; but it waa a falsehood on 
the aide of honesty, and the Chevalier could not bring 
down his stomach to borrow a second time from his 
outlawed friend. Besides, he could get on. Clavering 
had promised him some : not that Clavering's promises 
were much to be believed, but the Chevalier was of a, 
hopeful turn, and trusted in many chances of catching 
his patron, and waylaying some of those stray remit- 
tances and supplies, in the procuring df which for his 
principal lay Mr. Strong's chief business. 

He had grumbled about Altamont'a companionship 
in the Shepherd's Inn chambers ; but he found those 
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lodgings more glum now without hia partner than 
with him. The solitary life was not agreeable to liis 
social soul; and he had got into extravagant and 
luxurious habits, too, having a servant at his com- 
mand to run his errands, to arrange his toilettes, and 
to cook his meal. It was rather a grand and touching 
sight now to see the portly and handsome gentleman 
painting his own boots, and broiling his own mutton- 
chop. It has been before stated that the Chevalier 
had a wife, a Spanish lady of Vittoria, who had gone 
back to her friends, after a few montlia' union with 
the Captain, whose head she broke with a dish. He 
began to think whether he should not go back and see 
hifl Juanita. The Chevalier was growing melancholy 
after the departure of his friend the Colonel ; or, to 
use his own picturesque expression, was " down on hia 
luck." These moments of depression and intervals of 
ill-fortune occur constantly in the lives of heroes, 
Marius at Mintumse, Charles Edward in the High- 
lands, Napoleon before Elba: — what great man has 
not been called upon to face evil fortune ? 

From Clavering no supplies were to be had for 
some time. The flve-and -twenty pounds, or '' pony " 
which the exemplary Baronet had received from Mr. 
Altamont, had fled out of Clavering's keeping as 
swiftly as many previous ponies. He bad been down 
the river with a choice party of sporting gents, who 
dodged the police and landed in Essex, where they 
put up Billy Bluck to fight Dick the cabman, whom 
the Baronet backed, and who had it all his own way 
for thirteen rounds, when, by an unlucky blow in the 
windpi]>e, Billy killed him. "It's always my luck, 
Strong," Sir Francis said ; " the betting was three to 
one on the cabman, and I thought myself as sure of 
thirty pounds, as if I had it in my pocket. And 
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dammy, T owe my man Lightfoot fourteen poiiod hot 
which he's lent and paid for me : and be duna me — 
the confounded impudent blackguard: and I wish to 
Heaven I knew of any way of getting a bill done, or 
of screwing a little out of my lady ! I '11 give you 
half, Neil, upon my soul and honor, I '11 give you half 
if you can get anybody to do U3 a little fifty." 

But Ned said sternly that he had given Ms word of 
honor, aa a gentleman, that lie would be no party to 
any future bill-transactions ia which her husband 
might engage (who had given his word of honor too), 
and the Chevalier said that he, at least, would keep 
his word, and would black his own boots all hia life 
rather than break hia promise. And wliat ia more, 
he vowed he would advise Lady Claveriug that Sir 
Francis was about to break his faith towards her, 
npon the very first hint which be could get that auoh 
waa Clavering's intention. 

Upon this information Sir Francis Clavering, ao- 
oording to his custom, cried and cursed very volubly. 
He spoke of death as his only resource. He besought 
and implored bis dear Strong, his best friend, his dear 
old Ned, not to throw him over: and when he quitted 
his dearest Ned, as be went down the atairs of Shep- 
herd's Inn, swore and blasphemed at Ned as the most 
infernal villain, and traitor, and blackguard, and cow- 
ard under the eun, and wished Ned was in hia grave, 
and in a worse place, only he would like the con- 
founded ruffian to live, until Frank Clavering had had 
bis revenge out of him. 

In Strong's chambers the Earouet met a gentleman 
whose visits were now, aa it has been shown, very 
frequent in Shepherd's Inn, Mr. Samuel Huxter, of 
Clavering. That young fellow, who had poached the 
walnuts in Clavering Park in his youth, and had seen 
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the Baronet drive through the street at home with 
four horses, and prance up to aburch with powdered 
footmen, had an immense respect for his Member, and 
a prodigious delight iii making his aoquaintance. He 
introduced himself, with much blushing aitd trepida- 
tion, as a Claveriug niau — sou of Mr. Huxter. of the 
market-place — father attended Sir t'raucis's keeper, 
Coxwoud, when his gun burst and took off three fin- 
gers — proud to nuLke Sir Frauciit's sf^uaintaoee. 
All of which introduction Sir Fiajtcis received affably. 
And honest Huxter talked about Sir Francis to the 
chaps at Bartholomew's ; and told Fanii v, in th« lodg«, 
that, after all, there was nothing like a tborougb-bred 
un, a regular good old English gentleman, one of tha 
olden time I To vhich Fanny replied, that she 
thought Sir Francis was an ojoua creature — she 
didn't know why — but she couldn't abear him — 
she was sure be was wicked, and low, and mean — 
she knew he was ; and when Sam to this replied that 
Sir Fraocia was very affable, and had borrowed half 
a sov' of him q^uite kindly, Fanny burst into a inugli, 
pulled Sam's long hair (which was not yet of irre- 
proachable cleanliness), patted his chin, and called 
him a stoopid, stoopid, old foolish stoopid, and said 
that Sir Francis was always borrering money of 
everybody, and that Mar bad actially refused him 
twice, and had had to wait three months to get seven 
shillings which he had bornired of 'er. 

" Don't say 'er but her, borrer but borrow, actially 
but actually, Fanny,"' Mr, Huxter replied — not to a 
fault in her argument, but to granunatical errurs in 
her statement. 

" Well then, her, and borrow, and hactually — there 
then, you stoopid," said the other; and the scholar 
made such a pretty face that the grammar-maater was 
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qaiekly appeased, and would have willingly given her 
a hundred more leaaoua on the spot, at the price which 
lie took for that one. 

Of course Mrs, Bolton was by, and I anppoae that 
Fanny and Mr, Sam were on exceedingly familiar and 
confidential terms by this time, and that time had 
brought to the former certain consolations, and soothed 
certain regrets, which are deucedly hitter when they 
occur, but which are, no more than tooth-pulling, or. 
any other pang, eternal. 

Afl you sit, surrounded by respect and affection; 
happy, honored, and flattered in your old age ; your 
foibles gently indulged ; your least words kindly cher- 
ished; your gaiTulous old stories received for the 
hundreth time with dutiful forbearance, and never- 
failing hypocritical smiles ; the women of your house 
constant in their flatteries ; the young men hushed and 
attentive when you begin to speak ; the servants awe- 
stricken ; the tenants cap in hand, and ready to act in 
the place of your worship's horses when your honor 
takes a drive — it has often struck you, thoughtful 
Dives ! that this resjiect, and these glories, are for the 
main part transferred, with your fee simple, to your 
successor — that the servants will bow, and the ten- 
ants about, for your son aa for you ; that the butler 
will fetch him the wine (improved by a little keeping) 
that 's now in your cellar ; and that, when your night 
is come, and the light of your life is gone down, as 
sure as the morning rises after you and without you, 
the sun of prosperity and flattery shines on your heir. 
Men come and bask in the halo of consols and acres 
that beams round about him : the reverence is trans- 
ferred with the estate ; of which, with all its advan- 
tages, pleasures, respect, and good-will, he in turn 
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becomes the life-tenant. How long do yon wisli or 
eipeot that your people will regret you ? How much 
time does a man devote to grief before he begins to 
enjoy ? A great man must keep his heir at his feast 
like a living memento mori. If he holds very much by 
life, the presence of the other must he a. constant 
sting and warning. "Make ready to go," says the 
successor to your honor; " I am waiting ; and I could 
hold it as well as you," 

What has this reference to the possible reader, to 
do with any of the characters of this history ? Do 
we wish to apologize for Pen because he has got a 
white hat, and because liis mourning for his mother is 
fainter ? All the lapse of years, all the career of 
fortune, all the events of life, however strongly they 
may move or eagerly excite him, never can remove 
that sainted image from his heart, or banish that 
blessed love from its sanctuary. If he yields to 
wrong, the dear eyes will look sadly upon him when 
be dares to meet them ; if he does well, endures pain, 
or conquers temptation, the ever-present love will 
greet him, he knows, with approval and pity ; if he 
falls, plead for hira 5 if he suffers, cheer him ; — be 
with him and accompany him always until death is 
past, and sorrow and sin are no more. Is this mere 
dreaming, or, on the part of an idle story-teller, use- 
less moralizing ? May not the man of the world take 
his moment, too, to be grave and thoughtful ? Ask 
of your own hearts and memories, brother and sis- 
ter, if we do not live in the dead ; and (to speak 
reverently) prove God by love ? 

Of these matters Pen and Warrington often spoke 
in many a solemn and friendly converse in after days ; 
and Pendennis's mother was worshipped in hia mem- 
ory, and canonized there, as such a saint ought to be. 
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Lucky he in life who knows a few Buch women ! A 
kind provision of Heaven it was that sent us such ; 
and gave us to admire that touching and wonderful 
spectacle of innocence, and love, and beauty. 

But aa it is certain that if, in the course of these 
sentiuieutal coaveraations, any outer etvanger. Major 
Pendennia for instance, had walked into Pen's cham- 
bers, Arthur and Warrington would have stopped 
their talk, and chosen another subject, and discoursed 
about the Opera, or the last debate in Parliament, or 
Miss Jones's marriage with Captain Smith, or what not 
— so, let us imagine that the public steps in at this 
juncture, and stops the confidential talk between 
author and reader, and begs us to resume our remarks 
about this world, with which both are certainly better 
acquainted than with that other one into which we 
have just been peeping. 

On coming into his property, Arthur Pendennis at 
first comported himself with a modesty and equar 
nimity which obtained his friend Warrington's praises, 
though Arthur's uncle was a little inclined to quarrel 
with his nephew's meanness of spirit, for not assum- 
ing greater state and pretensions now that be had 
entered on the enjoyment of his kingdom. He would 
have had Arthur installed in handsome quarters, and 
riding on showy park hacks, or in well-built cabrio- 
lets, every day. " I am too absent," Arthur said with 
a laugh, "to drive a cab in London; the omnibuses 
would cut me in two, or I should send my horse's head 
iuto the ladies' carriage windows ; and you would n't 
have me driven about by my servant like an apothe- 
cary, uncle ? " No, Major Pendennis would on no 
account have his nephew appear like an apothecary; 
the august representative of the house of Pendennis 
must not so demean himself. And when Arthur, pur- 
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suing his banter, said, " And yet, I dare say, sir, my 
father was proud enough when he first set up his gig," 
the old Major hemmed and ha'd, and his wrinkled 
face reddened with a blush as he answered, "You 
know what Bonapa,rte said, air, 'II faut laver ton 
linge sale en famille.' There is no need, sir, for you 
to brag that your father was a — a medical man. 
He came of a most ancient but fallen house, and was 
obliged to reconstruct the family fortunes, as many a 
man of good family has done before him. You are 
like the fellow in Sterne, sir — the Marquis who came 
to demand his sword again. Your father got back 
yours for you. You are a man of landed estate, by 
Gad, sir, and a gentleman — never forget you are 
a gentleman," 

Then Arthur slyly turned on his uncle the argu- 
ment which he had heard the old gentleman often 
use regarding himself. 

"In the society which I have the honor of frequent- 
ing through your introduction, who cares to ask about 
my paltry means or my humble gentility, uncle?" 
he asked. " It woiild be absurd of me to attempt to 
compete with the great folks j and all that they can 
ask from us is, that we should have a decent address 
and good manners." 

"But for all that, sir, I should belong to a better 
Club or two," the uncle answered : " 1 should give 
an occasional dinner, and select my society well ; and 
I should come out of that horrible garret in the 
Temple, sir." And so Arthur compromised, by de- 
cending to the second floor in Lamb Court : War- 
ringtoQ still occupying his old quarters, and the two 
friends being determined not to part one from the 
other. Cultivate kindly, reader, those friendships 
of your youth ; it ia only in that generous time that 
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ttey are formed. How different the intimacies of 
after days are, and how much weaker the graap of 
your own hand after it has been shaken about in. 
twenty years' commerce with the world, and has 
squeezed and dropped a thousand equally careless 
palms ! As you can seldom fashion your tongue to 
apeak a new language after twenty, the heart refuses 
to receive friendship pretty soon : it gets too hard to 
yield to the impression. 

So Pen had many acquaintances, and being of a 
jovial and easy turn, got more daily : but no friend 
like Warrington ; and the two men continued to live 
almost as much in common as the Knights of the 
Temple, riding upon one horse (for Pen's was at 
Warrington's service), and having their chambers 
and their servitor in common. 

Mr. Warrington had made the acquaintance of 
Pen's friends of Grosvenor Place during their last 
unlucky season in London, and had expressed him- 
self no better satistied with Sir Francis and La/ly 
Clavering and her ladyship's daughter than was the 
public in general. " The world is right," George 
aaid, " about those people. The young men laugh 
and talk freely before those ladies, and about them. 
The girl sees jwople whom she has no right to know, 
and talks to men with whom no girl should have an 
intimacy. Did you see those two reprobates leaning 
over Lady Clavering's carriage in the Park the other 
day, and leering under Miss Blanche's bonnet ? No 
good mother would let her daughter know those men, 
or admit them within her doors." 

"The Begum is the most innocent and good-natured 
soul alive," interposed Pen. "She never heard any 
harm of Captain Blackball, or read that trial in which 
Charlie Lovelace figures. Do yon suppose that hon- 
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est ladies read and remember the Chronique Scanda- 
leuse as well as you, you old grumbler ? " 

" Would you like Laura Bell to know tliose fel- 
lows ? " WaiTington asked, his face turning rather 
red. "Would you let any woman you loved be coa- 
taminated by their company ? I have no doubt that 
the poor Begum is ignorant of their histories. It 
seems to me she is ignorant of a great number of 
better things. It seems to me that your honest Be- 
gum is not a lady, Pen. It is not her fault, doubtless, 
that she has not had the education or learned the re- 
finements of a lady." 

" She is as moral as Lady Portsea, who has all the 
world at her balls, and as refined as Mrs. Bull, who 
breaks the king's English, and has half a dozen dukes 
at her table," Pen answered, rather sulkily. " ^Vhy 
should you and I be more squeamish than the rest of 
the world? Why are we to visit the ains of her 
Others on this harmless kind creature ? She never 
did anything but kindness to you or any mortal souL 
As far as she knows, she does her best. She does 
not set up to be more than she is. She gives you the 
best dinners she can buy, and the best company she 
can get. She pays the debts of that scamp of a hus- 
band of hers. She spoils her boy like the most virtu- 
ous mother in England. Her opinion about literary 
matters, to be sure, is not worth much ; and I dare 
say she never read a line of Wordswoith, or heard 
of Tennyson in her life." 

"'No more has Mrs. Flanagan the laundress," 
growled out Pen's Mentor; "no more has Betty the 
housemaid; and I have no word of blame against 
them. But a high-souled man does n't make friends 
of these. A gentleman does n't choose these for his 
I, or bitterly rues it afterwards if h6 do. 
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Are yon, who are setting up to be a man of tlie irorld 
and a philosopher, to tell me that the aim of life is 
to guttle three courses and dine off silver ? Do you 
dare to own to yourself that your ambition in life is 
good claret, and that you '1! dine with any, provided 
you get a stalled ox to feed on ? You call me a 
Cynic — why, what a monstrous Cyuiinsm it is, wliich 
you and the rest of you men of the world admit. 
I'd rather live upon raw turnips and steep in a 
hollow tree, or turn backwoodsman or savage, than 
degrade myself to this civilization, and own that a 
French cook was the thing in life beat worth living 
for." 

" Because you like a raw beef -steak and a pipe 
afterwards," broke out Pen, "you give yourself airs 
of anperiority over people whose tastes are more 
dainty, and are not ashamed of the world they live 
in. Who goes about professing particular admira- 
tion, or esteem, or friendship, or gratitude even, for 
the people one meets every day ? If A. asks me to 
Ms house, and gives me his best, I take bis good 
things for what they are worth and no more. I do 
not profess to pay him back in friendship, but iu the 
conventional money of society. When we part, we part 
without any grief. When we meet, we are tolerably 
glad to see one another. If I were only to live with 
my friends, your black muzzle, old George, is the 
only face I should see." 

"You are your uncle's pupil," said Warrington, 
rather sadly; "and you speak like a worldling." 

"And why not?" asked Pendennis; "why not ac- 
knowledge the world I stand upon, and submit to the 
conditions of the society which we live in and live 
by ? I am older than you, George, in spite of your 
grizzled whiskers, and have seen much more of the 
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world than you have in your garret here, shut up 
with your books and your reveries and your ideas of 
one-and-twenty. 1 sa.y, I take the world as it is, and 
being of it, will not be ashamed of it. If the time is 
out of joint, have I any calling or strength to set it 
right ? " 

" Indeed, I don't think you have much of either," 
growled Peu's interlocutor. 

"If I doubt vrhether I am better than my neigh- 
bor," Arthur continued, — " if I concede that I am no 
better, — I also doubt whether he is better than I. I 
see men who l>egin with ideas of universal reform, 
and who, before their beards are grown, propound 
their loud plans for the regeneration of mankind, 
give up their schemes after a few years of bootless 
talking and vainglorious attempts to lead their fel- 
lows; and after they have found that men will no 
longer hear them, as indeed they never were in the 
least worthy to be heard, sink quietly into the rank 
and file, — acknowledging their aims impracticable, or 
thankful that they were never put into practice. The 
fiercest reformers grow calm, and are fain to put up 
with things as they are : the loudest Radical orators 
become dumb, quiescent placemen: the most fervent 
Lil>erals, when out of power, become humdrum Con- 
servatives, or downright tyrants or despots in office. 
Look at Thiers, look at Guizot, in opposition and in 
place ! Look at the TiV'higs appealing to the country, 
and the Whigs in power I Would you say that the 
conduct of these men is an act of treason, as the Bad* 
icals bawl, — who would give way in their turn, were 
their turn ever to come ? No, only that they submit 
to circumstances which are stronger than they, — 
inarch as the world marches towards reform, but at 
the world's pace, (and the movements of the vast body 
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of mankind rauflt needs be slow,) — forego this Bcheme 
as unpracti cable, on account of opposition — that as im- 
mature, because against the sense of the majority, — 
are forced to calculate drawbaclts and difficulties, as 
well as to think of reforms and advances, — and 
compelled finally to submit, and to wait, and to 
compromise." 

"The Right Honorable Arthur Pendennis could not 
speak better, or be more satisfied with himself, if he 
was First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Excheq^uer," Warrington said, 

"Self-aatisfied ? Why self-satisfied?" continued 
Pen. " It seems to me that my scepticism is more 
respectful and more modest than the revolutionary 
ardor of other folks. Many a patriot of eighteen, 
many a spouting-Club orator, would turn the Bishops 
out of the House of Lords to-morrow, and throw the 
Lords out after the Bishops, and throw the throne into 
the Thames after the Peers and the Bench. la that 
man more modest than I, who take these institutions 
as I find them, and wait for time and truth to develop, 
or fortify, or (if you like) destroy them ? A college 
tutor, or a nobleman's toady, who appears one fine 
day as my right reverend lord, in a silk apron and a 
shove!-hat, and assumes benedictory airs over me, is 
still the same man we remember at Oxbridge, when he 
was truckling to the tufts, and bullying the poor 
undergraduates in the lecture-room. An hereditary 
legislator, who passes his tim« with jockeys and 
black-legs and ballet-girls, and who is called to rule 
over me and his other betters because his grandfather 
made a lucky speculation in the funds, or found a coal 
or tin mine on his property, or because his stiijiid an- 
cestor happened to be in command of ten thousand 
men as brave as himself, who oyereame twelve thou- 
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Band Frenchmen, or fifty thousand Indiana — such a 
man, I eay, inspires me with no more respect that the 
bitterest democrat can feel towards him. But, such 
as he is, he is a part of the old society to which we be- 
long : and I submit to his lordship with acquiescence ; 
and he takes his place above the best of us at all dinner- 
parties, and there bides his time. I don't want to 
chop his head ofE with a guillotine, or to fiing mud at 
him in the streets. When they call such a man a dis- 
grace to his order ; and such another, who is good and 
gentle, refined and generous, who employs his great 
means in promoting every kindness and charity, and 
art and grace of life, in the kindest and most gracious 
manner, an ornament to his rank — the question as to 
the use and propriety of the order is not in the least 
affected one way or other. There it is, extant among 
us, a part of our habits, the creed of many of us, the 
growth of centuries, the symbol of a most complicated 
tradition — there stand my lord the bishop and my 
lord the hereditary legislator — what the French call 
truTiaactioiu both of them, — representing in their 
present shape mail-clad barons and double-s worded 
chiefs, (from whom their lordships the hereditaries, 
for the most part, don't descend,} and priests, profess- 
ing to hold an absolute truth and a divinely inherited 
power, the which truth absolute onr ancestors burned 
at the stake, and denied there; the which divine 
transmissible power still exists in print — to be be- 
lieved, or not, pretty much at choice ; and of these, I 
say, I acquiesce that they esist, and no more. If you 
say that these schemes, devised before printing was 
known, or steam waa bom : when thought waa an 
infant, scared and whipped; and truth under its 
guardians was gagged, and swathed, and blindfolded, 
and not allowed to lift its voice, or to look out, or to 
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walk under the aim; before men were permitted to 

meet, or to trade, or to speak with each other — if 
any one says (as some faithful soula do) that these 
echemea are for ever, and having been changed and 
modified constantly are to be subject to no farther 
development or decay, I laugh, and let the man 
speak. But I would have toleration for these, as I 
would ask It for my own opinions ; and if they are to 
die, I would rather they had a decent and natural 
than an abrupt and violent death." 

" You would have sacrificed to Jove," Warrington 
said, "had you lived in the time of the Christian 
persecutions." 

" Perhaps I would," said Pen, with some sadness. 
"Perhaps I am a coward, — perhaps my faith ia un- 
ateady; but this ia my own reserve. What I argue 
here 13, that I will not persecute. Make a faith or a 
dogma absolute, and persecution becomes a logical 
consequence ; and Dominic burns a Jew, or Calvin an 
Arian, or Nero a Christian, or Elizal>eth or Mary a 
Papist or Protestant ; or their father both or either, 
according to his humor; and acting without any 
pangs of remorse, — but on the contrary, with strict 
notions of duty fulfilled. Make dogma absolute, and 
to infiict or to suffer death becomes easy and neces- 
sary; and Maliomet's soldiers shouting 'Paradise! 
Paradise ! ' and dying on the Christian B[jears, are not 
more or less praiseworthy than the same men slaugh- 
tering a town full of Jews, or cutting off the heads of 
all prisoners who would not acknowledge that there 
was but one prophet of God." 

" A little while since, young one," Warrington said, 
who had been listening to his friend's confessions 
neither without sympathy nor scorn, for his mood led 
him to indulge in both, "you asked me why I re- 
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aaioiei out of the stnfe of tli« world, and looked o& 
at tJie great labor of jd^ a^i^bor witliout takiug anj 
part Ju the stru^glB y Why, what a mere dUettante 
you own youiseU' to be, )h this ooufession of gcoenl 
gueptleuiui, luu] what a listless siiectator younelf! 
You axa liix-aud-lweuty years old, aiul as £>if<M/ as a 
foite of sixty. Vou ueither hope much, nor care 
uucii, iior believe much. You doubt about other mea 
as niueli as about yourseU. Were It made of such 
gacoeumnli as you, the world would be intolerable; 
and I lia^ rather livti in a wildomeas of monkeys, and 
listan to their chatter, than la a company of men 
who denied everything." 

''Were the world composed of Saint Bernards or 
Baint Dominies, it would he equally odious," said Pen, 
"and at the end of a few score ynars would cease to 
exist altogether. Wouht you have every man with 
his liottd shaved, &iv\ every woman in a cloister, — 
carrying out to the full the usci'tio principle? 
Would you have eoaventiele hymns twanging from 
every lane In every oity in the world ? Would you 
have all the liirds of the forest sing one note and fiy 
with one feather ? You eatl me a sceptic because I 
aeknowledge what u ; and in aokuowlevlgiug that, be 
it liunet oi- laik, or pi'iest or parttou ; be it, I mean, 
any single one of the infinJte varieties of the crea-tures 
of CKkI ^whoee very uame I would be umlerstood to 
^Eououoce with revereuce. and uever to approach but 
with distant awe), I say that the study aud acknowl- 
edgnmuG of that vs^iety amongst men especially 
iucreasea uur respect and wonder for the Creator, Com- 
mauUer, and t.>nl!uuer of all these mtuds, so diSerenC 
and yet so united, — nteetiug in a common adoration, 
aod offering up, eaoh according to bis degree and 
means of approauhiag the Divine centre, his acknowl- 
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edgment of praise and worship, each singing (to recur 
to the bird simile) his natural song." 

"Aad so, Arthur, the hymn of a saint, or the ode 
of a poet, or the chant of a Newgate thief, are all 
pretty much the same In your philosophy," said 
George. 

" Even that sneer could be answered were It to the 
point," Pendennis replied ; " but it is not ; and It could 
be replied to you, that even to the wretched outcry of 
the thief on the tree, the wisest and the best of all 
teachers we know of, the untiring Comforter and 
Consoler, promised a pitiful bearing and a certain 
hope. Hymns of saints ! Odes of poets ! who are we 
to measure the chances and opportunities, the means 
of doing, or even judging, right and wrong, awarded 
to men ; and to establish the rule for meting out their 
ponishmenta and rewards ? Wc are as insolent and 
nntfainlung in judging of men's morals as of their 
intellects. We admire this man as being a great 
idiiloBopher, and set down the other as a dullard, not 
knowing either, or the amount of truth in either, 
or being cerl^n of the truth anywhere. We sing Te 
Denm for this hero who has won a battle, and De 
Flofundis for that other one who has broken out of 
prison, and has been caught afterwards by the poUce- 
mesL Oai measoie of rewards and punishments 'u 
Bost psitial and inoomplete, absordly inadequate, 
ntteriy woddly, and ve wish to continue it into the 
■ext woild. Into tliat next and awful world we strive 
to pome Ben, and send after tfaem our impotmt 
yHtf raediGti of emdemaation or iwifitittiti We wet 
■■ asr ndtiT litde iod> to nmsiire Heaven immc iiiir 
■Ui^ M i^ in eompariaon to tliat, yewtoo's mind, or 
AacftTc or SfaakspeaieV was any loftier than tnioe ; 
ja if tbs uj vhidi taTels from the ran wcmld teach 
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me sooner ttan the man who blacks my boots. 
Measured by that altitude, the tallest and the small- 
est among us are so alike diminutive and pitifully 
base, that I say we should take no count of the 
calculation, and it is a meanness to reckon the 
difference." 

" Your figure fails there, Arthur," said the other, 
better pleased ;" if even by common arithmetic we can 
multiply as we can reduce almost infinitely, the Great 
Reckoner must take count of all ; and the small is not 
small, or the great great, to his infinity." 

" I don't call those calculations in question," Arthur 
said ; " I only say that yours are incomplete and 
premature ; false in consequence, and, by every ojjera- 
tion, multiplying into wider error. I do not condemn 
the men who killed Socrates and damned Gaiileo. I 
say that they damned Galileo and killed Socrates." 

"And yet but a moment since you admitted the 
propriety of acquiescence in the present, and, I sup- 
pose, all other tyrannies ? " 

"No : but that if an opponent menaces me, of whom 
and without cost of blood and violence I can get rid, 
I would rather wait him out, and starve him out, than 
fight him out Fabius fought Hannibal sceptically. 
Who was his Roman coatljutor, whom we read of in 
Plutarch when we were boys, who scoffed at the 
other's procrastination and doubted his courage and 
engaged the enemy and was beaten for his pains ? " 

In these speculations and confessions of Arthur, the 
reader may perhaps see allusions to questions which, 
no doubt, have occupied and discomposed himself, and 
which he may have answered by very different solutions 
to those come to by our friend. We are not pledging 
ourselves for the correctness of his opinions, which 
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readers will please to consider are delivered dramati- 
cally, the writer being no more answerable for them 
than for the sentiments uttered by any other character 
of the story t out endeavor is merely to follow out, in 
its progress, the development of the mind of a worldly 
and selfish, but not ungenerous or unkind or truth- 
avoiding man. And it will be seen that tlie lament- 
able stage to which his logic at present has brought 
hitQ, is one of general scepticism and sneering ac- 
quiescence in the world as it is ; or if you like so to 
call it, a belief qualified witli scorn in all things 
extant. The tastes and habits of such a man prevent 
him from being a boisterous demagogue, and his lore 
of truth and dislike of cant keep him from advancing 
crude propositions, such as many loud reformers are 
constantly ready with ; much more of uttering down- 
right falsehoods in arguing questions or abusing 
opponents, which he would die or starve rather than 
use. It waa not in our friend's nature to be able to 
utter certain lies ; nor was he strong enough to pro- 
test agaiust others, except with a polite sneer ; his 
maxim being, that he owed obedience to all Acts of 
Parliament, as long as they were not repealed. 

And to what does this easy and sceptical life lead a 
man ? Friend Arthur was a Sadducee, and the 
Baptist might be in the Wilderaess shouting to the 
poor, who were listening with all tlieir might and 
faith to the preacher's awful accents and denunci- 
ations of wrath or woe or salvation ; and our friend 
the Sadducee would turu his sleek mule with a shrug 
and a smile from the crowd, and go home to the shade 
of his terrace, and muse over preacher and audience, 
and turn to his roll of Plato, or his pleasant Greek 
song-book babbling of honey and Hybla, and nymphs 
and fountains and love. To what, we say, does this 
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Bceptioiam lead ? It leads a man to a shameful 
loneliness and selfishness, so to apeak — the more 
ebameful, because it Is so good-humored and oon- 
Hciencelesa and serene. Conscience ! What is con- 
science ? Why accept remorse ? What is puhlic or 
private faith ? Mythuses alike enveloped in enormous 
tradition. If seeing and acknowledging the lies of the 
world, Arthur, aa see them you can with only too 
fatal a clearness, you submit to them without any 
protest farther than a, laugh : if, plunged yourself in 
easy Bcnsuality, you allow the whole wretched world 
to pass groaning by you unmoved : if the fight for the 
truth is taking place, and all men of honor are on the 
ground armed ou the one side or the other, and you 
ajone are to lie on your balcony and smoke your pipe 
out of the noise and the danger, you had better have 
died, or never have been at all, than such a sensual 
coward. 

" The truth, friend ! " Arthur said, imperturbably ; 
"where is the truth? Show it me. That is the 
question between us. I see it on both sides. I see it 
on the Conservative side of the House, and amongst 
the Badicals, and even on the ministerial benches. I 
see it in this man who worships by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and is rewarded with a silk apron and five thou- 
sand a-year ; in that man, who, driven fatally by the 
remorseless logic of Lis creed, gives up everything, 
friends, fame, dearest ties, closest vanities, the respect 
of an army of churchmen, the recognized position of a 
leader, and passes over, truth-impelled, to the enemy, 
in whose ranks he is ready to serve henceforth as a 
nameless private soldier ; — I see the truth in that 
man, as I do in his brother, whose logic drives him to 
quite a different conclusion, and who, after having 
passed a life in vain endeavors to reconcile an irrec- 
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oncilable book, flings it at last down in despair, and de- 
clares, with tear£ul eyes, and hands up to heaven, his 
revolt and recantation. If the truth is with all these 
why should I take side with any one of thera ? Some 
are called upon to preach : let them preach. Of these 
preachers there are aomewliat too many, methinka, who 
fancy they have the gift. But we cannot all be par- 
eons in church, that is clear. Some mustsit silent and 
listen, or go to sleep mayhap. Have we not all our 
duties ? The head charity-boy blows the bellows ; the 
master canes the other boys in the organ-loft ; the clerk 
sings out Amen from the desk ; and the beadle with the 
BtafE opens the door for his Reverence, who rustles in 
silk up to the cushion. I won't cane the boys, nay, or 
say Amen always, or act as the church's champion or 
warrior, in the shape of the beadle with the staff ; but I 
will take oil my Hat in the place, and say my prayers 
there too, and shake hands with the clergyman as he 
steps on the grass outside. Don't I know that his 
being there is a compromise, and that he stands before 
me an Act of Parliament ? That the church he occu- 
pies was built foi' other worship ? That the Metho- 
dist chapel is next door ; and that Bunyan the tinker 
is bawling out the tidings of damnation on the com- 
mon hard by ? Yea, 1 am a Sadducee ; and I take 
things as I find them, and the world, and the Acts of 
Parliament of the world, as they are ; and as I intend 
to take a wife, if I find one — not to be madly in love 
and prostrate at her feet like a fool — not to worship 
her as an angel, or to expect to find her as such — but 
to be good-natured to her, and courteous, expecting 
good-nature and pleasant society from her in turn. 
And so, George, if ever you hear of my marrying, de- 
pend on it, it won't be a romantic attachment on my 
Bide : and if you hear of any good place under Gov- 
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emment, I have no particular scraples that I know 
o^ which would prevent me from accepting your 
offer." 

" Pen, you scoundrel I I know what you mean," 
here Warrington broke out ''This is the meaning 
of your scepticism, of your quietism, of your atheism, 
my poor fellow. You 're going to sell yourself and 
Heaven help you ! You are going to make a bargain 
which will degrade you and make you miserable for 
life, and there 's no use talking of it. If you are 
once bent on it the devil won't prevent you." 

''On the contrary, he's on my side, isn't he, 
Gteorge ? " said Pen with a laugh. " What good 
cigars these are 1 Come down and have a little din- 
ner at the Club ; the chef^a in town, and he '11 cook a 
good one for me. No, you won't ? Don't be sulky, 
old boy, I'm going down to — to the country 
to-morrow." 



CHAPTER XI. 



WHICH ACCOUNTS 

The informatioti regarding the affairs o£ the Clav- 
ering family, which Major Pendeiiiiia had acquired 
throagh Strong, and by his own personal interference 
as the friend of the houae, was such as almost made 
the old gentleman pause in any plans which he might 
have once entertained for hia nephew's benefit. To 
bestow upon Arthur a wife with, two such fathers-in- 
law, as the two worthies whom the guileless and un- 
fortunate Lady Clavering had drawn iu her marriage 
ventures, was to benefit no man. And though the 
one, in a manner, neutralized the other, and the ap- 
pearance of Amory or Altamont in public would be 
the signal for his instantaneous withdrawal and con- 
dign punishment, — for the fugitive convict had cut 
down the officer in charge of him, and a rope would 
be inevitably his end, if he came again under British 
authorities ; yet no guardian would like to secure for 
his ward a wife whose parent waa to be got rid of in 
such a way ; and the old gentleman's notion always 
had been that Altamont, with the gallows before his 
eyes, would assuredly avoid recognition ; while, at the 
same time, by holding the threat of his discovery over 
Clavering, the latter, who would lose everything by 
Amorys appearance, would be a slave in the bands of 
the person who knew so fatal a secret. 

But if the Begum paid Clavering's debts many 
times more, her wealth would be expended altogether 
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upon tbia irreclaimable reprobate ; and her heirs, 
whoever they might be, would succeed but to an 
emptied treasury ; and Miss Amory, instead of bring- 
ing her husband a good income and a seat in Parlia- 
ment, would bring to that individual her person only, 
and her pedigree with that lamentable note of sus. 
per eoll. at the name of the last male of her line. 

There was, however, to the old schemer revolving 
these things in his mind, another course yet open; 
the which will appear to the reader who may take 
the trouble to peruse a conversation, which presently 
ensued, between ^ajor Fendennis and the honorable 
Baronet the member for Clavering. 

When a man, under pecuniary difficulties, disap- 
pears from among his usual friends and equals,^ 
dives out of sight, as it were, from the flock of birds 
in which he is accustomed to sail, it is wonderful at 
what strange and distant nooka he comes up again for 
breath. I have known a Pall Mall lounger and Rotten 
Row buck, of no inconsiderable fashion, vanish from 
amongst his comrades of the Clubs and the Park, and 
be discovered, very happy and affable, at an eighteeo- 
penny ordinary in Billingsgate: another gentteman, 
of great learning and wit, when out-running the con- 
stable (were I to say he was a literary man, some 
critics would vow that I intended to insult the literary 
profession), once sent me his address at a little public- 
house called the " Fox under the Hill," down a most 
darksome and cavernous archway in the Strand. Such 
a man, under such misfortunes, may have a bouse, 
but he is never in his house ; and has an address 
where letters may be left; but only simpletons go 
with the hopes of seeing him, Only a few of the 
faithful know where he is to be found, and have the 
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his wife, and the miafortunea consequent thereon, to 
find Sir Francis Clavering at home was impossible, 
" Ever since I hast him for my book, which is four- 
teen ponnd, he don't come home till three o'clock, and 
purtends to be asleep when I bring hia water of a 
momin', and dodges bout when I 'm down stairs," Miv 
Lightfoot remarked to his friend Morgan ; and an- 
nounced that he should go down to my Lady, and be 
butler there, and marry hia old woman. In like man- 
ner, after his altercations with Strong, the Baronet 
did not come near him, and fled to other haunts, out 
of tlie reach of the Chevalier's reproaches ; — out of 
the reach of conscience, if possible, which many of us 
try to dodge and leave behind us by changes of scene 
and other fugitive stratagems. 

So, though the elder Pendennis, having hia own 
nlterior object, was bent upon seeing Pen's country 
neighbor and representative in ParlLiment, it took the 
Major no inconsiderable trouble and time before he 
could get him into such a confidential state and con- 
versation, aa were necessary for the ends which the 
Major had in view. For since the Major had been 
called in as family friend, and had cognizance of 
CJlavering's affairs, conjugal and pecuniary, the Baro- 
net avoided him : as he always avoided all his lawyers, 
and agents, when there was an account to be rendered, 
or an affair of business to be discussed between them ; 
and never kept any appointment but when its object 
was the raising of money. Thus, previous to catching 
this moat ahy and timorous bird, the Major made more 
than one futile attempt to hold him ; — on one day it 
was a most innocent-looking invitation to dinner at 
Greenwich, to meet a few friends ; the Baronet ac- 
cepted, auspected something, and did not come ; leav- 
ing the Major (who indeed proposed to represent in 
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hit»w]t tiita b/Ay t^ f rwDnle) to «at hi* whitebait ij 
•=^tHi luuAli/ir (MJ:iaUju tb« Hujor vrote and wked fior 
t«u ittumtftn' talk, Hiul ttui Baronet uutaatly adnovl- 
«4)ja'l ll;j^ uwUf, auil uuvie the Kjipointineiit at four 
o'ofjMi'k ttui iwxtila}' at tiayt'x preeuely (be carefullf 
attdtttliw^d tUt " jirM:iiu:ly ") ; but tlwugh fonr o'clock 
GHniiti as in ttia courM of time and destiny it conld 
not ia otlierwiso, iio Clavuritig made his appearance. 
Indeed, if 111! bad borrowed twenty ponnda of Pen- 
dsntiiii, ]x» coidd not Iiavo \>eea more timid, or desirous 
of avi)14int{ tliu Majiirj and the latter found that it 
wail 01114 thing to seuk a man, and another to find him. 

BoCoru tha oloHe of Hint day in which Strong's 
{AtriJii had given the Chevaliftr the benefit of bo 
many blfaaltigM Iwforp his fauu and curses behind his 
back, Sir Fnineii Olavering, who had pled^d his 
word Rud hU oath to hia wil"i''8 advisers to draw or 
aoetijit no more hUla of exuhaiige, and to be content 
with thu atlowaiioe which his victimized wife still 
awanind liliii, hatl manaHi'd to sign his respectable 
name to a [deoe of stainiiod paper, which the Baronef s 
fiHtiiiil, Mr. Miv» Ahrtuun, had t'tirried off, promising 
to have thp I'ill " done " by a party with whose inti- 
macy Mr. Ahrams wms fa^'ur<^d. And it chanced that 
Hli'Oiig liMml (tf this transaction at the place where 
the writings Ivad liwn dmwu, — in the bock parlor, 
nanivly, of Mr. Saittut^'a oigar^bop, where the Cher- 
atit-r waa coustaatly tn the habit of spending an boor 
Ui tb« eveniug. 

*> He is at his eld wtu^ s^ain," Mr. Saati^o fcoU 
kia c^utttl>wer. "H» and Moss Abnns w«ie ta mj 
^lor. Moas s»nl wot sky boy ftw a stanqiL It moat 
kav« be«u a bill for dfty pouiuL I heard th* Bamnet 
tatt Mona to data it two moatha back. Re will pte- 
tead that it ts aa old bill, mad that he forgot it when 
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he came to a settlement with his wife the other iliiy. 
I dare say they will give him some more money now 
he is clear." A man who ha.s tlie habit of [lutticiK liia 
unlucky name to "promises to pay" at six moiithH, 
has the satisfaction of knowing, too, tliat liin iitfaiin 
are knonm and canvassed, and bis signature handed 
round, among the very worst knaves aud rugm-it of 
London- 
Mr. Santiago's shop was close by St. Jamt-tt's Htr^i-t 
and Boiy Street, where we have hud tlie houur of 
visiting our friend Major Fendeuuis in his lodging. 
The Major was walking daintily tuwardit liin apart- 
ment, as Strong, burning with wrath and rwlolfut of 
Havana, strode along the same pavement (j]/[iu»itii 

"Confound these young men: bow thi^y ]x>iK'^ti 
everything with their smc^ce," thou^^ht the Majur. 
"Heic oomes a fellow with mostachios and a 'ii^ar. 
Ereij fellow who smokes and wears mustachluv in a 
lev fdlow. Oh ! it 'b Mr. Strung. — 1 hupe yuu are 
veil, Jfr. Strong?" and the old g«utleuiau, uiakiug a 
^^fiified bow to the ChevalieT, was about tu yittit iutg 
kia boose ; directing towards tlt« lock of tlie door, 
vrit^ trembling hand, the po1ieh«ii door-Jtey. 

We hare said, thait, at the lung and vtMry di»\>vU>» 
and eonfereuced regajTiiug the paymBUt uf Sir Fran- 
OS darering's last dt:btB. Strong ajid i'endeuiiiK Lad 
Ixrtk been pnisent an friends and advisers of the 
Barooet's unlucky family. Strong stoppt^d aud lurid 
«■( ks hand to his brother u«guUator, and old huu- 
doBDH pat oat towards him a oouple of ungrdciuue 

" Wlatis year fsood Hen's ? " said Majoi' Peudenuia, 
fi^aauBag ^tt other fltill fartlwt, and uuiidi»wudiug 
•• aMsew to Mm an cdnervatiou, fur old Pisudeiuuo 



had kept saeh good company all Ms life that be 



honored common men hy speak- 
Strong ? I hope I 



vagaely imagined 1 
ing to them. '• Still 
see you well." 

"My neirs is bad news, sir," Strong answered ; " it 
concerns our Enends at Tonbrldge Wells, and I should 
like to talk to you about It. Clarering is at his old 
tricks again. Major Pendennis." 

" Indeed 1 Pray do me the favor to come into my 
lodging," cried the Major with awakened intere&t; 
and the pair entered and took possession of his draw- 
ing-room. Here seated. Strong unburdened himself 
of his indignation to the Major, and sp(^ at large of 
Clavering-'s recklessness and treachery. "Xo prom- 
ises will bind him, sir," he said. " Von remember 
when we met, sir, with my lady's lawyer, how be 
would n't be satisfied with giving his honor, but wuiled 
to take his oath on his knees to bis wife, and rai^ 
the bell for a Bible, and swore perdition on his soul 
if he erer would give another bilL He has been 
signing one this very day, sir: and will sign as 
many more as you please for ready money: he will 
deceive anybody, his wife or his child, or his <dd 
friend, who has backed him a hundred times. Whj, 
there *h a bill of his and mine will be doe next 
week — " 

" I thought we had paid all — " 

" Not that one," Strong said, blushing. " He asked 
me not to mention it, and — and — I had half the 
money for that, Uajoi. And they will be down on 
me. But I dont case far it: I'm used to it. It's 
Lady Clavering that rilee me. It's a shame that 
that good-natoied woman, who baa pMd him out of 
jail a Bcore of times, should be rained by his heut- 
lessless. A parcel of bill-atealeis, boxers, any las- 



cals, get his money ; and he don't scruple to throw 
an honest fellow over. Would you believe it, sir, 
he took money of Altamont — you know whom I 
mean?" 

" Indeed ? of that singular man, who I think came 
tipsy once to Sir Francis's house ? " Major Pendenuis 
s^d, with impenetrahle countenance. " Who u Alta- 
mont, Mr. Strong ? " 

" I am sure I don't know if you don't know," the 
Chevalier answered, with a look of surprise and 
smpicioo. 

"To tell you frankly," said the Major, "I have my 
Bospicions. I suppose — mind, I only supjxise — that 
in our friend Clavering's life — who, between you and 
me, Captain Strong, we must own is about as loose a 
fish as any in my acquaintance — there are, no doubt, 
Bome queer secrets and stories which he would not 
like to have known : none of us would. And very 
likely this fellow, who calls himself Altiiinont, knows 
some story against Claveriag, and has some hold on 
him, and gets money out of him on the strength of 
his information. I know some of the best men of the 
best families in England who ar« paying through the 
nose in that way. But their private affairs are no 
business of mine, Mr. Strong; and it is not to be sup- 
posed that because I go and diue with a man, I pry 
into his secrets, or am answerable for all his past life. 
And so with our friend Clavering, I am most interested 
for Ms wife's sake, and her daughter's, who is a most 
charming creature : and when her ladyship asked me, I 
looked into her affairs, and tried to set thera straight; 
and shall do so again, you understand, to the best of 
my humble power and ability, if I can make myself 
useful. And if I am called uixin — you understand, 
if I am called upon — and — by the way, this Mr. 




AltanoDt, Hr. Strong ? Hov is thia Kr. 

I beli«Te you are ac^nunted witb him. la ha in 

Urwn?" 

" I don't know that I am called upon to know where 
b« is, Major Patdennis," said Strong, rising and tak- 
ing np his hat in dudgeon, for the Major's patroniZ' 
ing manner and impertinence of cantioa offended the 
honest gentleman not a little. 

Pendennis'a manner altered at once from a tone of 
hantear to one of kaowing good-humor. " Ah, Cap- 
tain Strong, yon are cautions, too, I see; and quite 
right, in; good sir, quite right. We don't know what 
ears walls ma; hare, sir, or to whom we may be talk- 
ing ; and as a man of the world, and an old Boldier, — 
an old and distinguished soldier, I have been told. 
Captain Strong, — ;ou know very well that there is 
no use in throwing away your fire ; you may hare 
your idea«, and I may put two and two together and 
have mine. Hut ther« are things which don't concern 
him that many a man had better not know, eh. Cap- 
tain ? and which 1, for one, won't know until I have 
reason for knowing them : and tiiat I believe is your 
maxim too. With regard to our friend the Baronet, 
1 think with you, it would be most advisable that he 
should bo checked in his imprudent courses ; and most 
strongly reprehend any man's departure from his 
wonl, or any conduct of his which can give any psun 
to his family, or cause them annoyance in any way. 
That is my full and fxank opinion, and I am sure it is 
yours." 

" Certainly," said Mr. Strong, dryly. 

"I lun delighted to hear it; delighted, that an old 
brother soldier should agree with me so fully. And 
I am exceedingly glad of the lucky meeting which has 
procured me the good fortune of your visit. Good 
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evening. Thank you. Morgan, show the door to 
Captain Strong." 

And Strong, preceded by Morgan, took his leave of 
Major Pendennis; the Chevalier Qot a little puzzled 
at the old ftjUow's prudence ; and the valet, to say the 
truth, to the full as much perplexed at hia master's 
reticence. For Mr. Morgan, in his capacity of accom- 
plished valet, moved here and there in a house aa 
silent as a shadow ; and, as it so happened, during 
the latter part of his master's conversation with his 
visitor, had been standing very close to the door, and 
had overheard not a little of the talk between the two 
gentlemen, and a great deal more than he could under- 
stand. 

"Who is that Altamont? kuow anything about 
him and Strong ? " Mr. Morgan asked of Mr, Light- 
foot, on the next convenient occasion when they met 
at the Club. 

"Strong's his man of business, draws tlie Gov- 
ernor's bills, and iudosses 'em, and does his odd jobs 
and that ; and I suppose Altamont 'a in it too," Mr. 
Lightfoot replied. " That kite-flying, you know, Mr. 
>L, always takes two or three on 'em to set the paper 
going. Altamont put the pot on at the Derby, and won 
a good bit of money. 'I wish the Governor could get 
some somewhere, and I could get my book paid up," 

" Do you think my Lady would pay his debts 
again ? " Morgan asked. " Find out that for me, 
Lightfoot, and I'll make it worth your while, my 
boy.' 

Major Fendennis had often said with a laugh, that 
his valet Morgan was a much richer man than himself : 
and, indeed, by a long course of careful speculation, 
this wary and silent attendant had been amassing a 
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considerable Bum of money, during the years wMch 
he had passed id the Major's service, where he had 
made the acquaintance of many other valets of dis- 
tiuetion, from whom he had learned the affairs of 
their principals. When Mr. Arthur came into his 
property, but not until then, Morgan bad surprised 
the young gentleman by saying that be had a little 
sum of money, some fifty or a hundred pound, which 
he wanted to lay out to advantage ; perhaps the gen- 
tlemen in the Temple, knowing about affairs and busi- 
ness and that, could help a poor fellow to a good in- 
vestment? Morgan would be very much obliged to 
Mr. Arthur, most grateful and obliged indeed, if Ar- 
thur could tell him of one. When Arthur laughingly 
replied, that he knew nothing about money matters, 
and knew no earthly way of helping Morgan, the lat- 
ter, with the utmost simplicity, was very grateful, 
very grateful indeed, to Mr. Arthur, and if Mr, Arthur 
should want a little money before his rents was paid, 
perhaps he would kindly remember that his uncle's 
old and faithful servant bad some as he would like 
to put out : and be most proud if he coidd be useful 
anyways to any of the family. 

The Prince of Fairoaks, who was tolerably prudent 
and had no need of ready money, would as soon have 
thought of borrowing from his uncle's servant as of 
stealing the valet's pocket-handkerchief, and was on 
the point of making some haughty reply to Morgan's 
offer, but was checked by the humor of the traasao- 
tion. Morgan a capitalist ! Morgan offering to lend 
to him ! The joke was excellent. On the other hand, 
the man might be quite innocent, and the proposal of 
money a simple offer of good-will. So Arthur with- 
held the sarcasm that was rising to his lips, and 
contented himself by declining Mr. Morgan's kind 
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proposal. He mentioned the matter to his uncle, 
however, and congratulated the latter on having such 
a treasure in his service. 

It was then that the Major said that he believed 
Morgan had been getting devilish rich for a devilish 
long time ; in fact he had bought the house in Bury 
Street, in which his master was a lodger ; and bad 
actually made a considerable sum of money from 
his acquaintance with the Clavering family, and his 
knowledge obtained through his master that the 
Begum would pay all her husband's debts, by buy- 
ing up as many of the Baronet's acceptances as be 
could raise money to purchase. Of these transac- 
tions the Major, however, knew no more than most 
gentlemen do of their servants, who live with us all 
our days and are strangers to us: so strong custom 
is, and so pitiless the distinction between class and 
class. 

" So he offered to lend you money, did he ? " the 
elder Pendennis remarked to hia nephew. " He 's a 
dev'liah sly fellow, and a dev'Uah rich fellow; and 
there 'a many a nobleman would like to have such 
a valet in his service, and borrow from him too. And 
he ain't a bit changed, Monsieur Morgan. He does 
his work just as well as ever — he's always ready to 
my bell — steals about the room like a cat — he 'b bo 
dev'lishly attached to me, Morgan ! " 

On the day of Strong's visit, the Major bethought 
him of Pen's story, and that Morgan might help him, 
and rallied the valet regarding his wealth with that 
free and insolent way which so high-placed a gentle- 
man might be disposed to adopt towards so unfor- 
tunate a creature. 

" I hear that you have got some money to invest, 
Morgan," said the Major. 
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Having some information, and made acquaintance 
with the fam'ly through your kindness, I put on the 
pot, sir." 

" Tou did what ? " 

" I laid my money on, sir — T got all I could, and 
borrowed, and bought Sir Francis's bills ; many of 'em 
had his name, and the gentleman's as is just gone out, 
Edward Strong, Esquire, sir; and of course I know of 
the blow hup and shindy as is took place in Grosvenor 
Place, sir; and as I may aa w«ll make my money as 
another, I 'd be very much obleeged to you if you 'd 
tell me whether my Lady will corae down any more." 

Although Major Pendennis was as much surpriaed 
at this intelligence regarding his servant, as if he had 
heard that Morgan was a disguised Marquis, about to 
throw off his mask and assume his seat in the House 
of Peers ; and although he was of course indignant at 
the audacity of the fellow who had dared to grow rich 
under his nose, and without his cognizance ; yet he 
had a natural admiration for every man who repre- 
sented money and success, and found himself respect- 
ing Morgan, and being rather afraid of that worthy, 
as the truth began to dawn upon him. 

" Well, Morgan," said he, " I must n't ask how rich 
you are ; and the richer the better for your sake, I 'ra 
Bure. And if I could give yoa any information that 
could serve you, I would spwedily help you. But 
frankly, if Lady Clavering asks me whether she shall 
pay any more of Sir Francis's debts I shall advise 
and hope she won't, though I fear she will — and that 
is all I know. And so you are aware that Sir 
Francis is beginning again in his — eh — reckless 
and imprudent course ? " 

"At his old games, sit — can't prevent that gentle- 
man. He will do it." 
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" Mr. Strong was saying that a Mr. Moss Abrams 
mu thfl h"l(ipr of ono of Sir Francis Claveriug's 
iiutKi. Do yati knov anything of this Mr. Abrams 
or thn aininnil of the bill?" 

" Iktu't know the bill ; know Abrams quite well, 
air." 

" I vi»h you would flml out alx>ut it for me. And 
I wiah fou would find out whore I can see Sir Francis 
OUToriAC, Morgan." 

And Morgan aaid, " Thank you, sir — yes, sir — I 
will, air'," and retii«d fnun the room, as be hail 
•utaiml itt with hia usual stealthy respect and quiet 
humility ; )<nviDg the Major to muse and wonder over 
what h« had just h«ikid. 

Tb« nest morning the vnlak informed lUjar Pnt- 
dennis that he hnd Men Mr. Abnms ; what was tLe 
MHOunt o( Ute bill tint gentleman was desinNis to 
MgotiaUt and tiiak tin Baranet would b« sure to be 
ill tt» bank parlor o( the *> Wheel of Fortune " Tarea 
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to see yon, and followed you here," said the Major, at 
sight of whom the other's countenance fell. 

Now that he bad. his opponent before him, the 
Major waa determined to make a brisk and sudden 
attack upon him, and went into action at once. " I 
know," ho continued, "who is the exceedingly disrepu- 
table person for whom you took me, Clavering ; and 
the errand which brought you here." 

" It ain't your business, is it ? " asked the Baronet, 
with a Hulky and deprecatory look, "Why are you 
following me about, and taking the command and 
meddling in my affairs, Major Pendeunis ? I 've 
never done you any harm, have I ? I 've never had 
your money. And I don't choose to be dodged about 
in this way, and domineered over. I don't choose it, 
and I won't have it. If Lady Clavering has any pro- 
posal to make to me, let it be done in the regular 
way, and through the lawyers. I 'd rather not have 
you." 

" I am not come from Lady Clavering," the Major 
said, " but of my own accord, to try and remonstrate 
with you, Clavering, and see if you can be kept from 
ruin. It is but a month age that you swore on your 
honor, and wanted to get a Bible to strengthen the 
oath, that you would accept no more bills, but con- 
tent yourself with the allowance which Lady Claver- 
ing gives you. All your debts were paid with that 
proviso, and you have broken it ; this Mr. Abrams has 
a bill of yours for sixty pounds." 

"It's an old bill. I take my solemn oath it's an 
old bill," shrieked out the Baronet. 

"You drew it yesterday, and you dated it three 
months hack purposely. By Gad, Clavering, you 
sicken me with lies, I can't help telling you so. 1 've 
no patience with you, by Gad. You cheat everybody, 
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that fellow in Sydney a convict, and lie remembera 
me, I know his trial, the date of his marriage, and 
of his reported death in the busli. I could swear to 
him. And I know you are no more married to Lady 
Clavering than I am. I've kept your secret well 
enough, for I 've not told a single soul that I know it, 

— not your wife, not yourself til] now." 
"Poor Lady C, it would cut her up dreadfully," 

whimpered Sir Francis j " and it was n't my fault, 
Major J you know it was n't." 

"Eather than allow you to go on ruining her as 
you do, I teill tell her, Clavering, and tell all the 
world too ; that Is what I swear I wdl do, unless I 
can come to some terms with you, and put some curb 
on your infernal folly. By play, debt, and estravar 
gance of all kinds, you 've got through half your 
wife's fortune, and that of her legitimate heirs, mind 

— her legitimate heirs. Here it must stop. You 
can't live together. You 're not fit to live in a great 
house like Clavering; and before three years more 
were over, would not leave a shilling to carry on. 
I 've settled what must be done. You shall have six 
hundred a-year ; you shall go abroad and live on that. 
You must give up Parliament, and get on as well as 
yon can. If you refuse, I give you my word I'll 
make the real state of things known to-morrow ; I 'II 
Bwear to Amory, who, when identified, will go back 
to the country from whence he cajne, and will rid the 
widow of you and himself together. And so that boy 
of yours loses at once all title to old Snell's property, 
and it goes to your wife's daughter. Ain't I making 
myself pretty clearly understood ?" 

" You would n't be so cruel to that poor hoy, would 
you, Peodennis?" asked the father, pleading pite- 
ously ; " hang it, think about him. He 's a nice boy ; 
TOi-si.— 18 
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tremor, vUoh the other did not see, "you must part 
with that, Sir Franeis Clavering, to — to me." 

" What I are you going into the House, Major Pen- 
dean is ? " 

"Xo — not I } but my nephew, Arthur, is a very 
clever fellow, and would make a figure there: and 
when Clavering had two Members, his father might 
very likely have been one; and — and I should like 
Arthur to be there," the Major said. 

" Dammy, does he know it, too ? " cried out Clavei^ 
ing, 

"Nobody knows anything out of this room," Pen- 
dennis answered; "and if you do this favor for me, 
I hold my tongue. If not, I 'm a man of ray word, 
and will do what I have said." 

"1 say. Major," said Sir Francis, with a peculiarly 
humble smile, "you — you could nt get me my first 
quarter in advance, could you, like the best of fel- 
lows? You can do anything with Lady Clavering; 
and, upon tdj oath, I '11 take up that bill of Abrama. 
The little dam scoundrel, I know he '11 do me in the 
business — he always does ; and if you could do this 
for me, we 'd see, Major." 

" And I think your beat plan would be to go down 
in September to Clavering to shoot, and take my 
nephew with you, and introduce him. Yes, that will 
be the best time. And we will try and manage about 
the advance." (Arthur may lend hira that, thought 
old Peudennis, Confound him, a seat In Parliament 
is worth a hundred and fifty pounds.) " And Claver- 
ing, you understand, of course, my nephew knows 
nothing about this business. You have a mind to 
retire : he is a Clavering man and a good representa- 
tive for the borough; yon introduce him, and your 
people vote for him — you see." 
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"When can you get me the hundred and fifty, 
Uajor 7 When shall I come and see yon ? Will you 
be at home this evening or to-morrow morning ? 
Will you have anything here ? They 've got some 
deVlish good bitters in the bar. I often have a glass 
of bitters, it sets one up so." 

The old Major would take no refreshment ; but 
rose and took his leave of the Baronet, who walked 
with him to the door of the " Wheel of Fortune," and 
then strolled into the bar, where he took a glass of 
gin and bitters with the landlady there : and a gen- 
tleman connected with the ring (who boarded at the 
" Wheel of F.") coming in, he and Sir Francis Claver- 
ing and the landlord talked about the fights and the 
news of the sporting world in general ; and at length 
Mr. Moss AbramB arrived with the proceeds of the 
Baronefa bill, from which his own handsome com- 
misaion was deducted, and out of the remainder Sir 
Francis " stood " a dinner at Greenwich to his dis- 
tinguished friend, and passed the evening gayly at 
Vauxhall. 

Meanwhile Major Pendennia, calling a cab in Pic- 
cadilly, drove to Lamb Court, Temple, where he 
speedily was closeted with his nephew in deep 
conversation. 

After their talk they parted on very good terms, 
and it was in consequence of that unreported conver- 
sation, whereof the reader nevertheless can pretty 
well guess the bearing, that Arthur expressed himself 
as we have heard in the colloquy with Warrington, 
which is reported in the last chapter. 

When a man is tempted to do a tempting thing, he 
can find a hundred ingenious reasons for gratifying 
his liking: and Arthur thought very much that he 
would like to be in Parliament, and that be would 
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like to distingaish himself there, and that he need 
not care much what side he took, as there was false* 
hood and tmth on eveiy side. And on this and on 
other matters he thought he would compromise with 
his conscience, and that Sadduceeism was a very 
convenient and good-humored profession of faith. 



CHAPTER Xn. 
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Ow a pietmesqiie oomniaim tfe nd^bboriiood of 
Tmfaridge Wells, ladj Clarermg bad fcnad a prettr 
yiDa, whhher she retixed after ber eon jugal disposes 
at tlie end of that jaUbatky T^widnii season. Miss 
AmoTTy of eoozaey aeoompaiued ber mother, and 
Master Clarering came borne for tbe boiida js, vitb 
wbom Bbmefae's ebief occ iipstinn was to fi^}u and 
qiianeL But Uiis vas onl j a bome jjoniimej aod tbe 
young seboolboj was not food of borne sports. He 
fimnd erkkety and borses, aod pfestj of fnesids at 



Tonbridge. Tbe good-natured Begum's bouse 
filled with a eonstant societr of joong gentlemen of 
tiiirteen, irbo ate and drank mncb too eopaovislT of 
tttts and rhampagTKP, who rode zaees on tbe lawn, 
and frig^liiened tbe fond moCber^ wbo smc^ed azid 
made tbemselres siek, azid tbe dining-room unbear- 
able to IGss Bbmcbe. Sbe did not like tbe societj 
of young gentlemen of tbirteen. 

As for tbat f^ii joong cre a t nr e, an j cbange as long 
'as it was cbange was pleasant to ber; and for a week 
or two sbe would bare Hked porertj and a oottage, 
and bread and cbeese; and, for a ni^it, periiaps, a 
dnngeon and bread and water, and so tbe more to 
Tonbridge was by no means nnweleome to ber. Sbe 
wandered in tbe woods, and sketebed trees and farm- 
booses ; sbe read French norels bafaitoaD j ; sbe drore 
into Tonbridge WeDs pretty often, and to mbj play. 
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or ball, or conjurer, or musician who might happen 
to appear in the place ; ehe slept a great deal ; she 
quarrelled with mamma and Frank during the morn- 
ing ; she found the little village school and attended 
it, and first fondled the girls and thwarted the mis- 
tress, then scolded the girls and laughed at the 
teacher; she was constant at church, of course. It 
was a pretty little church, of immense antiquity — a 
little Anglo-Norman bijou, built the day before yester- 
day, and decorated with all sorts of painted windows, 
carved saints' beads, gilt scripture texts, and open 
pewa. Blanche began forthwith to work a most cor- 
rect high-church altar-cover for the church. She 
passed for a saint with the clergyman for a while, 
whom she quite took in, and whom she coaxed, and 
wheedled, and fondled so artfully, that poor Mrs, 
Smirke, who at first was charmed with her, then l)ore 
with her, then would hardly speak to her, was almost 
road with jealousy. Sfrs. Smirke was the wife of our 
old friend Smirke, Pen's tutor and poor Helen's 
suitor. He had consoled himself for her refusal with 
a young lady from Clapham whom his mamma pro- 
vided. When the latter died, our friend's views be- 
came every day more and more pronounced. He cut' 
off his coat collar, and let his hair grow over his 
back. He rigorously gave up the curl which he used 
to sport on his forehead, and the tie of his neck-cloth 
of which he was rather proud. He went without any 
tie at all. He went without dinner on Fridays. He 
read the Itomau Hours, and intimated that he was 
ready to receive confessions in the vestiy. The moat 
harmless creature in the world, he was denounced as 
a block and most dangerous Jesuit and Papist, by 
Muffin of the Dissenting Chape], and Mr. Simeon 
Knight at the old church. Mr. Smirke had built his 
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the men grew tired of her, and dropped her too. It 
was a happy Dight (or Belinda when Blanche went 
away; and her husband, with rather a bluah and a 
sigh, said " he had been deceived in her ; he had 
thought her endowed with many precious gifts, he 
feared they were mere tinsel ; he thought she had 
been a right-thinking peraon, he feared she had 
merely made religion an amusement — she certainly 
had quite lost her temper to the schoolmistress, and 
beat Polly Eucker's knuckles cruelly." Belinda flew 
to his arms, there was no question about the grave 
or the veil any more. He tenderly embraced her on 
the forehead. "There is none like thee, my Belinda," 
he said, throwing his fine eyes up to the ceiling, 
"precious among women!" As for Blanche, from 
the instant she lost sight of him aud Belinda, she 
never thought or cared about either any more. 

But when Arthur went down to pass a few days at 
Tunbridge Wells with the Begum, this stage of in- 
diEEerence had not arrived on Mias Blanche's part or 
on that of the simple clergyman. Smirke believed 
her to be an angel and wonder of a woman. Such a 
perfection he had never seen, and sat listening to her 
music in the summer evenings, open-mouthed, rapt 
in wonder, tea-less, and bread-and-butterlesa. Fasci- 
nating as he had heard the music of the opera to be 
— he had never but once attended an exhibition of 
that nature (which he mentioned with a blush and a 
sigh — it was on that day whea he had accompanied 
Helen and her son to the play at Chatteris) — he 
could not conceive anything more delicious, more 
celestial, he had almost said, than Miss Amory's 
muaic. She was a most gifted heing : she had a pre- 
cious soul : she had the most remarkable talents — to 
all outward seaming, the most heavenly disposition, 
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fondled and kisaed her, to the honest Begum's sur- 
prise. Wlien it came to bedtime, she said, "Dijh.1" 
with the prettiest air of regret possible ; and wa^ really 
quite sorry to go to bed, and squeezed Arthur's hand 
quite fondly. He on his aide giave her pretty palm 
a very cordial presaure. Our young gentleman was 
of that hun, that eyea very moderately bright 
dazzled him. 

" She is very much improred," thought Pen, look- 
ing out Into tie uight^ " very much. I suppose the 
Begum won't mind my smoking with tlie window 
open. She 's a jolly good old woman, and Blanche 
is immensely improved. I liked her manner with 
her mother to-night. I liked her laughing way with 
that stupid young cub of a boy, whom they ought n't 
to allow to get tipsy. She sang those little veraea 
very prettily ; they were devilish pretty verses too, 
though I say it who shouldn't say it." And he 
hiunmed a tune which Blanche had put to some 
verses of his own. " Ah ! what a fine night I How 
jolly a cigar is at night! How pretty that little 
Saxon church looks in the moonlight I I wonder 
what old Warrington 's doing ? Yea, she 'a a dayv- 
lish nice little thing, as my uncle says." 

" Oh, heavenly t " Here broke out a voice from a 
clematis-covered caaement near — a girl's voice : it 
was the voice of the author of " Mes Larmes," 

Pen burst into a laugh. " Don't tell about my 
smoking," he said, leaning out of his own window. 

" Oh ! go on 1 I adore it," cried the lady of " Mes 
larmes." " Heavenly night I Heavenly, heavenly 
moon ! hut I mu.st shut my window and not talk to 
yon, on account of lea Tiueitra ! How droll they are, 
le* maura I Adieu," And Pen began to sing the 
" Good Night " to " Don Basilio." 
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The next day they were walking in the fields to- 
gether, laughing and chattering — the gayest pair of 
friends. They talked about the days of their youth, 
and Blanche was prettily sentimental. They talked 
about Laura, dearest Laura — Blanche had loved her 
as a sister : was she happy with that odd Lady Rock- 
minster ? Would n't she come aod stay with them 
at Tunbridge ? Oh, what walks they would take to- 
gether ! What songs they would sing — the old, old 
songs. Laura's voice was splendid. Did Arthur — 
she must call him Arthur ^-remember the songs they 
sang in the happy old days, now he was grown audi 
a great man, and had such a sueds ? Etc., etc. 

And the day after, which was enlivened with a 
happy ramble through the woods to Penshurst^ and 
a sight of that pleasant park and hall, came that oon* 
vezsation with the Curate which we have narrated, 
and which made our young friend think more and 
more. 

'*Is she all this perfection?" he asked himsell 
^^ Has she become serious and religious ? Does she 
-tend schools and visit the poor ? Is she kind to her 
mother and brother ? Yes, I am sure of that : I have 
seen her." And walking with his old tutor over his 
little parish, and going to visit his school, it was with 
inexpressible delight that Pen found Blanche seated 
instructing the children, and fancied to himself how 
patient she must be, how good-natured, how ingenu- 
ous, how really simple in her tastes, and unspoiled 
by the world. 

" And do you really like the country ? " he asked 
her, as they walked together. 

" I should like never to see that odious city again. 
Oh, Arthur — that is, Mr. — well, Arthur, then — 
one's good thoughts grow up in these sweet woods 
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and calm solitudes, like those flowers which won't 
bloom in London, you know. The gardener cornea 
and changes our balconies once a week. I don't 
think I shall bear to look London in the face again 
— its odious, smoky, brazen face! But, heigho!" 

" Why that sigh, Blanche ? " 

" Never mind why." 

"Yes, I do mind why. Tell me, tell me every- 

" I wish you had n't come down ; " and a second 

edition of " Mes Soupirs " came out. 

" YoQ don't want me, Blanche ? " 

"I don't want you to go away. I don't think this 
house will be very happy without you, and that 's why 
I wish that you never had come." 

"Mes Soupira" were here laid aside, and "Mes 
Larmes " ha4 beguh. 

Ah 1 What answer is given to those in the eyes of 
a young woman ? "What is the method employed for 
drying them ? What took plaee ? ringdoves and 
rosea, dews and wild-flowers, waving greenwoods 
and balmy airs of summer ! Here were two battered 
London rakes, taking themselves in for a moment, and 
fancying that they were in love with each other, like 
Phillis and Corydon I 

When one thinks of country houses and country 
walks, one wonders that any man is left unmarried. 
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farm the friend and depostaur of all kis seeretSy of 
the little ei-c < !mag taiices wiijek Iiad taken, place as iiut 
▼ilia near Tunbcid^ Wells? He talked aboofi dm 
diaeoverr of his old tutor SmfHce, fre^T enoo^k. ami 
of kis wife^ and of kis An^oO^orman. dmrch. and of 
Ins departure from Clapham to Borne; bat,, when asked 
dboQt Blanche^ his answeis were erasire or general; 
ke said she was a goodiiatazed clerer Iztde thrng-, diat 
K^kdj gnxded she might make no sock bad wife after 
all, but that he had for tiie moment no in:Dentian of 
marnagey that his days of i o nme e were o^er, that he 
was contented witdL his present hTt,. and so forth. 

In the mean, time there came oceaaionallT to Lamb 
Coort^ Temple* pretty little satiit enrelopes^ sope^ 
KTxbed in the neatest handwzxtzngv and sealed wttk 
one of those admizafole eipkeiSy whsch, if WarringlXHi 
had been, cuzioas t^mm^ to waiack his friendTs letters*. 
or indeed if the cipher had been, decipherable, would 
haTe shown, (jeorge that Xr. Arthnr was in. corre- 
spondenee wick a yoong lady whose rnTtials were R A. 
To tiiese pretty litde compositions^ Xr. Pen. replied 
m his best and g^allanlaeat manner; with joke& wttk 
news of the town^ wttk points of wit^ nay, with pretty 
little Texaes voj likely, in xepi^ t» the vezsucLes of t^ 
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Muse of "Mea Larmea." Blaache we know rhymes 
with "branch," and " stanch," and " launch," and no 
doubt a gentleman of Pen's ingenuity would not forego 
these advantages of position, and would ring the pretty 
little changes upon these pleasing notes. Indeed we 
believe that those love-verses of Mr. Pen's whieh had 
eueh a pleasing success in the " Rose-leaves," that 
charming Annual edited by lady Violet Lebas, and 
illustrated by portraits of the female nobility by the 
famous artist Pinlcney, were composed at this period 
of our hero's life ; and were first addressed to Itlauche, 
per post, before they figured in print, eomets as it were 
to Pinkney's pictorial garland, 

" Verses are all very well," the elder Pendennis said, 
who found Pen scratching down, one of these artless 
effusions at the Club as he was waiting for his dinner; 
"and letter-writing if mamma allows it, and between 
Bueh old country friends of coiirse there may be a 
correspondence, and that sort of thing — but mind, 
Pen, and don't commit yourself, jay l(oy. For who 
knows what the dooae may happen ? The best way 
is to make your letters safe. I never wrote a letter 
in all my life that would commit me, and demmy, air, 
I have had some experience of women." And the 
worthy gentleman, growing more garrulous and confi- 
dential with his nephew as he grew older, told many 
affecting instances of the evil re&ultfl consequent upon 
this want of caution to many persons in " society ; " 
— how from using too ardent expressions in some 
poetical notes to the widow Naylor, young Spoony 
had subjected himself to a visit of remonstrance from 
the widow's brother, Colonel Flint ; and thus had 
been forced into a marriage with a woman old enough 
to be his mother : how when Louisa Salter had at 
length succeeded in securing young Sir Joim Bird, 



Hopvood, of tite Bines, produced Bome letters vbieh 

IfisB 8. had KThten to him, and canned a withdraws! 
oa Bird's part, who afterwards vas united to iHaa 
Stickney, of Lyme B^is, etc The Hajor, if he had 
not reading, had plenty of obeeirstion, aiid could hack 
bia wise sawa with a multitude of modem i 
which he had acquired in a long and careful ] 
of the great book of the world. 

Pen laughed at the examples, and blushing a little 
at his uncle's remoustiaoces, said that he would bear 
them in mind and be cautious. He blushed, perhaps, 
because he had bome them in mind ; becaose be was 
cautious : because in his letters to Miss Blanche he 
had from instinct, or honesty perhaps, i«frained from 
any avowals which might compromise him. " Don't 
you remember the lesson I had, sir, in Lady Mirabel's 
— Miss Fotheriugay's affair ? I am not to be caught 
again, Uncle," Arthnr said with mock frankness and 
homili^. Old Fendennis congratulated himself and 
his nephew heartily on the latter's prudence and pro- 
gress, and was pleased at the position which Arthur 
was taking as a man of the world. 

No doubt, if Warrington had been consulted, his 
opinion would hare been different : and he would 
have told Pen that the boy's foolish letters were bet- 
ter than the man's adroit compliments and slippery 
gallantries ; that to win the woman he lores, only a 
knave or a coward advances under cover, with subter- 
fuges, and a retreat secured behind him : but Pen spoke 
not ou this matter to Mr. Warrington, knowing pretty 
well that he was guil^, and what his friend's verdiet 
would be. 

Colonel Altamont had not been for many weeks 
absent on his foreign tour — Sir Francis Clavering 
having retired meanwhile into the oountry puranant to 
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his agreement with Major Pendennis — -when the ilia 
of fate began to fall rather suddenly and heavily upon 
the aole remaining partner of the little firm of Shep- 
herd's Inn, When Strong, at parting with Altamont, 
refused the loan proffered by the latter in the fulneaa 
of his purse and the generosity of his heart, he mode 
such a SMrifice to conscience and delicacy as caused 
him many an after-twinge and pang ; and he felt — 
it was not very many hours in his life he had experi- 
enced the feeling — that in this juncture of his affairs 
he had been too delicate and too scrupulous. Why 
ehould a fellow in want refuse a kind offer kindly 
made ? Why should a thirsty man decline a pitclier 
of water from a friendly hand, because it was a little 
Boiled ? Strong's conscience smote him for refusing 
what the other had fairly come by, and generously 
proffered: and he thought ruefully, now it was too 
late, that Altamont's cash would have been as well in 
his pocket as in that of the gambling-house proprietor 
at Baden or Ems, with whom his Excellency would 
infallibly leave his Derby winnings. It was whispered 
among the tradesmen, bill-discouiiters, and others who 
had commercial dealings with Captain Strong, that he 
and the Baronet had parted company, and that the 
Captain's "paper " was henceforth of no value. The 
tradesmen, who had put a wonderful conHdence in him 
hitherto, — for who could resist Strong's jolly face 
and fr<i.nk and honest demeanor? — now began to 
pour in their bills with a cowardly mistrust and 
unanimity. Tlie knocks at the Shepherd's Inn cham- 
bers' door were constant, and tailors, bootmakers, 
pastry-cooks who had furnished dinners, in their own 
persons, or by the boys their representatives, held 
levees on Strong's stairs. To these were added one or 
two persons of a less clamorous but far more sly and 
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dangeroua sort, — tke young clerks of lawyers, namely, 
who lurked about the Inn, or concerted wtli Mr. Cam- 
pion's young man in the chambers hard by, having in 
their dismal pocket-hooks copies of writa to be served 
on Edward Strong, requiring him to appear on an 
early day next term before our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen, and answer to etc., et£. 

From this invasion of creditors, poor Strong, who 
had not a guinea in hia pocket, had, of course, no re- 
ft^ but that of the Englishman's castle, into which, 
he retired, shutting the outer and inner door upon the 
enemy, and not quitting Ms stronghold until after 
nightfall. Against this outer barrier the foe used to 
come and knock and curse in vain, whilst the Chevalier 
peeped at them from behind the little curtain which 
he had put over the orifice of his letter-bos ; and had 
the dismal satisfaction of seeing the faces of furious 
clerk and fiery dun, as they dashed up against the 
door and retreated from it But as they could not 
be always at his gate, or sleep on hia staircase, the 
enemies of the Chevalier sometimes left him free. 

Strong, when so pressed by his commercial antago- 
nists, was not quite alone in his defence against them, 
but had secured for himself an ally or two. His 
friends were instructed to communicate with him by 
a system of private signals : and they thus kept the 
garrison from starving by bringing in necessary sup- 
plies, and kept up Strong's heart and prevented Mm 
from surrendering, by visiting him and cheering him 
in his retreat. Two of Ned's most faithful allies were 
Hnxter and Miss Fanny Bolton : when hostile visitors 
■were prowling about the Inn, Fanny's little sisters 
were taught a particular cry OTJddel, which they inno- 
cently whooped in the court : when Fanny and Huxter 
came up to visit Strong, they archly sang this same 
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note at his door ; when that barrier was straightway 
opened, the honest garrison came ont smiling, the pro- 
visions and the pot of porter were brought in, and in 
the society of his faithful friends the beleaguered one 
passed a comfortable night. There are some men who 
could not live under this excitement, but Strong waa 
a brave man, as we have said, who had seeu service and 
never lost heart in peril. 

But besides allies, our general had secured for him- 
self, under difficulties, that still more necessary aid, — 
a retreat. It has been mentioned in a former part of 
this history, how Messrs. Costigan and Bowa lived in 
the house nest door to Captain Strong, and that the 
window of one of their rooms was not very far off the 
kitchen- window which was situated in the upper story 
of Strong's chambers. A leaden water-pipe and gutter 
served for the two ; and Strong, looking out from his 
kitchen one day, saw that he could spring with great 
ease up to the sill of his neighbor's window, and 
clamber up the pipe which communicated from one 
to the other. He had laughingly shown this refuge 
to his chum, Altamont ; and they had agreed that it 
would be as well not to mention the circumstance to 
Captain Costigan, whose duns were numerous, and 
who would be constantly flying down the pipe into 
their apartments if this way of escape were shown 
to him. 

But now that the evil days were come, Strong made 
use of the passage, and one afternoon burst in upon 
Bows and Costigan with his jolly face, and explained 
that the enemy was in waiting on his staircase, and 
that he had taken this means of giving them the slip. 
So while Mr. Mark's aides-de-camp were in waitint? in 
the passage of No. 3, Strong walked down the steps 
of No. 4, dined at the Albion, went to the play, and 
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returned home at midiiight, to the astonishment of 
Mrs. Bolton and Fanny, who had not seen him quit 
his chambers and could not conceive how he could 
have passed the line of sentries. 

Strong bore this siege for some weeks with admira- 
ble spirit and resolution, and as only such an old and 
brave soldier would, for the pains and prirations 
which he had to endure were enough to depress 
any man of ordinary courage; and what veied and 
" riled " him (to use his own expression) was the 
infernal indifference and cowardly ingratitude of 
Clavering, to whom he wrote letter after letter, 
which the Baronet never acknowledged by a single 
word, or by the smallest remittance, though a five- 
pound note, as Strong said, at that time would have 
been a fortune to him. 

But better days were in store for the Chevalier, and 
in the midst of his despondency and perplexities there 
came to him a most welcome aid. " Yes, if it hadn't 
been for this good fellow here," said Strong; "for a 
good fellow you are, Altamont, my boy, and hang me 
if I don't stand by you as long as I live; I think, 
Pendennis, it would have been all up with Ned 
Strong. It was the fifth week of my being kept a 
prisoner, tor I could n't he always risking my neck 
acrosB that water-pipe, and taking my walks abroad 
through poor old Cos's window, and my spirit was 
quite broken, sir — dammy, quite beat, and I was 
thiuking of putting an end to m}'self, and should 
have done it in another week, when who should drop 
down from heaven but Altamont ! " 

" Heaven ain't exactly the place, Ned." said Alta- 
mont. " I came from Baden-Baden," said he, " and 
I 'd had a deuced Incfcy month there, that 'a alL" 

" Well, sir, he took up Mark's bill, and he paid the 
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other fellows that were upon me, like a man, sir, that 
he did," said Strong, enthusiastically. 

"And I shall be very happy to atacd a bottle of 
claret for this compaay, and as many more as the 
company chooses," said Mr. Altamont, with a blush. 
"Hallo! waiter, bring us a magnum of the right sort, 
do you hear ? And we'll drink our healths all round, 
sir — and may every good feUow like Strong find 
another good fellow to stand by him at a pinch. 
That 's my sentiment, Mr. Pendennis, though I don't 
like your name." 

" No ! And why ? " asked Arthur. 

Strong pressed the Colonel's foot under the table 
here ; and Altamont, rather escited, filled up another 
bvmiper, nodded to Pen, drank off his wine, and said, 
"He was a gentleman, and that was sufficient, and 
they were all gentlemen." 

The meeting between these " all gentlemen " took 
place at Eicbmond, whither Pendenuis had gone to 
dinner, and where he found the Chevalier and hia 
Mend at table in the coffee-room. Both of the latter 
were exceedingly hilarious, talkative, and excited by 
wine, and Strong, who was an admirable story-teller, 
told the story of his own siege, and adventures and 
escapes with liveliness and humor, and described the 
talk of the sherifTs officers at bis door, the pretty lit- 
tle signals of Fanny, the grote3<[ue exclamations of 
Costigan when the Chevalier burst in at his window, 
and his final rescue by Altamont, in a most graphic 
manner, and so as greatly to interest his hearers. 

"As for me, it's nothing," Altamont said. "When 
a ship 'a paid off, a chap spends his money, you know. 
And it 's the fellers at the black and led at Baden- 
Baden that did it. I won a good bit of money there, 
and intend to win a good hit more, don't I, Strong ? 
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I 'm going to take him with toe. I 've got a sj-stem. 
I U make his fortune, I tell you. 1 11 make your far- 
tnce if yoo like — danuny, eveiybody'a fortune. But 
what 111 do, aad no mistake, boys. I promise you; 
I '11 put in for Uiat little Fanny. Dammy, sir, what 
do you think she did ? She bad two pound, and I 'm 
blest if she didn't go and lend it' to Tved Stnmgl 
Did n't she, Ned ? Let 's drink her health." 

" With all my heart," said Arthur, and pledged this 
toast with the greatest cordiality. 

ilr. AltamoDt then began, with the greatest volii- 
bility, and at great length, to describe his system. 
He said that it was infallible, if played with cool- 
aesB i that he bad it from a chap at Baden, who had 
lost by it, it was true, but because he had not capital 
enough ; if he could have stood one more torn of the 
wheel, he would have had all his money back ; that 
be and several more chaps were going to make a bank, 
and try it ; and that be would pat every shilling he 
was worth into it, and had come back to this country, 
for the express purpose of fetching away his money, 
and Captain Strong; that Strong should play for 
him : that he could trust Strong and his temijer much 
better than he could his own, and much better than 
Bloundell-Blouadell or the Italian that "stood in." 
As he emptied his bottle, the Colonel described at 
full length aU his plans and prospects to Pen, who 
was interested in listening to Ms story, and the oon- 
f essioiiB of his daring anA lawless good-humor. 

" I met that queer fellow Altamont the other day," 
Pen said to his uncle, a day or two afterwards. 

"Altamont? What Altamont? There's Lord 
Westport's son," said the Uajor. 

"No, no; the fellow wbo came tipsy into Claver- 
ing's dining-room one day when we were there," said 
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tte nephew, laughing ; " and he said he did not like 
the name of Pendennis, though he did me the honor 
to think that I was a good fellow." 

" I don't know any man of the name of Altamont, 
I give you my honor," said the impenetrable Major; 
"and as for your acquaintance, I tliink the les3 you 
have to do with him the better, Arthur." 

Arthur laughed a^in. " He is going to quit the 
country, and make his fortune by a gambling system. 
He and my amiable college actjuaintance, Btoundell, 
are partners, and the Colonel takes out Strong with 
him as aide-decamp. What is it that binds the Chev- 
alier and Clavering, I wonder ? " 

" I should think, mind you, Pen, I should think — 
but of course I have only the idea — that there haa 
been something in Clavering'a previous life which 
gives these fellows and some others a certain power 
over him ; and if there should be such a secret, which 
is no affair of ours, my boy, dammy, I say, it ought 
to be a lesson to a man to keep himself straight in 
life, and not to give any man a, chance over him." 

" Why, I think you have some means of persuasion 
over Clavering, Uncle, or why should he give me that 
seat in Parliament ? " 

"Clavering thinks he ain't fit for Parliament," the 
Major answered. " No more he is. What 'a to pre- 
vent him from putting you or Etnybody else into his 
place if he likes ? Do you think that the Govern- 
ment or the Opposition would make any bones about 
accepting the seat if he offered it to them? Why 
should you be more squeamish than the first men, and 
the most honorable men, and men of the highest birth 
and position in the country, begad?" The Colonel 
had an answer of this kind to most of Pen's objec- 
tions, and Pen accepted his uncle's replies, not so 
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much because he believed them, bat because he irished 
to beliere them. We do a thing — which of as has 
not ? — not because " creiybody does it," bat because 
ve like it; and our acquiescence, alas t proves not 
that eTerjbody is right, but that we and the rest of 
the world are poor ci«atures alike. 

At bia next visit to Tonbridge, Mr. Pen did not for- 
get to amuse Miss Blanche with the history which he 
had learned at Richmond of the Chevalier's imprison- 
ment, and of Altamont's gallant rescue. And after he 
had told his tale in his usual satirical way, he men- 
tioned with praise and emotion little Fanny's generoug 
behavior to the Chevalier, and Altamont's enthusiasm 
in her behalf. 

Mias Blanche was somewhat jealous, and a good 
deal piqued and curious about Fanny. Among the 
many confidential little communications which Arthur 
made to Miss Amoiy in the course of their delightful 
rural drives and their sweet evening walks, it may be 
supposed that our hero would not foi^t a story so 
interesting to himself, and so likely to be interesting 
to her, as that of the passion and care of the poor 
little Ariadne of Shepherd's Inn. His own part in 
that drama he described, to do him justice, with be- 
coming modesty; the moral which he wished to draw 
from the tale being one in accordance with his usual 
satirical mood, viz., that women get over their first 
loves quite as easily as men do {for the fair Blanche, 
in their intimei conversations, did not cease to twit 
Mr. Pen about his notorious failure in his own virgin 
attachment to the Fotheringay), and, number one being 
withdrawn, transfer themselves to number two with- 
out much difficulty. And poor little Fanny was offered 
up in sacrifice as an instance to prove this theory. 
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"What griefs she had enduied and surmounted, what 
bitter paugs of hopeless attachment she had gone 
through, what time it bad taken to heal those wounds 
of the tender little bleeding heart, Mr. Fen did not 
know, or perhaps did not choose to know ; for he was 
at once modest and doubtful about his capabilities as 
a conqueror of hearts, and averse to believe that he 
had executed any dangerous ravages on that particular 
one, though his own instance and argument told against 
himself in this ease ; for if, as he said, Miss Fancy was 
by this time in love with her siii'gical adorer, who had 
neither good looks nor good manners, nor wit, uor 
anything but ardor and fidelity to recommend him, 
must she not, in her first sickness of the love-com- 
plaint, have had a serious attack, and suffered keenly 
for a man, who had certainly a number of the showy 
qualities which Mr. Huxter wanted ? 

" You wicked odious creature," Miss Blanche said, 
" I believe that you are enraged with Faimy for being 
so impudent aa to forget you, and that you are actually 
jealous of Mr. Huxter." Perhaps Miss Amory was 
right, as the blush which came in spite of himself and 
tingled upon Pendennis's cheek (one of those blows 
with which a man's vanity is constantly slapping his 
face), proved to Pen that he was angry to think he 
had been superseded by such a rival. By such a fel- 
low as that I without any conceivable good quality 1 
Oh, Mr. Pendenuis ! (although this remark does not 
apply to such a smart fellow as you) if Nature had 
not made tiiat provision for each sex in the credulity 
of the other, which sees good qualities where none 
exist, good looks in donkeys' ears, wit in their num- 
skulls, and music in their bray, there would not have 
been near so much marrying and giving in marriage 
as now obtains, and as is necessary for the due pro- 
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pagation and continuance of the noble race to which 
we belong ! 

"Jealons or not," Pen aaid, "and, Blanche, I don't 
aay no, I should have liked Fanny to come to a better 
end than that. I don't like histories that end in that 
cynical way ; and when we arrive at the conclusion 
of the story of a pretty girl's passion, to find 8uch a 
figure as Huxter'a at the last page of the tale. Is all 
life a compromise, my lady fair, and the end of the 
battle of love an ignoble surrender ? la the aearch 
for the Cupid which my poor little Psyche pursued 
in the darkness — the god of her soul's longing — the 
god of the blooming cheek and rainbow pinions — to 
result in Huxter, smelling of tobacco and galipots? 
I wish, though I don't see it in life, that i>eople could 
be like Jenny and Jessamy, or my lord and lady 
Clementina in the story-books and fashionable novels, 
and at once under the ceremony, and, as it were, at 
the parson's benediction, become perfectly handsome 
and good and happy ever after." 

" And don't you intend to be good and happy, pray, 
Monsieur le Misanthrope — and are you very discon- 
tented with your lot — and will your mai'riage be a 
compromise " — (asked the author of " Mes Larmes," 
with a charming vtoue) — " and is your Psyche an 
odious vulgar wretch ? You wicked satirical creature, 
I can't abide you ! You take the hearts of young 
things, play with them, and fling them away with 
scorn. You ask for love and trample on it. You — 
you make me cry, that you do, Arthur, and — and 
don't — and I won't he consoled in that way — and I 
think Fanny was quite right in leaving such a heart- 
less creature." 

" Again, I don't say no," said Pen, looking very 
gloomily at Blanche, and not offering by any means 
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to repeat the attempt at consolation which had elicited 

that sweet monosyllable " don't " from the yoimg lady. 
" I don't think I have much of what people call heart ; 
but I don't profess it, I made my venture when I 
was eighteen, and lighted my lamp and went in search 
of Cupid. And what was my discovery of love! — a 
vulgar dancing-woman. I failed, as everybody does, 
almost everybody ; only it is luckier to fail before 
marriage than after." 

"Merci du chois, Monsieur," said the Sylphide, 
making a curtsy. 

" Look, my little Blanche," said Pen, taking her 
hand, and with his voice of sad good-humor; "at 
least I stoop to no flatteries," 

'* Quite the contrary," said Miss Blanche. 

"And tell you no foolish lies, as vulgar men do. 
Why should you and I, with our experience, ape ro- 
mance and dissemble passion ? I do not believe Miss 
Blanche Amory to be peerless among the beautiful, 
nor the greatest poetegs, nor the most surpassing 
musician, any more than I believe you to be the tallest 
woman in the whole world — like the giantess whose 
picture we saw as we rode through the fair yesterday. 
But if I don't set you up as a heroine, neither do I 
offer you your very humble servant as a hero. But 
I think you are — well, there, I think you are very 
sufficiently good-looking." 

" Merd" Miss Blanche said with another curtsy. 

" I think you sing charmingly. I "m sure you 're 
clever. I hope and believe that you are good-natured, 
and that you will be companionable." 

" And so provided I bring you a certain sum of 
money and a seat in Parliament, you condescend to 
fling to me your royal pocket-handkerchief," said 
Bl^che. "Que d'honneur/ "We used to call your 



Btgluiess the Prince of Fairaoks. VThaX an honor to 
Uunk that I am to be eleTat«d to the throne, and to 
bring the seat in PaiUament as backaheesb to the 
Bnltan 1 I am glad I am cleTer, and that I can plaj 
and sing to your liking; taj songs will amose mj 
lord's Uisare." 

"And if thieves aze about the boose,'^ said Fen, 
grimlf pursuing the simile, " fortj besetting thieres 
in the shape of lurking cares and enemies in ambush 
and passions in anns, mjr Uorgiana will dance tonnd 
me with a tambourine, and kill all my rogues and 
thieves with a smile. Won't she ? " But Pen looked 
as if he did not believe that she would. "Ah, 
Blanche," he continued after a pause, "don't bo 
angry ; don't be hurt at my truth-telling. Don't yoa 
aee that I always take you at your word ? You say 
you will be a slave and dance — I say, dance. Yon 
say, 'I take you with what you bring:' I say, 'I 
take yon with what yon bring.' To the necessary 
deoeits and hypocrisies of our life, why add any that 
are useless and unoecessary? If I offer myself to 
you because I think we have a fair chance of being 
happy together, and because by your help I may get 
for both of us a good place and a not undistinguished 
name, why ask me to feign raptures and counterfeit 
romance, in which neither of us believe ? Do yon 
want me to come wooing in a Prince Frettyman's 
dress from the masquerade warehouse, and to pay you 
compliments like Sir Charles Grandison ? Do you 
want me to make you verses as in the days when we 
were — when we were children ? I will if you like, 
and sell them to Bacon and Bungay afterwards. 
Shall I feed my pretty princess with botAoiu ? " 

" Ums j'adore lea bonbons, mot," said the little 
Bylphide, with a queer piteous look. 
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B bo7 a liat full at Fortntun iuid Masoa's tor a 
And it shall hare its bonbons, its poot^ 
little Bttgar-pltims, that it shall," Pea said vitb ft 
bitter smile. "Nay, my dear, nay my dearest littl« 
Blanche, don't cry. Dry the pretty eyes, I cui't bear 
that ; " and he proceeded to of!er that consolation 
which the circumstance reqiiired, and which the 
tears, the genuine tears of Tesation, whii-h now sprang 
from the angry eyes of the author of " Mes Laruies " 
demanded- 

The scornful and sarcastic tone of Fendeuuis quite 
frightened and overcame the gi rl. "I — I don't want 
your consolation. I — I never was — so — spoken to 
bef — by any of my — my — by auybody " — aho 
sobbed out, with much simplicity. 

"Anybody!'^ shouted out Pen, with a savage burst 
of laughter, and Blanche blushed one of ttie most 
genuine blushes which her oheek had ever exhibited, 
and she cried out, " Oh, Arthur, voitt etea un homne 
terrible.' " She felt bewildered, fri^^htened, 0|)|)re8Bed, 
the worldly little fiirt who hud been playing at love 
for the last dozen years of her life, and yet not dis- 
pleased at meeting a roaster. 

" Tell me, Arthur," she said, after a pause in this 
strange love-making, "why do<3 Sir Francis Claver- 
ing give up his seat in Parliament ? " 

" Au fait, why does he give it to me ? " asked 
Arthur, now blushing in his turn. 

" You always mock me, sir," she said. " If it is 
good to be in Parliament, why does Sir Francis go 
out ? " 

"My uncle has talked him over. He always said 
Uiat you were not sufficiently provided for. In the 
—the iamily disputes, when your mamma jjaid Ids 
debts so liberally, it was stipulated, I suppoeo, that 
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you — that is, that I — that is, upon my word, I don't 
know why he goes out of Parliament," Pen said, with 
rather a forced laugh. " You see, Blanche, that yoa 
and I are two good little children, and that this 
marriage has been arranged for us by our mammas 
and uncles, and that we must be obedient, like a good 
little boy and girl." 

So, when Pen went to London, he sent Blanche a 
box of bonbons, each sugar-plum of which was wrapped 
up in ready-made French verses, of the most tender 
kind ; and, besides, despatched to her some poeras of 
Ms own manufacture, quite as artless and authentic \ 
and it was no wonder that he did not tell Warrington 
what his conversations with Miss Amory had been, of 
BO delicate a sentiment were they, and of a nature so 
necessarily private. 

And if, like many a worse and better man, Arthur 
Pendennis, the widow's son, was meditating an aj)OS- 
tasy, and going to sell himself to — we all know 
whom, — at least the renegade did not pretend to be 
a believer in the creed to which he was ready to 
swear. And if every woman and man in this king- 
dom, who haa sold her or himself for money or posi- 
tion, as Mr, Pendennis was about to do, would but 
purchase a copy of his memoirs, what tons of volumes 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. would sell I 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TN WHICH PEN BEGINS HIS CANVASS. 

Melancholy as the great house at Clavering Park 
had been in .the days before his marriage, when its 
bankrupt proprietor was a refugee in foreign lands, 
it was not much more cheerful now when Sir Francis 
Clavering came to inhabit it. The greater part of the 
mansion was shut up, and the Baronet only occupied 
a few of the rooms on the ground-floor, where his 
housekeeper and her assistant from the lodge-gate 
waited upon the luckless gentleman in his forced re- 
treat, and cooked a part of the game which he spent 
the dreary mornings in shooting. Lightfoot, his man, 
had passed over to my Lady's service; and, as Pen 
was informed in a letter from Mr. Smirke, who per- 
formed the ceremony, had executed his prudent inten« 
tion of marrying Mrs. Bonner, my Lady's woman, 
who, in her mature years, was stricken with the 
charms of the youth, and endowed him with her 
savings and her elderly person. To be landlord and 
landlady of the '' Clavering Arms " was the ambition 
of both of them ; and it was agreed that they were 
to remain in Lady Clavering's service until quarter- 
day arrived, when they were to take possession of 
their hotel. Pen graciously promised that he would 
give his election dinner there, when the Baronet 
should vacate his seat in the young man's favor ; and, 
as it had bssn agreed by his uncle, to whom Clavering 
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seemed to be able to refuse nothing, Arthur i 
dowD in September on a visit to Clavering Park, the 
owner of which was very glad to have a companton 
who would relieve bis loneliness, and perhaps would 
lend him a little ready money. 

Pen furnished his host with these desirable sup- 
plies a couple of days after he had made his appear- 
anoe at Clavering : and no sooner were these small 
funds in Sir Francis's pocket, than the latter found 
h« bad business at Chatteris and the neighboring 
watering-places, of ivhich — shire boasts many, and 
went nIT to see to his affairs, which wer« transacted, 
as might be supposed, at the country race-grounds 
and billiard-rooms. Arthur could live alone well 
enough, having many mental resources and amuse- 
ments which did not require other persons' company: 
he could walk with the game-keeper of a morning, 
and for the evenings there were plenty of books and 
occupation for a literary genius like Mr. Arthur, who 
required but a cigar and a sheet of paper or two to 
make the night pass away pleasantly. In truth, ia 
two or three days he had found the society of Sir 
Frvieis Clavering perfectly intolerable; and it was 
with a mischieTOoa e^geniese and satisfaetion that be 
oJteed Clavering the little peconiaiy aid which tlte 
latter aecording to his eostmn mdicited ; and supplied 
him with the neans of f ^"g Wight fron hie ovs 

Bnideav o«r ingeoioai Moid Wd to ingnitiito ki»- 
adf viA tiM towa^ec^ ot CSKnsamf, aad witk tk* 
TCtan of the bommi^ vUdi he hoped to icfneaM; 
•^honk UnwU to Ob took with onlj tht wn 
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people there. His sense of humor made him delight 
in this task. Katurally rather reserved aad silent in 
public, he l>ecame on a sudden as frank, easy, and 
Jovial, as Captain Strong. He laughed with every- 
body who would exchange a laugh with him, shook 
hands right and left, with what may be certainty 
called a desterous cordiality ; made his appearance 
at the market-day and the farmers' ordinary ; and, in 
fine, acted like a consummate hypocrite, and as gen- 
tlemen of the highest birth and most spotless integrity 
act when they wish to make themselves agreeable to 
their constituents, and have some end to gain of the 
country folks. How is it that we allow ourselves not 
to he deceived, but to be ingratiated so readily by a 
glib tongue, a ready laugh, and a frank manner ? We 
know, for the most part, that it is false coin, and we 
take it : we know that it is flattery, which it costs 
nothing to distribute to everybody, and we had rather 
have it than be without it Friend Pen went alwut 
at Clavering, laborioosly simple and adroitly pleased, 
and quite a different being from the scornful and 
rather sulky young dandy whom the inhabitants re- 
membered ten years ago. 

The Rectory was shut up. Doctor Portman was 
gone, with bis goat and his family, to Harrogate ; an 
event which Pen deplored very much in a letter to 
the Doctor, in which, in a few kind and simple words, 
he expressed his regret at not seeing his old friend, 
whose advice he wanted and whose aid he might re- 
quire some day ; but Pen consoled himself for the 
Doctor's absence, by making acquaintance with 5Ir. 
Simcoe, the opposition preacher, and with the two 
partners of the cloth-factory at Chatteris, and with 
the independent preacher there, all of whom he met 
at the Clavering Athemeum, which the Liberal party 
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had act ap in accordance with the advanced spirit of 
the SLge, aad perhaps in opposition to tlie aristocratic 
old reading-room, into which the " Edinburgh Review" 
had once scarcely got an admission, and where no 
tradesmen were allowed an entrance. He propitiated 
the younger partner of the cloth-factory, by asking 
him to dine in a friendly way at tlie Park ; he com- 
plimented the Honorable Mrs. Simcoe 'with hares and 
partridges from the same quarter, and a request to 
read her husband's last sermon ; and being a little 
unwell one day, the rascal took advantage of the cir- 
cumstance to show his tongue to Mr. Huxter, who 
sent him medicines and called the next moniing. 
How delighted old Pendennis would have been with 
his pupil ! Pen himself was amused with the sport 
in which he was engaged, and his success inspired 
him with a wicked good-humor. 

And yet, as he walked out of Ciavering of a night, 
after "presiding" at a meeting of the Athenaeum, 
or working through an evening with Mrs. Simcoe, 
who, with her husband, was awed by the young Lon- 
doner's repntatitHi, and had heard of his social suc- 
cesses ; as he passed over the old familiar bridge of 
the rushing Brawl, and heard tliat well-remembered 
sound of waters beneath, and saw his own cottage of 
Fuioaks among the trees, their darkling outlines 
clear against the starlit sky, different thoughts do 
doubt came to the young man's mind, and awakened 
pangs of grief and shame there. There still used to 
be a light in the windows of the room which he re- 
membered so well, and in which the Saint who loved 
him had passed so many hours of care and yearning 
and prayer. He turned away his gaxe from the faint 
light which seemed to pursue him with its wan re- 
proachful gaze, as though it was his mother's spirit 
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watching and warning. How clear the night was ! 
How keen the stars shone ; how ceaseless the rush 
of the flowing waters; the ohi home trees whispered, 
and waved gently their dark heads and branches over 
the cottage roof. Yonder, in th« faint starlight glim- 
mer, waa the terrace where, as a boy, he walked of 
Bommer evenings, ardent and trustful, unspotted, un- 
tried, ignorant of doubts or passions ; sheltered aa 
yet from the world's contamination in the pure and 
anxious bosom of love. , , . The clock of the near 
town tolling midnight, with a clang, disturbs our 
wanderer's reverie, and sends him onwarda towards 
his night's resting-place, through the lodge into Clav- 
ering avenue, and under the dark arcades of the rus- 
tling limes. 

When he sees the cottage the next time, it is smil- 
ing in sunset ; those bedroom windows are open where 
the light was burning the night before ; and Fen's 
tenant, Captain Stokes, of the Bombay Artillery 
{whose mother, old Mrs. Stokes, lives in Clavering), 
receives hia landlord's visit with great cordiality; 
shows him over the grounds and the new pond he 
has made In the back garden from the stables; talks 
to him confidentially about the roof and chimneys, 
and begs Mr. PendennU to name a day when he will 
do himself and Mrs. Stokes the pleasure to, etfi. Pen, 
who has been a fortnight in the country, excuses him' 
»elf for not having called sooner upon the Captain by 
frankly owning that he had not the heart to do it. 
" I understand you, sir," the Captain Bays ; and Sfrs. 
Stokes, who had slipped away at the ring of the bell 
(how odd it seemed to Pen to ring the bell!), comes 
down in her best gown, surrounded by her children. 
The yonng ones clamber about Stokes : the boy jumps 
into an arm-chair. It was Pen's father's ann-chaii ; 
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and ArthTir remembers the days when he wonld as 
soon have thought of moimting the king's throne as 
of seating Mmself in that arm-chair. He asks Miss 
Btokes — she is the very image of her mamma — if 
she can play ? He shoald like to hear a tune on that 
piano. She pla)rs. He hears the notes of the old 
piano once more, enfeebled by age, but he does not 
listen to the player. He is listening to Laura's sing- 
ing as in the days of their yonth, and sees his mother 
bending and beating time over the shoulder of the 
girl. 

The dinner at Fai-roaks given in Pen's honor by his 
tenant, and at which old Mrs. Stokes, Captain Gland- 
ers, Squire Hobnell, and the clergyman and his lady, 
from Tinckleton, were present, was very stupid and 
melancholy for Pen, until the waiter from Clavering 
(who aided the Captain's stable-boy and llrs. Stokes's 
butler) whom Pen remembered as a street boy, and 
who was now indeed barber in that place, dropped a 
plate over Pen's shoulder, on which Mr. Hobnell (who 
also employed him) remarked, " I suppose, Hodson, 
your hands are slippery with bear's-grease. He 's 
always dropping the crockery abont, that Hodson is 
— haw, haw ! " On which Hodson blushed, and 
looked so disconcerted, that Pen bnrst out laughing; 
and good-humor and hilaritj- were the order of the 
evening. For the second course, there was a hare 
and partridges top and bottom, and when after the 
with'irawal of the servants Pen said to the Vicar of 
Tinckleton, " I think, Mr, Stooks, von should have 
asked Hodson to cut the hare," the joke was taken 
instantly by the clergyman, who was followed in the 
coarse of a few minutes by Captain Stokes and Gland- 
ers, and by Mr. Hobnell, who arrived rather late, bnt 
with an immense guffaw. 
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While Mr. Pen was engaged in the country in the 
above schemes, it happened that the lady of his 
choice, if not of his affectiona, came up to London 
from the Tunbridge villa bound upon shopping exi*- 
ditions or important business, and in company of oUi 
Mrs. Bonner, her mother's maid, who had lived and 
quarrelled with Blanche many times since she was an 
infant, and who now being about to quit Lady Cliiver- 
ing's service for the hymeneal state, was anxious like 
a good soul to bestow some token of respectful kind- 
ness upon her old and young mistress before she 
quitted them altogether, to take her post as tho 
wife of Lightfoot, and landlady of the " Clavcriug 
Arras." 

The honest woman took the benefit of Miss Auiory'a 
taste to make the purchase which she intended to 
offer her ladyship; and requested the fair ltlitni;hn 
to choose something for herself that should be to her 
lUdng, and remind her of her old nurse who lijiil at- 
tended her through many a wakeful night, and evcntr 
ful teething, and childish fever, and who loved her 
like a child of her own a'most. These purchases wi^re 
made, and as the nurse insisted on buying an imiii<^nMi> 
Bible for Blanche, the young lady suggested that 
Boimer should purchase a large "Johnson's I^iction- 
ary " for her mamma. Each of the two women might 
certainly profit by the present made ti) her. 

Then Mrs. Bonner invested money in aome bart^lnji 
in linen-drapery, which might be useful at th» " Chtr- 
ering Arms," and bought a r«d and yellow tumk- 
handkerchief, which Blanche ocnild we at oaeti wa« 
intended for Hr. LigfatSoot. Yuanger than h«rMl( 
by at least fire-and-tveoty yean, Hr». Booiutr n- 
garded that youth with a fondneM at onc« pareoUl 
and oonjngal, and loved to htrisb oroau^fM tm bin 



pffson. which alicadf glittered with pins, nngt, thiit- 
■tuds, and chains and seals, poichaBed ai tite good 
enatnre't ex[>enfe. 

It waa In tl>« Straod that Hra. Bomier nade her 
pitrGba*««, aided by Hiu Blanche, who liked the taa 
verj well, and when the old tadjr bad bongfat ereiy- 
thing that abe dealred, and was leaving the aboft, 
Blanche, with a smiling face, and a sweet bow to one 
of tbs shopmen, said, " Ptaj, sir, will joa hare th« 
kindness to show as the way to Shepherd's Inn." 

Shepherd's Inn was bat a few score of j-aids off, 
Oldcaatle Street was cloae by, the elegant fonng shop- 
man iK>int«(l out the turning which the young lady 
waa to take, and she and her companion walked off 
tog«ili6r. 

" Shepherd's Inn I what can yon want in Shep- 
hard's Inn, Miss Blanche ?'* Bonner inqnired. "ilr. 
Strong lives there. Do you want to go and see the 
Captain ? " 

" I sboQld like to sec the Captain very welL I like 
the Cniitain ; but it Is not him I want. 1 want to see 
a dear little good girl, who was very kind to — to Mr. 
Atthnr when he was so ill last year, and saved his 
life almost ; and I want to tliank her, and ask her if 
■he would like anything. I looked oat several of my 
dresses on purpose this morning. Bonner 1 " and she 
looki-d at Bonner as if she had a right to admiration, 
and had performed au act of remarkable virtue. 
Blanche, indeed, waa very fond of sugar-plums; she 
would have fed the pour upon them, when she had 
had enough, and given a country -girl a ball-dress when 
she had worn it and was tired of it. 

" I'retty girl — pretty young woman 1 " mumbled 
Mrs. Bonner. " I know / want no pretty young 
women to come Eiboiit Lightfoot," and in imagination 
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fihe peopled the " Clavering Arms " with a harero of 
the most hideous chambermaids and barmaids. 

Blanche, with pink and blue, and feathers, and 
flowers, njid trinkets, and a shot silk dress, and a 
wonderful mantle, and a charming parasol, presented 
a vision of elegance and beauty such as bewildered 
the eyes of Mrs. Bolton, who was scrubbing the lodge- 
floor of Shepherd's Inn, and caused Betsy-Jane and 
Ame liar- Ann to look with delight. 

Blanche looked on them with a smile of ineffable 
sweetness and protection; like Rowena going to see 
Rebecca; like Marie Antoinette visiting the poor in 
the famine; like the Marchioness of Carabas alight- 
ing from her carrii^ and four at a pauper-ten an t'li 
door, and taking from John Xo. II., the paokot of 
Epsom salts for the invalid's benefit, carrying It with 
her own imperial hand into the sick-room — Blauuliu 
felt a queen stepping down from her throne to viiiit a 
subject, and enjoyed all the bland conscimuneiiii of 
doing a good action. 

" My good woman ] I want to see Fanny — Fanny 
Bolton ; is she here 7 " 

Mrs. Bolton had a Buddeo stupicion, from the Bpleu- 
dor of Blanche's appearance, that it tunAt b« a play- 
actor, or somethii^ worse. 

"What do yon want with Fanny, pray?" aim 
asked. 

" I am Lady Clavetin|f'» danglttM- — yw hav« tuttrd 
of Sir Ftancia Clarmog? And I wish vmry utaeb 
indeed to aee FaBay Boboa." 

" Fny step fa, Wh— Betojr Jane, whtPt '» Funy ? " 

Betoy JaM aaid Fammf ItA (mM fate Ho. 'A stai/- 
eaa^ on -m^oA Mta. Bates nM afai waa ytrJMAj in 
atnng'a woamm,ml\mMli»^U^9»mAwm it ik» 



" In Captain Strong's rooms ! oh, let ns go to Cap- 
tain Strong's rooms," cried out Miss Blanche. " I 
know Mm very well. You dearest little girl, show 
as the way to Captain Strong ! " cried out Uiss 
Blanche, for the floor reeked with the recent scrub- 
bing, and the goddess did not like the smell of 
too WD -soap. 

And as they passed up the stairs, a gentleman by 
the name of Costigao, who happened to be swagger- 
ing about the court, and gave a knowing look with hia 
" oi " under Blanche's bonnet, remarked to himself, 
" That 's a devilish foine gyurll, bedad, goan up to 
Sthrong and Altamont : they 're always having foine 
gyurlla up their stairs." 

" Hallo ! hwhat 's that ? " he presently said, look- 
ing up at the windows : from which some piercing 
shrieks issued. 

At tlie sound of the voice of a distressed female the 
intrepid Cos rushed up the stairs as fast as his old legs 
would cany him, being nearly overthrown by Strong's 
servant, who was descending the stair. Cos found 
the outer door of Strong's chambers open, and began 
to thunder at the knocker. After many and fierce 
knocks, the inner door was partially unclosed, and 
Strong's head appeared. 

" It 's oi, me Iwy. Hwhat 's that noise, Sthrong ? " 
asked Costigan. 

" Go to the d — " was the only answer, and the door 
was shut on Cos's venerable red nose : and he went 
down stairs muttering threats at the indignity offered 
to him, and vowing that he would have satisfaction. 
In the meanwhile the reader, more lucky than Cap- 
tain Costigan, will have the privilege of being made 
acquainted with the secret which was withheld from 
that officer. 
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It has been said of how g«Derou3 a disposition Ktr. 
Altamont waa, and when he was well supplied with 
funds, how liberajly he spent them. Of a hospitabW 
turn, he bad no greater pleasure than driiikiug in 
company with other people; so that there was no man 
more welcome at Greenwich and Richmond than the 
Emissary of the Xawaub of Lucknow. 

Kow it chanced that on the day when Blanclie mid 
Mrs. Bonner ascended the staircase to Strong's room 
in Shepherd's Inn, the Colonel bad invited Miss Dehi- 

yal of the Theatre Boyal, and her mother. Mrs. 

Hodge, to a little party down the river, and it had 
been agreed that they were to meet at Chambers, and 
thence walk down to a port in the neightwriug Stmnd 
to take water. So that when Mrs. Bonner and Mes 
Larmes came to the door, where Grady, Altaniont'ii 
servant, was standing, the domestic said, " Walk in, 
ladies," with the utmost affability, and led them into 
the room, which was arranged as if they had l>een ex- 
pected there. Indeed, two bouquets of flowers, liougbt 
at Covent Garden that morning, and instances of the 
tender gallantry of Altamont, were awaiting his guest* 
upon the tables Blanche smelt at the bouquet, and 
pat her pretty little dainty noae into it, and tripped 
about tJie room, and looked behind the curt^us, and at 
the books and prints, and at the plan of Clavering 
estate hanging np on the wall ; and had asked the ser- 
Tant for Captain Strong, and had almost forgotten tua 
existence and the errand abont which she ha4 come, 
namely, to viajt Fanny Bolton j so pleased was she 
with the new adrentore, and the odd, strange, delight- 
fol, droll litUe idea of being in a bachelor's chambers 
in a queer old place in the City ! 

Grady meanwhile, with a pair of ample tiimiehed 
boots, bad disappeared into his master's room. Blanche 
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haA hardly the leisure to remark how big the boots 
were, and how unlike Mr. Strong's. 

" The women 's come," said Grady, helping his mas- 
ter to the boots. 

"Did you ask 'era if they would take a glass of any- 
thing ? " asked Altamont. 

Grady came out — " He eays, will you take anything 
to drink ? " the domestic asked of them ; at which 
Blanche, amused with the artless question, broke out 
into a ptetty little laugh, and asked of Mrs. Bonner, 
"Shall we take anything to drink?" 

"Welt, you may take it or lave it," said Mr. Grady, 
who thought his offer sliglited, and did not like the 
contemptuous manners of the new-comers, and so left 
them. 

"Will we take anything to drink ? " Blanche asked 
again : and again began to laugh, 

" Grady," bawled out a voice from the chamber 
withiu : — a voice that made Mrs. Bonner start. 

Grady did not answer : his song was heard from 
afar off, from the kitchen, his upper room, where 
Grady was singing at his work. 

" Grady, my coat I " again roared the voice from 
within. 

"Why, that is not Mr. Strong's voice," said the 
Sylphlde, still half laughing. " Grady my coat ! — 
Bonner, who is Grady my coat? We ought to go 
away." 

Bonner still looked quite puzzled at the sound of 
the voice which she had heard. 

The bedroom door here opened, and the individual 
who bad called out " Grady, my coat," appeared 
without the garment in question. 

He nodded to the women, and walked across the 
room. " I beg your pardon, ladies. Grady, bring 
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my coat down, sir ! Well, my deara, it 'a a fine day, 
and we 'II have a jolly lark at — " 

He said no more ; for here Mrs. Bonner, who had 
been looking at him with scared eyes, suddenly 
Blirieke4 out, " Amory I Amory I " and fell back 
scieaming and faintiug in her chair. 

The man, so apostrophized, looked at the woman 
an instant, and, rushing up to Blanche, seized her 
and kissed her. "Yea, Betsy," he said, "by G — it 
ia me. Mary Bonner knew me. What a fine gal 
we 've grown I But it 'a a aeeret, mind. I 'm dead, 
though I 'm your father. Your poor mother don't 
know it. What a pretty gal we 've grown ! Kiss me 
— kiss me close, my Betsy I D — it, I love yoa : 1 'm 
your old father." 

Betsy or Blanche looked qnite bewildered, and be- 
gan to scream too — once, twice, thrice; and it was 
her piercing ahiieks which Captain Costigan heard as 
he walked the court below. 

At the sound of these shrieks the perplexed parent 
clasped his hands (liis wristbands were open, and on 
one brawny arm you could see letters tattooed in 
blue), and, rushing to his apartment, came back with 
an eau-de-Cologne bottle from his grand silver dress- 
ing-case, with the fragrant contents of which he be- 
gan liberally to sprinkle Bonner and Blanche. 

The screams of these women brought the other 
oocupants of the chambers into the room : Grady 
from his kitchen, and Strong from his apartment in 
the upper story. The latter at once saw from the 
aspect of the two women what had occurred. 

" Grady, go and wait in the court," he said, " and 
if anybody comes— you understand me." 

" Is it the play-actress and her mother ? " aaid 
Grady. 
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"Yes — confound you — say that there's nobody 
in chambers, and the party 's off for to-day." 

"Shall I say that, sir? and after I bought them 
bokays ? " asked Grady of his master. 

" Yes/' said Amory, with a stamp of his foot ; and 
Strong going to the door, too, reached it just in time 
to prevent the entrance of Captain Costigan, who had 
mounted the stair. 

The ladies from the theatre did not have their treat 
to Qreenwich, nor did Blanche pay her visit to Fanny 
Bolton on that day. And Cos, who took occasion 
majestically to inquire of Grady what the mischief 
was, and who was crying? — had for answer that 
't was a woman, another of them, and that they were, 
in Grady*s opinion, the cause of 'most all the mischief 
in the world. 



CHAPTEE SV. 



IN WHICH PEN BEGIXS TO DOUBT HIS ELECTION. 

Whilst Pen, in his own country, was thus caxiy- 
ing on his aelfiah plans and parliamentary schemes, 
news came to him that Lady Rockminstei had. ar- 
rived at Baymouth, and had brought with her our 
friend Laura. At the announcement that Laura his 
sister was near him, Pen felt rather guilty. His 
wish was to stand higher in her esteem, perhaps, than 
in that of any other person in the world. She was 
his mother's legacy to him. He was to be her patron 
and protector in some sort. How would she brave 
the news which he had to tell her ; and how should 
he explain the plans which he was meditating ? He 
felt as if neither he nor Blaache could bear Laura's 
dazzling glance of calm scrutiny, and as if he would 
not dare to disclose bis worldly hopes and ambitiona 
to that Hpotless judge. At her arrival at Baymouth, 
he wrote a letter thither which contained a great 
number of fine phrases and protests of affection, and 
a great deal of easy satire and raillery ; in the midst 
of all which Mr. Pen could not help feeling that he 
was in a panic, and that he was acting like a rogue 
and hypocrite. 

How was it that a simple country-girl should be 
the object of fear and trembling to such an accom- 
plished gentleman as Mr, Pen ? His worldly tactics 
and diplomacy, his satire and knowledge of the world, 
could not bear the test of her purity, he felt somehow. 



And he had to own to himself that his affairs weze 
in such a position, that he could not tell the truth to 
that honest souL As he rode from Clavering to Bay- 
mouth he felt as guilty as a sehool-boy, who does n't 
know his lesson and is about to face the awful master. 
For is not truth the master always, and does she not 
have the power and hohl the book ? 

Under the charge of her kind, though somewhat 
wayward and absolute patroness, Lady Bockminster, 
X^uxa had seen somewhat of the world in the last 
year, had gathered some accomplishments, and prof- 
ited by th« lessons of society. Many a girl who had 
been accnstomed to that too great tenderness in which 
Lanra's early life had been passed, would have been 
unfitted for the changed existence which she now had 
to lead. Helen worshipped her two children, and 
thought, as home-bred women will, that all the world 
was made for them, or to be considered after them. 
She tended Laura with a watohfulnesa of affection 
which never left her. If she had a headache, the 
widow wa^ as alarmed as if there never had been an 
aching head before in the world. She slept and woks, 
read, and mox'ed under her mother's fond superin- 
tendence, which waa now withdrawn from her, along 
with the tender creature whose anxious heart would 
beat no more. And painful moments of grief and 
depression no doabt Laura had, when she stood in 
the great careless world alone. Xobody heeded her 
griefs or her solitude. She was not qnite the equal, 
in social rank, of the lady whose companion she waa, 
or of the friends and relatines of the imperious, but 
kind old dowager. Some very likely bore her no 
good-will — some, perhaps, slighted her : it might 
hare been that aerraats were occasionally rude ; their 
■i tatroea certainly was often. Lam* not deldom found 
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herself in family meetings, the confidence and famil- 
iarity of which she felt were interrupted by her intru- 
sion ; and her sensitiveness of course was wounded at 
the idea that she should give or feel this annoyance. 
How many governesses are there in the world, 
thought cheerful Laura, — how many ladies, whose 
necessities make them slaves and companions by pro- 
fession! What bad teinijers and coarse unkindneas 
have not these to encounter I How infinitely better 
my lot is with these really kind and affectionate 
people than that of thousands of unprotected girls ! 
It was with this cordial spirit that our young lady 
adapted herself to her new position ; and went in 
advance of her fortune with a trustful smile. 

Did you ever know a person who met Fortune in 
tiiat way, whom the goddess did not regard kindly ? 
Are not even bad people won by a constant cheerful- 
ness and a pure and affectionate heart ? When the 
babes in the wood, in the ballad, looked up fondly 
and trustfully at those notorious rogues whom their 
uncle had set to make away with the little folks, we 
all know how one of the rascals relented, and made 
away with the other — not having the heart to be 
cruel to so much innocence and beauty. Oh, happy 
they who have that virgin loving trast and sweet 
smiling confidence in the world, and fear no evil 
because they think none I Miss Laura Bell was one 
of these fortunate persons ; and besides the gentle 
widow's little cross, which, as we have seen, Pen gave 
her, had such a sparkling and brilliant Kohlnoor in 
her bosom, as is even more precious than that famous 
jewel ; for it not only fetches a price, and is retained 
by its owner m another world where diamonds are 
stated to be of no value, but here, too, is of ines- 
timable worth to its possessor ; is a talisman against 
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evil, and lightens up the darkness of life, like Cogia 
Hassan's famous stone. 

So that before Miss Bell had been a year in Lady 
Rockniinster's house, there was not a single person ia 
it whose love she had not won by the use of this 
talisman. From the old lady to the lowest dependent 
of her bounty, Laura had secured the good-will of 
everybody. With a mistress of such a temper, my 
Lady's woman (who had endured her mistress for 
forty years, and had been clawed and scolded and 
jibed every day and night in that space of tirae) could 
not be expected to have a good temper of her own; 
and was at first angry against Miss Laura, as she had 
been against her ladyship's fifteen preceding com- 
panions, But when Laura was ill at Paris, this old 
woman nursed her in spite of her mistress, who was 
afraid of catching the fever, and absolutely fought 
for her medicine with Martha from Fairoaks, now 
advanced to be Miss Laura's own maid. As she was 
recovering, Grandjean the chef wanted to kill her by 
the number of delicacies which he dressed for her, 
and wept when she ate her first slice of chicken. 
The Swiss major-domo of the house celebrated MisB 
Bell's praises in almost every European language, 
which he spoke with indifferent incorrectness ; the 
coachman was happy to drive her out ; the page cried 
when he heard she was ill ; and Calverley and Cold- 
stream (those two footmen, so large, so calm ordi- 
narily, and so difficult to move) broke out into 
extraordinary hilarity at the news of her convales- 
cence, and intoxicated the page at a wine-ahop, to feta 
Laura's recovery. Even Lady Diana Pynsent (our 
former acquaintance Mr. Pynsent had married by this 
time), who had had a considerable dislike to Laura 
for some time, was so enthusiastic as to say that she 
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thought Miss Bell was a very agreeable person, and 
that grandmamma had a great trouvaille in her. All 
this kindness Laura had aequired, not by any arts, 
not by any flattery, but by the simple force of good- 
nature, and by the blessed gift of pleasing and being 



On the one or two occasions when he had seen 
Lady Kockminster, the old lady, who did not admire 
him, had been .very pitiless aJid abrupt with our 
yoimg friend, and perhaps Pen expected when he 
come to Baymouth to find Laura installed in her 
house in the quality of humble companion, and 
treated no better than himself. When she heard 
of his arrival she came running down stairs, and I 
am not sure that she did not embrace him in the 
presence of Calverley and Coldstream : not that those 
gentlemen ever told : if the fracius orbU had come to 
a smash, if Laura, instead of kissing Pen, had taken 
her scissors and snipped off Ms head — Calverley and 
Coldstream would have looked on impavidly, without 
allowing a grain of powder to be disturbed by the 
calamity. 

Laura bad bo much improved iu health and looks 
that Fen could not but admire her. The frank eyes 
vrhich met his beamed with good health ; the cheek 
which he kissed blushed with beauty. As he looked 
at her, artless and graceful, pure and candid, be 
thought he had never seen her so beautiful. Why 
should he remark her beauty now so much, and 
remark too to himself that he had not remarked it 
sooner ? He took her fair trustful hand and kissed 
it fondly : he looked in her bright clear eyes, and 
read in them that kindling welcome which he was 
always sure to find there. He was affected and 
touched by the tender tone and the pure sparkling 
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glajice; their mnoceDce smote Mm somehov and 
moved him. 

"How good you are to me, Laura — sister!" said 
Peru " 1 don't deserve that you Bboold — that you 
should be bo kind to me." 

" Mamma left you to me," she said, stooping down 
and brushing his forehead with her lips hastily. 

*'You know you were to come to me when you 
were in trouble, or to tell me when you were very 
happy : that was our compact, Arthur, last year, be- 
fore we parted. Are you very happy now, or are yoa 
in trouble, which is it ? " and ahe looked at him with 
an arch glance. " Do you like going into Parlia^ 
raent ? Do you intend to distinguish yourself there ? 
How I shall trembia for your first speech 1 " 

" Do you know about the Parliament plan, then P " 
Fen asked. 

" Know ? — all the world knows ! I have heard it 
talked about many times. Lady Bockminster's doc- 
tor talked about it to-day. I dare say it will be in 
the Chatteris papei to-morrow. It is all over the 
county that Sir Francis Clavering, of Clavering, is go- 
ii^ to retire, in Ijehalf of Mr. Arthur Pendennis, of 
Fairoaks ; and that the young and beautiful Misa 
Blanche Amory is — " 

" What ! that too ? " asked Pendennia. 

"That, too, dear Arthur. Tout se Bait, as some- 
body would say, whom I intend to be very fond of ; 
and who I am sure is very clever and pretty, I have 
had a letter from Blanche. The kindest of letters. 
She speaks eo warmly of you, Arthur ! I hope — I 
know she feels what she writes. — When is it to be, 
Arthur ? Why did you not tell me ? I may come 
and live with you then, may n't I ? " 

" My home is yours, dear Laura, and everything I 
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hare," Pen said. " If I did not tell you, it was be- 
cause — because — I do not know: nothing is decided 
yet. No words have passed between us. But you 
think Blanche could be happy with me — don't you ? 
Not a romantic fondness, you know, I have no heart, 
I think i I 've told her so : only a sober-sided attach- 
ment : — and want my wife on one side of the fire and 
my sister on the other, — Parliament in the session 
and Fairoaks in the holidays, and my Laura never to 
leave me until somebody who has a right comes to 
take her away." 

Somebody who has a right — somebody with a 
tight I Wliy did Fen, as he looked at the girl and 
slowly uttered the words, begin to feel angry and 
jealous of the invisible somebody with the right to 
take her away ? Anxious, but a minute ago, how she 
would take the news regarding his probable arrange- 
menta with Blanche, Pen was hurt somehow that she 
received the intelligence so easily, and took his hap- 
piness for granted. 

" Until somebody comes," Laura said, with a laugh, 
"I will stay at home and be Aunt Laura, and take 
care of the children when Blanche is in the world. I 
have arranged it all. I am an excellent housekeeper. 
Do you know I have been to market at Paris with 
Mrs. Beck, and have taken some lessons from M. 
Qrandjean ? And I have had some lessons in Paris 
in singing too, with the money which you sent me, 
you kind boy : and I can sing much better now : and 
I have learned to dance, though not so well as 
Blanche, and when you become a Jfinister of State, 
Blanche shall present me : " and with this, and with 
a provoking good-humor, she performed for him the 
last Parisian curtsy. 

Lady Rockminster came in whilst this cuitay was 
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being performed, and gave to Arthur one finger to 
shake ; which he took, and over which he bowed as 
well as he could, which, in truth, was very clumsily. 

" So you are going to be married, sir," said the oh 
lady. 

"Scold Mm, Lady Rockmioster, for not telling iis,"~ 
Laura said, going away : which, in truth, the old lady 
began instantly to do. " So you are going to marry^ 
and to go into Parliament in place of that good-for-noth- 
ing Sir Francifl Clavering. I wanted him to give my 
grandson hia seat — why did he not give my grand- 
son his seat? I hope you are to have a great deal 
ot money with Miss Amory. / would 't take her 
without a great deal." 

" Sir Francis Clavering is tired of Parliament," Pen 
said, wincing, "and — and I rather wish to attempt that 
career. The rest of the story is at least premature." 

" I wonder, when you had Laura at home, yoa 
could take up with such an affected little creature aa 
that," the old lady continued. ■ 

" I am very sorry Miss Amory does not please your J 
ladyship," said Pen, smiling. 

" You mean — that it is no affair of mine, aiid that 
I am not going to marry her. Well, I 'm not, and 
I'm very glad I am not — a little odious thing— • 
when I think that a man could prefer her to my 
Laura, I 've no patience ivith him, and so I tell yon, 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis." 

" I am very glad you see Laura with such favorable' 
eyes," Pen said. 

" You are very glad, and you are very sorry. What 
does it matter, sir, whether you are very glad or very 
sorry ? A young man who prefers Miss Amory to 
Miss Bell has no business to be sorry or glad, A 
young man who takes up with such a crooked lomi 
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of affectation aa that little Amory — for she is crooked, 
I tell you she is, — after seeing my Laura, has no 
right to hold up hia head again. Where is your 
friend Bluebeard ? The tall young man, I mean, — 
Warrington, is n't his name ? 'Why does he not come 
down, and marry Laura ? What do the young men 
mean by not marrying such a girl as that ? They all 
marry for money now. You are all selfish and cowards. 
We ran away with each other, and made foolish 
matches in ray time. I ha.ve no patience with the 
young men ! When I was at Paris in the winter, I 
asked all the three aflaehes at the Embassy why they 
did not fall in love with Miss Bell ? They laughed — 
they said they wanted money. You are all selfish — 
you are all cowards." 

"I hope before you offered Miss Bell to the at- 
taehig," said Pen, with some heat, "you did her the 
favor to consult her ? " 

"Miss Bell has only a little money. Mias Bell 
must marry soon. Somebody must make a match for 
her, sir ; and a girl can't offer herself," said the old 
dowager, with great state. "Laura, my dear, I've 
been telling your cousin that all the young men 
are selfish; and that there is not a pennyworth of 
romance left among them. He is as bad as the 
rest." 

" Have you been asking Arthur why he won't 
marry me ? " said Laura, with a smile, coming back 
and taking her cousin's hand. (She had been away, 
perhaps, to hide some traces of emotion, which she 
did not wish others to see.) " He is going to marry 
somebody else ; and I intend to be very fond of her, 
and to go and live with them, provided he then does 
not ask every bachelor who comes to his house, why 
he does not marry me ? " 
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The terrors of Pen's conscience being thus appeased, 
and his examination before Laura over without any 
reproaches on the part of the latter, Pen began to find 
thut hia duty aud inclination led him constantly to 
Baymouth, where Lady Kockminster informed him 
that a place was always reserved for him at her table. 
"And I recommend you to come often," the old lady 
said, " for Grandjeau is an excellent cook, and to be 
with Laura and me will do your manners good. It is 
easy to see that you are always thinking about your- 
self. Don 't blush and stammer — almost all young 
men are always thinking about themselves. My sons 
and grandsons always were until I cured them. Come 
here, and let us teach you to behave properly; 
you will not have to carve, that is done at the aide- 
table. Hecker will give you as much wine as is good 
for you ; and on days when you are very good and 
amusing you shall have some champagne. Hecker, 
mind what I say. Mr. Pendennis is Miss Laura's 
brother ; and you will make him comfortable, and see 
that he does not have too much wine, or disturb me 
whilst I am taking my nap after dinner. You are 
aeltish : I intend to cure you of being selfish. You 
will dine here when you have no other engagements ; 
and if it rains, you had better put up at the hotel." 
As long as the good lady could order everybody round 
about her, she was not hard to please ; and all the 
slaves and subjects of her little dowager court trem- 
bled before her, bitt loved her. 

She did not receive a very numerous or brilliant so- 
ciety. The doctor, of course, was admitted, as a oon- 
stant and faithful visitor ; the vicar and his curate ; 
and on public daya the vicar's wife and daughters, 
aud some of the season visitors at Baymouth were re- 
ceived at the old lady's entertainments i but geaerallj' 
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the company was a small one, and Mr. Arthnr drank 
hia wine by himself, when Ladj- Rockminster retired 
to take her doze, and to be played and sung to sleep 
by Laura after dinner. 

" If my music can give her a nap," said the gooi!- 
natured girl, "ought I not to be very glad that I can 
do so much good ? Lady Rockminster sleeps very 
little of night : and I used to read to her until I fell 
ill at Paris, since when she will not hear of ray 
Bitting up." 

" Why did you not write to me when you were 111 ? " 
asked Pen, with a blush. 

" What good could yon do me ? I had Martha to 
nurse me, and the doctor every day. You are too 
busy to write to women or to think about them. You 
have your books and your newspapers, and your poli- 
tics and your railroads to occupy you. 1 wrote when 
1 waa well." 

And Pen looked at her, and blushed again, as he 
remembered that, during all the time of her illness, he 
had never written to her, and liad scarcely thought 
about her. 

In consequence of his relationship, Pen was free to 
walk and ride with his cousin constantly, and in the 
course of those walks and rides, could appreciate the 
sweet frankness of her disposition, and the truth, sim- 
plicity, and kindliness of her fair and spotless heart. 
In their mother's life-time, she had never spoken so 
openly or so cordially aa now. The desire of poor 
Helen to make a anion between her two children, had 
caused a reserve on Laura's part towards Pt-n ; for 
which, under the altered circuoostances of Artliur's 
life, there was now no necessity. He was engaged to 
aoother woman ; and Laura became his sister at one*, 
—hiding, or banishing from heiselt, any doiubta which 
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she might have as to his choice ; Btriving to look 
cheerfully forward, and hope for hia pro3i>erityi prom- 
iaing herself to do all that affection might do to make 
her mother's darling happy. 

Their talk was often about the departed mother. 
And it was from a thousand stories which Laura told 
him that Arthur was made aware how constant and 
absorbing that silent maternal devotion had been ; 
which had accompanied him present and absent 
through life, and had only ended with the fond 
widow's last breath. One day the people in Clavering 
saw a lad in charge of a couple of horses at the 
churchyard gate : and it was told over the place that 
Pen and Laura had visited Helen's grave together. 
Since Arthur had come down into the country, he had 
been there once or twice ; but the sight of the sacred 
stone ha<l brought no consolation to him. A guilty 
man doing a guilty deed : a mere speculator, content 
to lay down his faith and honor for a fortune and a 
worldly career; and owning that his life was but a 
contemptible surrender — what right had he in the 
holy place ? — what booted it bo him that others in 
the world he lived in were no better than himself ? 
Artlmr and Laura rode by the gates of Fairoaks ; and 
he shook hands with his tenant's children, playing on 
the lawn and the terrace — Laura looked steadily at 
the cottage wall, at the creeper on the porch and the 
magnolia growing ap to her window. " Mr. Pendennis 
rode by to-day," one of the boys told his mother, 
"with a lady, and he stopped and talked to us, and he 
asked for a bit of honeysuckle oS the porch, and gave 
it the laily. I couldn't see if she was pretty; she 
had her veil down. She was riding one of Cramp's 
horses, out of Baymouth.'' 

As they rode over the downs between home and 
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Baymoath, Pen did not speak mach, thougli they rode 
very close together. He waa thinking what a mock- 
ery life was, and how men refuse happiness when 
they may have it j or, having it, kick it down ; or 
barter it, with their eyes open, for a little worthless 
money or beggarly honor. And then the thought 
came, what does it matter for the little space ? The 
lives of the best and purest of us are consumed in a 
vain desire, and end in a disappointment : as the dear 
soul's who sleeps in her grave yonder. She had her 
selfish ambition, as much as C^sar had; and died, 
balked of her life's longing. The stone covers over 
onr hopes and our memories. Our place knows us 
not " Other people 's children are playing on the 
grass," he broke out, in a hard voice, " where you and 
I nsed to play, Laura. And you see how the magno- 
lia we planted has grown up since our time. I have 
been round to one or two of the cottages where my 
mother used to visit It is scarcely more than a year 
that she is gone, and the people whom she used to 
benefit care no more for her death than for Queen 
Anne's. We are all selfish : the world is selfish : 
there are but a few exceptions, like you, my dear, to 
shine like good deeds in a naughty world, and make 
the blackness more dismal." 

" I wish you would not speak in that way, Arthur," 
said Laura, looking down and bending her head to the 
honeysuckle on her breast " When you told the 
little boy to give ine this, you were not selfish." 

" A pretty sacrifice I made to get it for you 1 " said 
the sneerer. 

"But your heart was kind and full of love when 
you did so. One cannot ask for more than love and 
kindness ; and if you think humbly of yourself, 

thnr, the love and kindness are not diminished — 
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are they ? I often thought out dearest mother spoiled 
you at home, by worshipping you ; and that if you 
are — I hate the word — what you say, her too great 
fondness helped to make you so. And as for the 
world, when men go out into it, I suppose they can- 
not be otherwise tlian selfishi. You have to fight for 
yourself, and to get on for yourself, and to make a 
name for yourself. Mamma and your uncle both en- 
couraged you in this ambition. If it is a vain thing, 
why pursue it ? I suppose such a clever man as you 
intend to do a great deal of good to the country, by 
going into Parliament, or yon would not wish to be 
there. What are you going to do when you are In 
the House of Commons ? " 

"Women don't understand about politics, my dear," 
Pen said, sneering at himself as he spoke. 

" But why don't yon make us understand ? I could 
never tell about Mr. Pynsent why he should like to 
be there bo much. Ho is not a clever man — " 

" He certainly is not a genius, Pynsent," said Pen. 

" Lady Diana says that he attends Committees all 
day; that then again he is at the House all n^ht; 
that he always votes as he is told; that he never 
speaks ; that he will never get on beyond a subordi- 
nate place, and, as his grandmother tells him, he ia 
choked with red-tape. Are you going to follow the 
same career, Arthur? What is there in it so brill- 
iant that you should be so eager for it ? I would 
rather that you should atop at home, and write books 
— food books, kind books, with gentle kind thoughts, 
such as you have, dear Arthur, and such as might do 
people good to read. And if you do not win fame, 
what then ? You own it is vanity, and you can live 
very happily without it. I must not pretend to ad- 
visa > but I take yoa at your own word about the 
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worii) ; and as you orra it is nriokcil, uid that it tJtM 
yon, ask you why yoii don't IpftVP it ? " 

" And what would you have me do ? " asktHl Arthur. 

"I would have you bring your wifii to Kuiroaka to 
live there, and study, and do good round about you. 
I would like to see your own ohililn'u playiug on the 
lawn, Arthur, and that wb might pray in our ntother't 
church a^in ouce moie, dear brother. If tlio world 
is a temptation, are we not told to pmy that wo may 
not be led Into it ? " 

"Do you think Blanohe wotiM mako a gixHl wif^ 
for a iietty country gentleman '.* I)o you think I 
sbouM become the character very well, I^uira '! " I'tsn 
asked. " Bemeniber temptation walks al>out tlio 
hedge-rows as well as the city streets : and idleness 
is the greatest tempter of all." 

"^Vhat does — does Mr. Warrington say?" said 
Laura, as a blush mounted up to her (■liM'k, iitkd of 
which Pen saw the fervor, though Laura's veil fell 
over her face to hide it. 

Pen rode on by Laura's side silently for a wllil<^ 
George's name so mentioned brought baek tlit^ ])aat 
to him, and the thoughts which he hsul onc<' huil ru- 
garding George and Laura. Why should tlii.' reniir- 
ence of the thought agitate him, now that Iw kn«iw 
the onion was impossible? Why should he l>o curl' 
OQB to know if, during the montlia of their intimacy, 
Laara had felt a regard for Warrington ? From that 
day until the present time George had never alluded 
to his rtory, and Arthur remembered now that aiiioe 
then George had scarcely ever mentioned I^aura's 

At last he oame close to her. "Tell me somMthing, 
!«■»," he said, 
ehepotbock her veil and looked at him, "Wliatli 
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it, Arthur?" she asked — though from the tremor 
of her voice she guessed very well. 

" Tell me — but for George's misfortune — I never 
knew him speak of it before or since that day — 
would you — would you have given him — what yon 
refused me ? " 

"Tes, Pen," she said, bursting into tears. 

" He deserved you better than I did," poor Arthur 
groaned forth, with an indescribable ]iang at his 
heart. "I am but a selfish wreteh, and George is 
better, nobler, truer, than I am. God bless him ! " 

"Yes, Pen," said Laura, reaching out her hand to 
her cousin, and he put bis arm round her, and for a 
moment she sobbed on his shouhler. 

The gentle girl had had her secret, and told it. In 
the widow's last journey from Fairoaka, when hasten- 
ing with her mother to Arthur's sick-bed, Laura had 
made a different confession ; and it was only wheo 
Warrington told his own story, and described the 
hopeless condition of his life, that she discovered 
how much her feelings had changed, and with what 
tender sympathy, with what great respect, delight, 
and admiration she had grown to regard her cousin's 
friend. Until she knew that some plans she might 
have dreamed of were impossible, and that Warring- 
ton, reading her heart, perhaps, had told his melan- 
choly story to warn her, she had not asked herself 
whether it was possible that her affections could 
change ; and had been shocked and scared by the dis- 
covery of the truth. How should she have told it to 
Helen, and confessed her shame? Poor Laura felt 
guilty before hec friend, with the secret which she 
dared not confide to her ; felt as if she had been un- 
grateful for Helen's love and regard ; felt as if she 
had been wickedly faithless to Pen in withdrawing 
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Hat love from hi in which he did not even care to 
accept ; humbled even and repentant before Warring- 
ton, lest she should have encouraged him by uudue 
sympathy, or shown the preference which she began 

The catastrophe which broke ap Laura's home, 
aod the grief and anguish which she felt for her 
mother's death, gave her little leisure for thoughts 
more selfish ; and by the time she rallied from that 
grief the minor one was also almost cured. It was 
but for a moment that she had indulged a hope about 
Warrington, Her admiration and resi>ect for him re- 
mained as strong as ever. But the tender feeling 
with which she knew she had regarded him was 
schooled into such calmness, that it may be said to 
have been dead and passed away. The pang which 
it left behind was one of humility and remorse. " Oh, 
how wicked and proud I was about Arthur," she 
thought; "how self-confident and unforgiving! I 
never forgave from my heart this poor girl, who was 
fond of him, or him for encouraging her love ; and I 
have been more guilty than she, poor, little, artless 
creature ! I, professing to love one man, could listen 
to another only too eagerly; and would not pai-don 
the change of feelings in Arthur, whilst I myself was 
changing and unfaithful," And so humiliating her- 
self and acknowledging her weakness, the poor girl 
sought for strength and refuge in the maimer in 
which she had been accustomed to look for them. 

She had done no wrong : but there are some folks 
who suffer for a fault ever so trifliug as much 
as others whose stout consciences can walk under 
crimes of almost any weight; and poor Laura chose 
to fancy that she had acted in this delicate juncture of 
her life as a very great criminal. She determined 
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<' Je t' envoie mille et mille baisers. When will 
that horrid canvassing be over ? Sleeves are worn " 
etc. etc. 

After dinner the doctor was reading the " Times.^ 
'*A young gentleman I attended when he was here 
some eight or nine years ago, has come into a fine 
fortune," the doctor said. ^* I see here announced the 
death of John Henry Foker, Esq., of Logwood Hall, 
at Pauy in the Pyrenees, on the 16th ult." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



IN WHICH THE t 



Any gentleman who has frequented the " Wheel of 
Fortune " public-house, where it may be remembered 
that Mr. James Morgan's Club was held, and where 
Sir Francis Clavering had an interview with Major 
Pendennia, is aware that there are three rooms for 
guests upon the ground-floor, besides the bar where 
the landlady sits. One is a parlor frequented by the 
public at large ; to another room gentlemen in livery 
resort ; and the third apartment, on the door of which 
" Private " is painted, is that hired by the Club of 
"The Confidentials," of which Messrs, Morgan and 
Lightfoot were members. 

The noiseless Morgan had listened to the eonversa- 
tion between Strong and Major Pendennis at the lat^ 
ter's own lodgings, and had carried away from it 
matter for much private speculation ; and a desire of 
knowledge had led him to follow hia master when the 
Major came to the " Wheel of Fortune," and to take 
hia place quietly in the Coniidential room, whilst 
Pendennia and Clavering had their discourse in the 
parlor. There was a particular comer in the Confi- 
dential room from which you could hear almost all 
that passed in the next apartment; and as the con- 
versation between the two gentlemen there was rather 
angry, and carried on in a high key, Morgan had the 
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trafRcking with this secret. As for Lady C, Morgan 
thought, if she 'a tired of Clavering, and wants to get 
rid of iiim, she '11 pay : if she 's frightetied about her 
son, and fond of the little beggar, she '11 pay all the 
same : and Miaa Blanche will certainly come down 
handsome to the man who will put her into her 
rights, which she was unjnstly defrauded of them, and 
no mistake. " Dammy," concluded the valet, reflecting 
upon this wonderful hand which luck had given him 
to play, " with such cards aa these, James Morgan, 
you are a made man. It may be a reg'lar enewity to 
me. Every one of 'em must susscribe. And with 
what I've made already, I may cut business, give my 
old Gov'nor warning, turn gentleman, and have a ser- 
vant of ray own, begad." Entertaining himself with 
calculations such as these, that were not a little likely 
to perturb a man's spirit, Mr. Morgan showed a very 
great degree of self-command by appearing and being 
calm, and by not allowing his future prospects in any 
way to interfere with his present duties. 

One of the persons whom the story chiefly con- 
cerned, Colonel Altamont, waa absent from London, 
when Morgan was thus made acq^uainted with his 
history. The valet knew of Sir Francis Clavering's 
Shepherd's Inn haunt, and walked thither an hour or 
two after the Baronet and Pendennis had had their 
conversation together. But that bird was flown ; 
Colonel Altamont had received his Derby winnings, 
and was gone to the Continent. The fact of his 
absence was exceedingly vexatious to Mr. Morgan. 
" He '11 drop all that money at the gEunbling-shops on 
the Bhind," thought Morgan, " and I might have had 
a good bit of it It 'a confounded annoying to think 
he 's gone and could n't have waited a few days 
longer," Hope, triumphant or deferred, ambition or 
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disappointment, victory or patient ambosh, Ho^ao 
bore all alike, with similar equable coanteoance. 
Until the proper daj came, the Major's boots were 
Tamiahed and bio hair waa curled, hia early cap of 
tea was brought to Ms bedside, his oaths, rebukes, and 
senile satire borne, ^th silent obsequious fidelity. 
Who would think, to see him waiting upon his master, 
packing and shouldering his trunks, and occasioDally 
assisting at table, at the country-houses where he 
might be staying, that Morgan was richer than his 
employer, and knew his secrets and other people's ? 
In the profession Mr. Morgan was greatly respected 
and admired, and bis reputation for wealth and 
wisdom got him much renown at most supper-tables : 
the younger gentlemen voted him stoopid, a feller of 
no ideas, and a fogy, in a word : but not one of them 
would not say amen to the heartfelt prayer which 
some of the most serious-minded among the gentle- 
men uttered, " When I die may I cut up as well aa 
Morgan Pendennis I " 

As became a man of fashion. Major Pendennis 
spent the autumn passing from house to house of 
such country friends bs were at home to receive him, 
and if the I>uke happened to be abroad, or the 
Marquis in Scotland, condescending to sojourn with 
Sir John or the plain Squire. To say the truth, the 
old gentleman's reputation was somewhat on the 
wane ; many of the men of hia time had died out, 
and the occupants of their halls and the present 
wearers of their titles knew not Major Pendennis; 
and little cared for his traditions of the wild Prince 
and Poiua, and of the heroes of fashion passed away. 
It must have struck the good man with melancholy aa 
he walked by mauy a London door, to think how 
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Beldom it was now opened for him, and how often he 
naed to knock at it — to what banquets and welcome 
he used to pass through it — a score of years back. 
He be^Q to own that he was no longer of the present 
age, and dimly to apprehend that the young men 
laughed at him. Such melancholy musings must come 
across many a Fall Mall philosopher. The men, 
thinks he, are not such as they used to be iu his 
time : the old grand manner and courtly grace of life 
are gone : what is Castlewood House aud the present 
Castlewood, compared to the magnifioenoe of the old 
mansion and owner ? The late lord came to Loudon 
with four post^haises and sixteen horses : all the 
West Road hurried out to look at his cavalcade : the 
people in London streets even stopped as his pro- 
cession passed them. The present lord travels with 
five bagmeu in a railway carriage, and sneaks away 
from the station, smoking a cigar iu a brougham. 
The late lord in autumn filled Castlewood with com- 
pany, who drank claret till midnight : the present 
man buries himself in a hut on a Scotch mountain, 
and passes November in two or three closets in an 
entresol at Paris, where his amusements are a dinner 
at a caf£ and a box at a little theatie. What a con- 
trast there is between his Lady Lorraine, the Regent's 
Lady Lorraine, and her little lai:lyship of the present 
era I He figures to himself the first, beautiful, gor- 
geous, magTiificent in diamonds and velvets, daring in 
rouge, the wits of the world (the old wits, the old 
polished gentlemen — not the eattaiUe of to-day with 
their language of the cab-stand, and their coats smell- 
ing of smoke) bowing at her feet ; and then thinks of 
today's Lady Lorraine — a little woman in a black 
Bilk gown, like a governess, who talks astronomy, and 
laboring classes, and emigration, and the deuce knows 
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what, and lutks to church at eight o'clock in the 
morning. Abbots-Lorraine, that used to be the noblest 
house in the county, is tui'ned into a monastery — a 
regular La Trappe. They don't drink two giasaes ot 
wine after dinner, and every other man at table is a 
country curate, with a white neck-cloth, whose talk is 
about Polly Higaon^s progress at school, or widow 
Watkins's lumbago. " And the other young men, 
those lounging guardsmen and great lazy dandies — 
sprawling over sofas and billiard-tables, and stealing 
off to smoke pipes in each other's bedrooms, caring 
for nothing, reverencing nothing, not even an old 
gentleman who has known their fathers and their 
betters, not even a pretty woman — what a difEerence 
there is between these men who poison the very 
turnips and stubble-fields with their tobacco, and the 
gentlemen of our time ! " thinks the Major ; " the 
breed is gone — there 's no use for 'em ; they 're 
replaced by a parcel of damned cotton-spinners and 
utilitarians, and young sprigs of parsons with their 
hair combed down their backs. 1 'm getting old : 
they 're getting past me : they laugh at us old boys," 
thought old Pendennis. And he was not far wrong ; 
the times and manners which he admired were pretty 
nearly gone — the gay young men " larked " him 
irreverently, whilst the serious youth had a grave pity 
and wonder at him, which would have been even 
more painful to bear, had the old gentleman been 
aware of its extent. But he was rather simple : his 
examination of moral questions had never been very 
deep; it bad never struck him perhaps, until very 
lately, that he was otherwise than a most respectable 
and rather fortunate man. Is there no old age but his 
without reverence ? Did youthful folly never jeer at 
other bald pates 1 For the past two or three years, he 
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had began to perceive that hU day was well-nigh over, 
and that the men of the new time had begun to reign. 

After a rather unsuceeasful autumn season, then, 
during which he was faithfully followed by Mr. Mor- 
gan, his nephew Arthur being engaged, as we have 
Been, at Clavering, it happened that Major Pendennis 
came back for a whUe to London, at the dismal end of 
October, when the fogs and the lawyers come to town. 
Who has not looked with interest at those loaded cabs, 
piled boxes, and crowded children, rattling through the 
streets on the dun October evenings ; stopping at the 
dark houses, where they dtscha,rge nurse and infant, 
girls, matron and father, whose holidays are over ? 
Yesterday it was France and sunshine, or Broadstairs 
and liberty ; to-day comes work and a yellow fog ; 
and, ye gods 1 what a heap of bills there lies in 
Master's study. And the clerk has brought the law- 
yer's papers from chambers ; and in half an hour 
the literary man knows that the printer's boy will be 
in the passage : and Mr. Smith with that little account 
(that particular little account) has called presentient 
of your arrival, and has left word that he wil! call to- 
morrow morning at ten. Who amongst us has not 
said good-by to his holiday ; returned to dun London, 
and his fate ; surveyed his labors and liabilities laid 
out before him, and been aware of that inevitable lit- 
tle account to settle ? Smith and his little account in 
the morning, symbolize duty, difficulty, struggle, which 
you will meet, let na hope, friend, with a manly and 
honest heart. — And you think of him, as the children 
are slumbering once more in their own beds, and the 
watchful housewife tenderly pretends to sleep. 

Old Pendennia had no special labors or bills to en- 
counter on the morrow, as he had no affection at home 
to soothe him. He had always money in his desk 
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come and dine at the next table to Pendennis, and de- 
scribe to him every inn-bill which he had paid Id hia 
foreign tour : each and all of these disagreeable per- 
sonages and incidents had contributed to make Major 
Pendennis miserable ; and the Club waiter trod on his 
toe as he brought him his coffee. Never alone appear 
the Immortals. The furies always hunt in comj>any : 
they pursued Pendennis from home to the Club, and 
from the Club home. 

Whilst the Major was absent from his lodgings, 
Morgan had been seated in the la.ndla(Iy's parlor, drink- 
ing freely of hot brandy-and-water, and pouring out on 
Mrs. Brixham some of the abuse which he had re- 
ceived from his master up-stairs. Mrs. Brixham was 
Morgan's slave. He was his landlady's landlord. He 
had bought the lease of the house which she rented ; 
he had got her name and her son's to acceptances, and 
a bill of sale which made him master of the luckless 
widow's furniture. The young Brixham was a clerk in 
an insurance-office, and Morgan could put him into 
what he called quod any day. Mrs. Brixham was a 
clergyman's widow, and Mr. Morgan, after performing 
his duties on the first floor, had a pleasure in making 
the old lady fetch him his bootjack and his slippers. 
She was his slave. The little black profiles of her son 
and daughter ; the very picture of Tiddlecot Church, 
where she was married, and her poor dear Brixham 
lived and died, was now Morgan's property, as it hung 
there over the mantel-piece of his back parlor. Mor- 
gan sat in the widow's back-room, in the ex-curate's 
old horse-hair study-chair, making Mrs. Brixham bring 
supper for him, and fill his glass again and again. 

The liquor was bought with the poor woman's own 
coin, and hence Morgan indulged in it only the more 
freely ; and he had eaten his supper and was drinking 
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a third tumbler when old Peadennis returned from 
the Club, and went up-etairs to his rooms. Mr, Mor- 
gan awore very savagely at him and his bell, when he 
heard the latter, and finished his tumbler of brandy 
before he went up to answer the summons. 

He received the abuse consequent on this delay in 
silence, nor did the Major condescend to read in the 
flushed face and glaring eyes of the man, the anger 
under nblch he was laboring. The old gentleman's 
foot-bath was at the fire ; bis gown and slippers 
awfdting him there. Morgan knelt down to take his 
boots o& with due subordination : and as the Major 
abused blm from above, kept up a growl of maledic- 
tions below at his feet. Thus, when Pendennia was 
crying "Confound you, sir, mind that strap — curse 
you, don't wrench my foot off," Morgan sotto voce be- 
low was expressing a wish to strangle him, drown 
him, and punch his head off. 

The boots removed, it became necessary to divest 
Mr. Pendenuis of his coat ; and for this purpose tlie 
valet had necessarily to approach very near to his 
employer ; so near tha.t Pendennis could not but per- 
ceive what Mr. Morgan's late occupation had been; 
to which he adverted in that simple and forcible 
phraseology which men are sometimes in the habit of 
using to their domestics; informing Klorgan that he 
was a drunken beast, and that he smelt of brandy. 

At this the man broke out, losing patience, and 
flinging up all subordination, " I 'm drunk, am I ? 
I 'm a beast, am I ? I 'm d — d, am I ? you infernal 
old miscreant. Shall I wring your old bead off, and 
drownd yer in that pail of water ? Do you think I 'm 
a goin' to bear your confounded old harrogance, yon 
old Wigaby? Chattel your old hivories at me, do 
you, you grinning old baboon ! Come on, if you are a 
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man, and can stand to a man. Ha 1 you. coward, 
knives, knives ! " 

" If you advance a step I '11 send it into you," said 
the Major, seizing up a knife that was on the table 
near him. " Go down stairs, you drunken brute, and 
leave the house ; send for your book and your wages 
in the morning, and never let rae see your insolent 
face again. This d — d impertinence of yours has 
been growing for some months past You have been 
growing too rich. You are not fit for service. Get 
out of it, and out of the house." 

" And where would you wish me to go, pray, out of 
the 'ouse ? " asked the man, " and won't it be equal 
convenient to-morrow momin' ? — tootijfay mame shose, 
aivvaplay, munseer?" 

" Silence, you beast, and go ! " cried out the Major, 

Morgan began to laugh, with rather a sinister 
laugh. " Look yere, Pendennis," he said, seating him- 
self ; " since 1 've been in this room you 've called me 
beaat, brute, dog ; and d — d me, have n't you ? How 
do you suppose one man likes that sort of talk from 
another ? How many years have I waited on you, and 
how many damns and cusses have you given me, along 
with my wages ? Do you think a man 's a dog, that 
you can talk to him in this way ? If I choose to 
drink a little, why should n't I ? I 've seen many a 
gentleman drunk form'ly, find per'aps have the 'abit 
from them. I ain't a goin' to leave this house, old 
feller, and shall I tell you why ? The house is my 
house, every stick of furnitur' in it is mine, excep' 
your old traps, and your shower-bath, and your wig- 
box. I 've bought the place, I tell you, with my own 
iuJustry and perseverance. I can show a hundred 
pound, where you can show a fifty, or your damned 
8aperselIioas nephew either. I Ve served you hoQO^ 




OB it; I've contbed yonr dU wig md boAfed j«u 
flU giil^ and vaistlaids long ewm^ I tdl tub, 
DoBt look Bxnge it me, I 'm nOug i 
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out of the room ; leaving the Major to compose liim- 
self, as best be miglit, after the agitation of thia 
extraordinary scene. 

He sat a.nd mused by his fireside over the past 
events, and the confounded impudence and ingrati- 
tude of servants ; and thought how he should get a 
new man : how devilish unpleasant it was for a man 
of his age. and with his habits, to part with a fellow 
to whom he had been accustomed : how Morgan had 
a receipt for boot-vamish, which was incomparably 
better and more comfortable to the feet than any he 
had ever tried : how very well he made mutton-broth, 
and tended him when he was unwell. "Gad, it's a 
hard thing to lose a fellow of that sort : but he must 
go," thought the Major. " He has grown rich, and 
impudent since he has grown rich. He was horribly 
tipsy and abusive to-night. We must part, and I 
must go out of the lodgings. Dammy, I like the 
lodgings ; I 'm used to 'em. It 'a very unpleasant, 
at my time of life, to change my quarters." And so 
on, mused the old gentleman. The shower-bath had 
done him good : the testinesa was gone : the loss of 
the umbrella, the smell of paint at the Club, were 
forgotten under the superior excitement. " Confound 
the insolent villain ! " thought the old gentleman, 
" He understood my wants to a nicety ; he was the 
best servant in England." He thought about his ser- 
vant as a man thinks of a horse that has carried him 
long and well, and that has come down with him, and 
ia safe no longer. How the deuce to replace him ? 
Where can he get auch another animal ? 

In these melancholy cogitations the Major, who had 
donned his own dressing-gowa and replaced his head 
of hrtir (a. little gray had been introduced into the 
eoiffure of late by Mr, Truefitt, which had given the 
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Major's head the most artless and respectable appear- 
ance) ; in these cogitations, we say, the Major, who 
had taken off his wig and put on his nighthandker- 
ehief, sat absorbed by the fireside, when a feeble 
knock came at his door, which was presently opened 
by the landlady of the lodgings, 

" God bless my soal, Mrs. Brinham ! " cried ont the 
Major, startled that a lady should behold him in the 
ample appareil of his night-toilet "It — it's very 
late, Mra. Brixham." 

" I wish I might speak to you, sir," said the land- 
lady, very piteously. 

" About Morgan, I suppose ? He has cooled him- 
self at the pump. Can't take him back, Mrs. Brix- 
ham. Impossible. I 'd determined to part with him 
before, wlien I heard of his dealings in the discount 
business — I suppose you Ve heard of them, Mrs, 
Brixham ? My servant 's a capitalist, begad." 

" Oh, sir," said Mrs. Brixham, " I know it to my 
cost. I borrowed from him a little money five years 
a^ i and though I have paid him many times over, 
I am entirely in his power, I am ruined by him, sir. 
Everything I had is his. He 's a dreadful man." 

"Eh, Mrs. Brixham ? tant pu — dev'liah sorry for 
you, and that I must quit your house after lodging 
here so long : there 's no help for it. I must go." 

" He says we must all go, sir," sobbed out the luck- 
less widow. " He came down stairs from you just 
now — he had been drinking, and it always makes 
him very wicked — and he said that you had insulted 
him, sir, and treated him like a dog, and spoken to 
him unkindly j and he swore he would be revenged, 
and — and I owe him a hundred and twenty pounds, 
sir, — and he has a bill of sale of all my furniture — 
and says he will turn me out of my house, and send 
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my poor George to prison. He has been tlie ruin of 
my family, that man." 

"Dev'lish sorry, Mrs, Brixham; pray take a chair. 
What can I do ? " 

" Could you not intercede with him for us ? George 
will give half his allowance : my daughter can send 
aomething. If you will but stay on, air, and pay a 
quarter's rent in advance — " 

" My good madam, I would as soon give you a 
quarter in advance as not, if I were going to stay in 
the lodgings. But I can't; and I can't afford to fling 
away twenty pounds, my good madam. I 'm a poor 
half-pay officer, and want every shilling I have, be- 
gad. As far as a few pounds goes — say five pounds 

— I don't say — and shall be most happy, and that 
sort of thing ; and I '11 give it to you in the morning 
with pleasure : but — but it 'a getting late, and I have 
made a railroad journey." 

" God's will be done, sir," said the poor woman, 
drying her tears. " I must bear my fate," 

" And a dev'lish hard one it is, and most sincerely 
I pity you, Mrs. Brixham. I — I '11 say ten pounds, 
if you will permit me. Good-night." 

" Mr. Morgan, sir, when he came down stairs, and 
when — when I besought him to have pity on me, 
and told him he had been the ruin of my family, said 
something which I did not well understand — that he 
would ruin every family in the house — that he knew 
something would bring you down too — and that you 
should pay him for your — your insolence to him. I 

— I must own to you, that I went down on my knees 
to him, sir ; and he said, with a dreadful oath against 
you, that he would have you on your knees." 

" Me ? — by Gad, that is too pleasant ! Where is 
the confounded fellow ? " 



" Be went awar, rir. fie taiA he alxnild see 700 fa 
tb« nonuug. Oli, psaj xrr and pacify Idm. and aaaa 
■w and my poor boj." And the widow went away 
wHb this pearef to paae ber ni^it ae abe jni^d, and 
look for tbe dreadful Bxaov. 

The last woids aboot humelf excited Hajar }H»- 
4«iii ao orach, tbat hia Kmig»amaa for Mm. Bsis- 
ban'* mirfortanes irai qaite fiiiguUeu is ^e e^ 
aidctaCioB of hia ows ease. 

"M^ on Biy kDOM?" tbm^ifc be, as be got iato 
bed: "oonfouDd bis iiapiidenee. Wbo era sav lae 
on my knees ? What the drnl doea the felloir know T 
Gad, I 're iiot bad as affair tbeae tu 'e irt r yesia. I 
Aetj iaat." And tbe old eampaigner tonted lottad 
and slept pretty sound, being tatb«:r excited aad 
anuued by tbe events of tLe day — tbe last d^ ia 
Bury Street, be was determined it sbould be. " For 
it 's impossible to stay on with a Talet orer me aaA 
a bankrupt laiuUiniy. What good can I do this poor 
devil of s woman ? I '11 gire ber twenty pound — 
tbtn 'b Warrington's twenty pound, which be has 
Joat paid — but what 'b tbe use ? She '11 want mora, 
and more, and more, and that cormorant Morgan will 
swallow all. Ko, danuny, I can't afford to know poor 
people; and to-morrow I'll say good-by — to Va. 
Biixbam and Ur. Uorgao." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Eablt next morning Pendennia's shutters were 
opened by Morgan, who appeared aa usual, with a 
face perfectly grave and respectful, bearing with him 
the old gentleman's clothes, cans of water, and elabo- 
rate toilet requisites. 

" It 's you, ia it ? " aaid the old fellow from his 
bed. "I sha'n't take you back again, you under- 
stand." 

" I 'ave not the least wish to be took back agin, 
Major Pendennis," Mr. Morgan said, with grave 
dignity, " nor to serve you nor hany man. But as 
I wish you to be comPtable as long as you stay in 
my house, I came np to do what 's ne'aaary." And 
once more, and for the last time, Mr, James Morgan 
laid out the silver dress ing-ca^e, and strapped the 
ehining razor. 

These offices concluded, he addressed himself to 
the Major with an indescribable solemnity, and said : 
" Thinkin' that you would most likely be in want of 
a respectable pusson, until you suited yourself, I 
spoke to a young man last night, who is 'ere." 

" Indeed," said the warrior in the tent bed, 

"He 'ave lived in the fust families, and I can 
Touch for his respectability." 

" Tou are monstrous polite.," grinned the old Major. 
And the truth is, that after the occurrences of the pre- 
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mt ^t if Fiaak i am s UBf^ isis k im^ 

fHintf BCVB it ligr M^f^fn^ is B>it Stmt.* 

*'ToB«i»fCTrpatti^''Miit^M^M^*i Ij 
iwwwiittrin*, I sM iB!^ «31 knc evoy «a^* 

MorKwifalasbcdi kfidtlHi 

flf Um." "The MM k 
■t^" 1m nid mA pnt fiC^^. -Lad de h Fd^ 
■ir, gs«« Idm b> Ins Bifkew Tvong Lad C«Mrj, aad 
he ksve been with Ub on hit £arats tan; aad HOt 
wiahiBg logo tontzaneCMdc^vhi^nvKVsfllaik 
is dcUeat^ and he omot hear the eold ia Srrttai^ 
be U fne to •err* jno* or ao^ as yoo dooae." 

** I repeal^ sir, tluit jon an exeeediag^y poba^* 
said the Kajor. *'Come in, Ftaaeh— jm viD da 
Tcrjr well — Hr. Uorgaii, will yon hare tte gicaC 
Iriiwlnfif to^" 

'* I shall show him what is De*8sai7, sir, and whafc 
is nutom'ry for you to wish to 'avie done. WiD yon 
please to tako breakfast 'ere or at the Cltib^ Major 
Pendeiiiiiit?" 

" With your kind permiAdon, I will break&st here, 
arid afterwards we will make our little arraoge- 

" If you please, sir." 

*' Will you now oblige me by leaving the room f " 

Morgan withdrew; the excessive politeness of his 

ex^mployer made liim almost as angry as the Major's 

bitterest words. Ajid whilst the old gentleman is 
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making his mysterious toilet, we will also modestly 
retire. 

After breakfast, Major Pendennis and his new aide- 
de-camp occupied themselves in preparing foi their 
departure. The eBtablishment of the old bachelor was 
not very complicated. He encumbered himself with 
no useless wardrobe. A Bible (his mother's), a road- 
book, Pen's novel (calf elegant), and the Duke of 
Wellington's Despatches, with a few prints, maps, 
and portraits of that illustrious general, and of vari- 
ous sovereigns and consorts of this country, and of 
the General under whom Major Pendennis had served 
in India, formed his literary and artistieal collection : 
he was always ready to march at a few hours' notice, 
and the cases in which he had brought his property 
into his lodgings some fifteen years before, were still 
in the lofts amply sufficient to receive all his goods. 
These, the young woman who did the work of the 
house, and who was known by the name of Betty to 
her mistress, and of Slavey to Mr. Morgan, brought 
down from their resting-place, and obediently dusted 
and cleaned under the eyes of the terrible Morgan. 
His demeanor was guarded and solemn; he had 
spoken no word as yet to Mrs. Brixham respecting 
his threats of the past night, but he looked as if he 
would execute them, and the poor widow tremblingly 
awaited her fate. 

Old Pendennis, armed with his cane, superintended 
the package of his goods and chattels, under the hands 
of Mr. Froscb, and the Slavey burned such of his 
papers as he did not care to keep : flung open doors 
and closets until they were all empty ; and now all 
boxes and chests were closed, except his desk, which 
was ready to receive the fijial accounts of Me 
Morgan. 
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privick, per'a|» yoa will 'are tbe kindDeu to reqneit 

Frusch to utey dovn stain," be said, on eDtering. 

"Briug a couple of cabe, Frosch, if yoa please — 
nod wait down stain until I rinj^ for you," said the 
Hajur. Morgan saw Frosch down gtain, watched 
hiui go along the strt^t upon bis errand, and prodoeed 
his books and accounts, which were simple and very 
easily settled. 

" And now, sir," eaid he, having pocketed the check 
wluL-h liiK ex-eiuployer gave him, and signed his name 
to his buok with a fiourish, " and now that acconnts 
id closed between us, air," he said, " I porpose to 
speak to you an one loan to another " (Morgan liked 
the sound of hie own voice; and, as an individual, 
indulged in public speaking whenever he could get 
an opportunity, at tlio Club, or the housekeeper's 
room), " and I inu&t tell you, that I 'm In jtossussum 
of eerttny ii\far»at!on." 

" And may I inquire of what nature, pray ? " asked 
the Major. 

" It 's valuble infomiiition. Major Pendennis, as you 
know very well. I know of a marriage as is no mar- 
riage — of a honorable Baronet aa ia no more married 
than I ain ; and which his wife ia married to some- 
body else, as you know too, sir." 

Feudeunis at once understood alL "Ha! this 
acconnts for your behavior. You have been listening 
at the door, air, I suppose," said the Major, looking 
very haughty ; " I forgot to look at the key-hole when 
I went to that publio-house, or I might have suspected 
what sort of a penon was behind it." 

" I may havu my schemes as you may have yours, 
1 8upE«)se," luiswered Morgan. "I may get my iit 
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formatioTt, and I may act on that information, and I 
may find, that information valuble aa anybody else 
may. A poor servant may have a bit of luck as well 
as a gentleman, may n't he ? Don't you be putting 
on your 'aughty looks, air, and comin' the aristocrat 
over me. That 'a all gammon with loe. I 'm an 
Englishman, I am, and as good as you." 

" To what the devil does this tend, sir ? and how 
does the secret which you have surprised concern me, 
I should like to know ? " asked Major Pendennis, 
with great majesty. 

" How does it concern me, indeed 7 how grand we 
are ! How does it concern my nephew, I wonder ? 
How does it concern my nephew's seat in Parlyments 
and to subornation of bigamy ? How does it conoem 
that ? What, are you to be the only man to have a 
secret, and to trade on it 1 Why should n't I go 
halves, Major Pendenilis ! I 've found it out too. 
Look here ! I ain't goin' to be unreasonable with you. 
Make it worth my while, and 111 keep the thing 
close. Let Mr. Arthur take his seat, and his rich 
wife, if you like ; I don't want to marry her. But I 
will have my share, as sure as my name's James 
Morgan. And if I don't — " 

"And if you don't, sir — what ? " Pendennis asked. 

"If I don't, 1 split, and tell aJl. I smash Claver- 
ing, and have him and his wife up for bigamy — so 
help me, I will 1 I smash yoong Hopeful's marriage, 
and I show up you and him as makin' use of this 
secret, in order to squeeze a seat in Parlyment out 
of Sir Francis, and a fortune out of his wife." 

"Mr. Pendennis knows no more of this business 
than the babe unborn, air," cried the Major aghast, 
"No more than Lady Clavering, than Miss Amorj 
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Major," replied tha 



"Tell that to the marines, 
valet j "that cock won't fight with me," 

" Do you dtiubt my word, you villain ? " 

" No bad language. I don't care one twopence'a'p'ny 
whether your word 's true or not. I tell you, I intend 
this to be a nice little annuity to me. Major : for I 
have every one of you : and I ain't such a fool as to 
let you go. I should say that you m.ight make it five 
hundred a^year to me among you, easy. Pay me 
down the fii'st (quarter now, and I 'm as mum as a 
•mouse. Just give me a note for one twenty-five. 
There's your check-book on your desk." 

" And there 's this too, you villain," cried the old 
gentleman. In the desk to which the valet pointed 
was a little double-barrelled pistol, which had belonged 
to Pendennis's old patron, the Indian commander-in- 
chief, and which had accompanied him in many a 
campaign. " One more word, you scoundrel, and 1 11 
shoot you, like a mad dog. Stop — by Jove, I '11 do it 
now. You 'II assault me, will you. You '11 strike at 
an old man, will you, you lying coward ? Kneel down 
and say your prayers, sir, for by the Lord you shall 
die." 

The Major's face glared with rage at his adversary, 
who looked terrified before him for a moment, and at 
the nest, with a shriek of " Murder ! " sprang towards 
the open window, under which a policeman happened 
to be on his beat " Murder I Police I " bellowed Mr. 
Morgan. 

To his surprise, Major Pendennis wheeled away the 
table and walked to the other window, which was also 
open, He beckoned the policeman. " Come up here, 
policeman," he said, and then went and placed him- 
self against the door. 

"You miserable sneak," he said to Morgan; "the 
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pistol hasn't been loaded these iifteen yeara, as you 
would have known very well, if you hod not been such 
a coward. That policeman is coming, and I will have 
him up, and have your tmnks searched ; I have reason 
to believe that you are a thief, sir. I know you are. 
I '11 swear to the things." 

"You gave 'em to me — you gave 'em to me!" cried 
Morgan. 

The Major laughed, "We'll see," he said; and 
the guilty valet remembered some fine lawn-fronted 
shirts — a certain gold-headed cane — an opera^lass, 
which he had forgotten to bring down, and of which 
he had assumed the use along with certain articles of 
his master's clothes, which the old dandy neither 
wore nor asked for. 

Policeman X entered ; followed by the scared Mrs. 
Brixham and her maid-of-all-work, who had been at 
the door and found some difliculty in closing it 
against the street amateurs, who wished to see the 
row. The Major began instantly to speak, 

"I have had occasion to discharge this drunken 
scoundrel," he said. "Both last night and this morn- 
ing he insulted and assaulted me. I am an old man 
and took up a pistol. You see it is not loaded, and 
this coward cried out before he was hurt, I am glad 
you are come. I was charging him with taking my 
property, and desired to examine his trunks and his 
room." 

"The velvet cloak you ain't worn these three years, 
nor the weskits, and I thought I might take the shirts, 
and I — I take my hoath I intended to ])ut back the 
hoperarglass," roared Morgan, writhing with rage and 
terror. 

"The man acknowledges that he is a thief," the 
Major said, calmly. " He has been in my service for 
years, and I have treated him with every kindness 
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and confidence. We will go Qp-etaiis ai 
hu tninks." 

In those tmnka Mr. Korgan had things which he 
would fain keep from pobtie e^ea. Hr. Morgan, the 
hUl-discoonter, gave goods as well as money to bis 
customers. He prorided yonng spendthrifts with 
snuff-boxes and pins and jewels and pictures and 
cigars, and of a very doubtful quality those cigars 
and jewels and pictures were. Their display at a 
police office, the discovery of his occult profession, 
and the exposure of the Major's property, which he 
had appropriated, indeed, rather than stolen, — would 
not have added to the reputation of Ur. Morgan. Ha 
looked a piteous image of terror and dJBComfitare. 

" He 'II smash me, will he ? " thought the Major. 
" 1 11 crush >iini now, and finish with him." 

Sut he paused. He looked at poor Mrs. Brixham's 
scared face ; and he thought for a moment to himself 
that the man brought to bay and in prison might 
make disclosures which had best be kept secret, and 
that it was best not to deal too fieroely with a des- 
perate man. 

"Stop," he said, " policeman. 1 11 speak with thia 
man by lilmself." 

" Do you give Mr. Morgan in charge ? " said the 
policeman. 

" I have brought no charge as yet," tbe Major said, 
with a significant look at his man. 

" Thank you, sir," whispered Morgan, very low. 

" Oo outside the door, and wait there, policeman, 
if you please. — Now, Morgan, you have played one 
game with me, and you have not had the best of itj 
my good man. No, begiul, you 've not had the best 
of it, though you hud the best hand; and you've got 
to pay, too, now, you scoundrel." 

" Yes, sir," said the man. 
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*•! Ve only found out, within the last week, the 
game which you have been driving, you villain. 
Young De Boots of the Blues, recognized you as the 
miui who came to barracks, and did business one-third 
in money, one-third in eau-de-Cologne, aud one-third 
in French prints, you confounded demure old sinner 1 
I didn't miss anything, or care a straw what you'd 
taken, you booby; but I took the shot, and it hit — 
hit the bull'a-eye, begad. Dammy, sir, I'm an old 
canipaigner." 

"What do yon want with me, sir ? " 

"I'll tell you. Your bills, I suppose, you keep 
about you in that dem'd great leather pocket-book, 
don't you? You'll burn Mrs. Brixham'a bill?" 

"Sir, I ain't a goin' to part with my property," 
growled the man. 

" You lent her sixty pounds five years ago. She 
and that poor devil of an insurance clerk, her son 
have paid you fifty pounds a-year ever since; and 
you have got a bill of sale of her furniture, and her 
note of hand for a hundred and fifty pounds. She 
told me so last night. By Jove, sir, you've bled 
that poor woman enough." 

"I won't give it up," said Morgan. "If I do 
I'm " 

"Policeman I" cried the Major. 

"You shall have the bill," said Morgan. "You're 
not going to take money of me, and you a gentle- 
man?" 

"I shall want you directly," said the Major to X, 
who here entered, and who again withdrew, 

"No, my good sir," the old gentleman continued; 
" I have not any desire to have farther pecuniary trans- 
actions with you; but we will draw out a little 
paper, which you will have the kiudnees to sign. 
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No, Btop! — you stall write it: you hare improTed 
immensely in writing- of late, and have now a very 
good band. You shall sit down and write, if joa 
please — there, at that table — so — let me see — we 
may as well have the date. Write ' Bury Street, St. 
James's, October 21, 18 — .' " 

And Morgan wrote as he was instructed, and as 
the pitiless old Major continued : — 

" I, James Morgan, having come in extreme poverty 
into the service of Arthur Pendennis, Esi^uire, of 
Bury Street, St. James's, a Major in her Majesty's 
service, acknowledge that I received liberal wages 
and board wages from my employer, during fifteen 
years. — You can't object to that, I am sure," said 
the Major. 

" During fifteen yeaja," wrote Morgan. 

" In which time, by my own care and prudence," the 
dictator resumed, " I have managed to amass sufficient 
money to purchase the house in which my master re- 
sides, and besides to effect other savings. Amongst 
other persons from whom I have had money, I may 
mention my present tenant, Mrs, Brixham, who in 
consideration of sixty pounds advanced by me five 
years since, has paid back to me the sura of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds sterling, besides giving me a 
note of hand for one hundred and twenty pounds, 
which I restore to her at the desire of my late mas- 
ter, Major Arthur Pendemiis, and therewith free her 
furniture, of which I had a bill of sale, — Have 
you written?" 

"I think if this pistol was loaded, I'd blow your 
brains out," said Morgan. 

" No, you would n't. You have too great a respect 
for your valuable life, my good man," the Major an- 
Bvered. "Let us go on and begin a new sentence." 
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"And having, in return for my master's kindneBS, 
stolen his property from him, which I acknowledge 
to be now up-stairs in my trunks : and having uttered 
falsehoods regarding his and other honorable families, 
I do hereby, In consideration of his clemency to me, 
express my regret for uttering these falsehoods, and 
for stealing his property ; and declare that I am not 
worthy of belief, and that I hope — yes, begad, — 
that I hope to amend for the future. Signed, James 
Morgan." 

"I'm d — d if I sign it," said Morgan. 

"My good man, it will happen to you, whether you 
sign or no, begad," said the old fellow, chuckling at 
his own wit. " There, I shall not use this, you under- 
stand, unless — unless I am compelled to do so. Mrs, 
Brixham, and our friend the policeman, ivill witness 
it, I dare say, without reading it -. and I will give the 
old lady back her note of hand, and say, which you 
wUl confirm, that she and you are quits. I see there 
is Frosch come back with the cab for my tninks ; I 
shall go to an hotel. — You may corae in now, police- 
man ; Mr. Morgan and I have arranged our little dia- 
pute. If Mrs. Brixham will sign this paper, and you, 
policeman, will do so, I shall ba very much obliged to 
you both. Mrs. Brixham, you and your worthy land- 
lord, Mr. Morgan, are quits. I wish you joy of Mm. 
Let Frosch come and pack the rest of the ^ings." 

Froaeh, aided by the Slavey, under the calm super- 
intendence of Mr, Morgan, carried Major Pendennis's 
boxes to the cab in waiting ; and Mrs. Brixham, when 
her persecutor was not by, came and asked a Heaven's 
blessing upon the Major, her preserver, and the best 
and quietest and kindest of lodgers. And having 
given her a finger to shake, which the humble lady re- 
ceived with a curtsy, and over which she was ready 
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" I want no such thing ; I 'd see him — '' the man 
glared at him for a minute, but he stopped. '^ No, sir, 
thank you," he said in a softer voice ; " it 's only with 
you that I wish to speak, on some business which con- 
cerns you ; and perhaps you would favor me by walk- 
ing into my house." 

" If it is but for a minute or two, I will listen to 
you, Morgan," said Arthur ; and thought to himself, 
" I suppose the fellow wants me to patronize him ; " 
and he entered the house. A card was already in the 
front windows, proclaiming that apartments were to 
be let, and having introduced Mr. Pendennis into the 
dining-room, and offered him a chair, Mr. Morgan took 
one himself, and proceeded to convey some informa- 
tion to him, of which the reader has already had 
cognizance. 
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boy ? " is what two Britons say : after saving each 1 
other*3 lives, possibly, the day before. To-morrow ' 
they will leave off shaking hands, and only wag theii.' 
heads at one another as they come to breakfast. Each 
has for the other the very warmest confidence and re- 
gard; each would share bis pnrse with the other: and 
hearing him attacked, would break out in the loudest 
and most enthusiastic praise of his friend ; but they 
part with a mere Good-by, they meet with a mere How- 
d'-you-do 1 and they don't write to each other in the 
interval. Curious modesty, strange stoical decorum 
of English friendship! "Yea, we are not demonstra- 
tive like those confounded foreigners," saya Hard- 
man; who not only shows no friendship, but never 
felt any all his life long. 

"Been in Switzerland?" says Pen. "Yes," says 
Warrington. " Could n't find a bit of tobacco fit to 
smoke till we came to Strasburg, where I got some 
caporal." The man's mind is full, very likely, of the 
great sights which he has seen, of the great emotions 
with which the vast works of nature have inspired it 
But his enthusiasm is too coy to show itself, even to 
hia closest frieud, and he veils it with a cloud of 
tobacco. He will speak more fully of confidential 
evenings, however, and write ardently and frankly 
about that which he is shy of saying. The thoughts 
and experience of his travel will come forth in his 
writings; aa the learning, which he never displays 
in talk, enriches his style with pregnant allaaion and 
brilliant illustration, colors hia generous elot^uence, 
and points his wit. 

The elder gives a rapid account of the places which 
he has visited in his tour. He has seen Switzerland, 
North Italy, and the Tyrol — he has come home by 
Vienna, and Dresden, and the Bhine. He speaks 
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tidiik tlie franohise ought to bo very coDsidcrably 
enlarged; at the same time we are free t^j accept 
offioe some day, wheu the House has Uetened U> a few 
eiack speeches from u, and the AdiuiniatratioD poc- 
oeives our merit." 

"I am Bot Hoses," siud Pen, with, as usual eoiu» 
That nf melancholy iu his voice. " I have uo laws 
from HeaTm to bring dowD to the people from the 
motiutain- I don't belong to the muuiitaiii at all, or set 
up to be a leader and wfomier of maiiklud. My faith 
is not strong enough for that ; nor my vanity, nor my 
hypocrisj', great enoagh. I will tell no lies, Oeurge, 
l^t I promise you ; and do no mure than coiocide in 
those which are neoessary and pase current, and oan't 
be got in without leualliug the vkole ciroulatioo. 
Gire a man at least the advantage of his sceptioal 
btm. If I &id A good thing to say in the Huuae, I 
irill say it; a good measure, I wil3 support it; a fair 
place, I vill take it, and be glad of my luck, liut I 
would no more flatter a great man thui a mob ; aod 
now you know as much about my politics as J do. 
What oaH have I to be a Whig ? Whiggism is not a 
divine institution. Why not vote witli the Liberal 
CoBBervativeE ? They have done for the nation wliat 
the Whigs would never have done without them. 
Who (inverted bath ? — the Kadicals and the country 
outside. I think the ' Morning Post ' is ofteu rig^ 
&Bd ' Punch ' is often wrong. I don't profess a call, but 
take advantage of a ehance. Parlons d'aatn^ oho«e." 

"The next thing at your heart, after ambition, is 
lore, I suppose ? " Warrii^ton said. " Hon- have our 
young lovee prospered ? Are we going tu change our 
oouditton, and give up our eluunbers? Are you 
going to dJvoToe me, Artiui, and fcake unto yourself a 
wife ? " 

VOL. 11.— IB 



'I nppoae so. She is very good-tutored sod 
livdj. She sings, and she doat mind tnnHtig 
She 11 have a fair fortune — I don't know how wmsh 
— bat tny node angors everything from the Begam^ 
generosity, and says that she will come down vewj 
handsomely. And I think Blanche i^ deVlish fond ot 
me," said Arthur, with a sigh. 

" That means that we accept her caresses and her 
money." 

" Have n't we s^d before, that life was a traos- 
action ? " PendenniB said. " I don't pretend to break 
my heart about her. I have told her pretty fairly 
what my feelings are — and — and have engaged my- 
self to her. And since I saw her last, and for the 
last two months especially, whilst I have been in the 
oountry, I think she has been growing fonder and 
fonder of me ; and her letters to me, and especially 
to Laura, seem to show it. Mine have been simple 
enough — no raptures nor vows, you understand — 
but looking upon the thing as an affaire faUe ; and 
not desirous to hasten or defer the completion.'* 

" And L^ura ? how is she ? " Warrington asked 
frankly. 

" Laura, George," smd Pen, looking his friend hard 
in the face — "by Heaven, Laura is the best, and 
noblest, and dearest girl the sun ever shone upon." 
His own voice fell as he spoke: it seemed as if he 
could hardly utter the words: he stretched out his 
hand to his comrade, who took it and nodded hia 
head. 

" Have you only found out that now, young un ? " 
Warrington said after a pause. 

"Wlio has not learned things too late, GJeorge?" 
cried Arthur, in his impetuous way, gathering words 
and emotion as he went on. "Whose life is not a 
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disappointment ? Who carries his heart eutire to the 
grave without a mutilation ? I never knew anybody 
who was happy quite r or who has not had to ransom 
himself out of the hands of Fate with the payment of 
some dearest treasure or other. Lucky if we are left 
aJone afterwards, when we have paid our fine, and if 
the tyrant visits us uo more. Suppose I have found 
out that I have lost the greatest prize in the world, 
now that it can't he mine — that for years I haJ an 
angel imder my tent, and let her go ? — am I the only 
one — ah, dear old hoy, am I the only one ? And do 
you think my lot is easier to hear because I own that 
I deserve it ? She 's gone from us. God's blessing 
be with her ! She might have stayed, and I lost her ; 
it 's like Undine : is n't it, George ? " 

" She was in this room, once," said George. 

He saw her there — he heard the aweet low voice 
— he saw the sweet srade and eyes shining so kindly 
— the face remembered so fondly — thought of in 
what night-watches — blessed and loved always — gone 
now! A glass that bad held a nosegay — a Bible 
with Helen's handwriting — were all that were left 
him of that brief flower of his life. Say it is a 
dream : say it paases : better the recollection of a 
dream than an aimless waking from a blank stupor. 

The two friends sat in silence awhile, each occupied 
with his own thoughts and aware of the other's. Pen 
broke it presently, by saying that be must go and 
seek for his uncle, and report progress to the old 
gentleman. The Major had written in a very bad 
humor ; the Major was getting old. " I should like 
to see you in Parliament, and snugly settled with a 
comfortable house and an heir to the name before I 
make my bow. Show me these," the Major wrote, 
"and then, let old Arthur Pendeanis make room for 
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Aflkorr waa dioviwd j"—""*— ^i^p a ttxtntiT ship ba- 
treen Cakotta and ^dne;; Aatocyand dia B^na 
weien't hiv>|>}- together. She faaa been nnlaokj in 
her seleetkn of hoaband§, die good old ladj-, for, 
between oanelTea« a moee despicable ereatare than 
Sir Fianees Clavenng, of Clanring Park, Baroiu*, 
never — " 

" JTcTer l^islated for his coontry," bioke in War- 
riagbm; at which P^i blasbed rather. 

" By the way, at Baden," said Warringtoo, " I fbimd 
oar friend the Ch«valier Strong in great state, and 
wearing his orders. He told me that he had quarrelled 
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witt Clavering, of whom he seemed to have almost as 
bad aa opinion as you have, and in fact, I think, 
though I will not be certain, confided to me hia 
opinion, that Clavering was an utter scoundrel. That 
fellow Bloundell, who taught you card-playing at 
Oxbridge, was with Strong ; and time, I think, has 
brought out his valuable qualities, and rendered him 
a more accomplished rascal than be was during your 
undergraduate ship. But the king of the place wae 
the famous Colonel Altamont, who was carrying all 
before him, giving fetes to the whole society, and 
breaking the bank, it was said." 

"My uncle knows something about that fellow — 
Clavering knows something about him. There's 
something lowhe regarding him. But come ! I must 
go to Bury Street, like a dutiful nephew." And, tak- 
ing his hat, Pen prepared to go. 

*' I will walk, too," said Warrington. And they de- 
scended the stairs, stopping, however, at Pen's cham- 
bers, which, as the reader has been informed, were now 
on the lower story. 

Here Pen began sprinkling himself with eau-de- 
Cologne, and carefully scenting his hair and whiskers 
with that odoriferous water. 

"What is the matter? You've not been smoking. 
Is it my pipe that has poisoned j-ou ? " growled War- 
rington. 

" I am going to call upon some women," said 
Pen. "I'm — I'm going to dine with 'em. They 
are passing through town, and are at an hotel in 
Jermyn Street." 

Warrington looked with good-natured interest at 
the young fellow dandifying himself up to a pitch of 
completeness ; and appearing at length in a gorgeous 
shirt-front and neck-cloth, fresh gloves, and glistening 
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There Btd wanted half an hoor to dinner. ** Ton 
wiU go and tee jota ancle noir, Ur. Fendetmis," old 
I^y Bockminster said. " You will not bring liim to 
dinner — uo — hia old stories are intcdeiable; and I 
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want to talk to Mr. Warrington ; I dare say he will 
amuse us. I think we have heard all your stories. 
We have been together for two whole days, and I 
think we are getting tired of each other." 

So, obeying her ladyship's orders, Arthur went 
down-stairs and walked to his uncle's lodgings. 



CHAPTER XEL 



Tee dinner 'wv serrpd ^wiffiii Ardmr wUiriiftd, md 
LftdT Hockminster befian to Bcdld him for arrxrixig 
lase. Bur Laura, loc^iiur st }ier coqbxil bslw that Ixis 
Iftoe iTBE^ Bc> pale and scared thax ahe insexnipted bar 
impenoDF pscroness: and askfid. irix^ tender alarm, 
-whsi liad happened f IK'a^ JLnhixr ill ? 

Arsiiiir drank a larcre bamner of sherrr. ^ I have 
heard the mosr exiraardinarr newF : I frill teH Ton 
afserwaroE.^ hf said. i£K^iiu: a: the eervanxs. He 
iraF I'iST} Bervnus and acitaxed dnrrng 'ihe dinzier. 
^ IVanH tramr and heal fM> irizL Trvtnr ieet under i^ 
table.* Jmct lELoc^aninstsr said. ^Tnr ha:^^ xrodden 
cm FiQo and uivte: his sanner. Toi: see Hx. l^arring^ 
tox; kefn« hif h:»as cmiei.^ 

Ai laie desser: — i; seempc as if the imhic^ rirnr^mr 
wmud never he r^er — Iact ^Ackminsoier said. *• This 
dinner has heer f^xneedmch' ssnud. I fanrnofie snm»- 

i^iinr has hanivaif^d. and tha: tou 'wam tc siiejik to 
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XAiir&. 1 frill ir*'' and hsvf mj lua*. I am no; Fcre 
thfis I sV.fc" h£Vf' aziT i»a«->iir.. ctoaL-^iarhi. Mr. 
TI~fir:!rarr.Kx.. T i-n: moiQ (vonf afran;, and frhen liieTf 
3S nr nosmesf 7^ ttlk ahran. ^ And um" njd htdr, tna^ 
inr rr her head, fc^alkftd afc^r :b*Am tbf r^vim irh^ 
ITea: dipr^rr. 

wrci?^ and TOif ic^mrs^ had tml ^ri;^ her, and 
Wamnrs^Tr "viff annm tr |»r avikT:. and iras s&Tirur 
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nmch alarmed about hei couain, when Arthur said, 
" Pray, stay, George. You should hear my news too, 
and give me your counsel in this case. I hardly 
know hov to act in it." 

" It's something about Blancha, Arthur," said Laura, 
her heart beating, and her cheek blushing, as she 
thought it had never blushed in her life. 

"Yea — and the most extraordinary story," said 
Pea. " When I left you to go to my imcle's lodgings, 
I found his servant, Morgan, who has been with bini 
80 long, at the door, and he said that he and his mas- 
ter had parted tliat morning; that my uncle had 
quitted the house, and had goae to an hotel— -this 
hotel. I asked for him when I came in ; but he waa 
gone out to dinner. Morgan then said that he had 
tomethitig of a most important nature to oommuuicate 
to me, and begged me to step into the house; his 
house it is now. It appears the scoundrel has saved 
a great deal of money whilst in my uncle's service, 
and is now a capitalist and a millionnaire, for what 
I know. Well, I went into the house, and what do 
you thiuk he told me ? This must be a secret be- 
tween US all — at least if we can keep it, now that 
it is in possession of that villain. Blanche's father ia 
not dead. He has come to life again. The laarriage 
between Clavering ami the Begum is no marriage." 

"And Blanche, I suppose, is her grandfather's 
heir?" said Warrington, 

"Perhaps : but the child of what a father! Amory 
is an escaped eonrict — Clavering knows it; my unola 
knows it — and it was with this piece of information 
held over Clavering in terrorem tliat the wretched old 
man got him to give up his borough to me." 

"Blanche doesn't know it," eaid Laura, "nor poor 
Lady Clavering ? " 



"lio^" said Pen ; " Blanche does not even know the 
UstoTj of her father. She knew that he and her 
mother had separated, and had luaid as a child, from 
BoDDer, her nuise, that Mr. A.motj vas drowned in 
}Few South Wales. Ha was there as a convict, not as 
a ship's captain, as the poor girl thought. Lady 
Clavering has told me that they vere not happy, and 
that her hnsband was a had character. She would 
teU me all, she said, Mme day : and I remember her 
saying to me, with tears in her eyes, that it was haid 
for a woman to be forced to own that she was glad to 
hear her hnslnnd waa dead: and that twice in her 
life ahe should have dioses bo badly. What is to be 
iauB BOW 7 The man ont show aiul claim hia wife : 
death ia |aohably over him if he diseoTers himself: 
latota to tianspoitatioa eertaisly. Bat the rascal 
has held the threat ot disooTeiy orer Clavering for 
aome time past, and has oxtocted money &om him 
time aft«r time." 

" It is our friend Ccdoad Albmon^ of ctmrae," said 
Warrington : *■ I see all bow." 

■■If the iMcal oomea back," eontiiraed Arthur, 
"Hotgaa, who knows his a e cieti will use it over hira 
—and having it In his po sa e ssi ta^ peoposea to extort 
money from us alL Tlte d— d taseal sappcoed I was 
cognizant of it," said Pen, white with anger; " asked 
roe if I would give him an annnity to keep it quiet; 
Oreatened me, m*, as if I was baficking with this 
wiatebed old Beg«m*knisCDttime; and would extort 
a seat in Partiaweiit o«t of Aat misefable Clavieting. 
Good heaveos! was my nncle mad, to tamper in soeh 
a conspiracy ? Fancy onr mother's sod, Lboi*, trad- 
ing on suoh a tieasiia ! " 

" I can't fancy i^ dear Aithnr," said I^nia ; seia- 
ing Arthur** hsad, and fci ^w in g iL 
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"No ! " broke out Warrington's deep voice, with a 
tremor; he surveyed the two generous and loving 
young people with a pang of indescribable love and 
pain. "No. Our boy can't meddle with such a 
wretched intrigue as that. Arthur Pendennis can't 
marry a convict's daughter ; and sit in Parliament as 
Meml>er for the hulks. You must wash your hands 
of the whole affair, Pen. You must break ofE. You 
must give no explanations of why and wherefore, but 
state that family reasons render a match impossible. 
It is better that those poor women should fancy you 
false to your word than that they should know the 
truth. Besides, you can get from that dog Clavering 
— I can fetch that for you easily enough — an ac- 
knowledgment that the reasons which you have 
given to him as the head of the family are amply 
BufHcient for breaking off the union. Don't you think 
with me, Laura ? " He scarcely dared to look her in 
the face as he spoke. Any lingering hope that he 
might have — any feeble hold that he might feel upon 
the last spar of his wrecked fortune, he knew he was 
easting away ; and he let the wave of his calamity 
close over him. Pen had started up whilst he was 
speaking, looking eageriy at him. He turned his 
head away. He saw Laura rise up also and go to 
Fen, and once more take his haad and kiss it " She 
thinks so too — Gfod bless her I " said George. 

" Her father's shame is not Blanche's fault, dear 
Arthur, is it ? " Laura, said, very pale, and speaking 
very quickly. "Suppose you had been married, 
would you desert her because she had done no wrong? 
Are you not pledged to her 7 Would you leave her 
because she is in misfortune ? And if she is un- 
happy, would n't you console her 7 Our mother 
would, had she been here." And, as she spoke, the 
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l^er ? Well, an hour sooner or later, what m&ttet ? 
The hour strikes at last. The iaevitaltle moment 
oomes to say Farewell. The hand is shaken, the door 
closed, and the friend gone ; and, the brief jiiy over, 
jou are alone. " In which of those niany windows of 
the hotel does her light beam ? " perhajia he lulu 
biraself as he passes down the street. He stiidei 
away to the smoking-room of a neighboring Club, and 
there applies himself to his usual solaee of a cigar. 
Hen are brawling and talking loud about pollticB, 
oper^girls, horse-racing, the atrocioos tyranny of the 
conuuittee ; — bearing this sacred secret about buOf 
he enters into this brawL Talk away, each loudei 
than the other. Rattle and crack jokes. I^ugh uid 
tell your wild stories. It is strange to take one*! 
place and part in the midst of the smoke and din, and 
think erery man here has bis secret ego most likely, 
which is sitting lonely and apart, away in the pnvat« 
chamber, from the load game in which the rest of ut 
is joining! 

*»*h", — be tixTOsed tfae posuges at tht hat^ 
felt Ids anger rotuing up within him. He wa» iodig* 
■Mat to think that yomler old gentleman whom he 
VH aboot Id meel^ ■hoald hnrentade him andmbMil 
•Bd pappe^ and ao eompKMuned his honor and gtod 
mama. Tha old faUow'a hand wm resy «c*ld a^ 
■Iwhy whtm Aitiur look it. He wa« eougblugj ha 
waa cnonUing ore* tke fire ; Fr^MCh eoold aiA hriag 
Ua iTimii^fcUBu or anaoge his pApen as tiiat <l*-d 
iwfiiaiiiiil if dau t Moodnl at a Mefgan. TU 
old ftiilliaii hei 
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thought I should have driven a knife into him ; and 
the iufernal rascal has made ten thousand pound, I 
believe — and deserves to be hanged, and will bej 
bat, curse him I I wish he could have lasted out my 
time, He knew all my ways, and, dammy, when I 
rang the bell, the confounded thief brought the thing 
I wanted — not like that stupid German lout. And 
what sort of time have you had in the country ? 
Been a good deal with Lady Rockmiuster? You 
can't do better, She is one of the old school — vteiile 
ecole, bonne icole, hey ? Dammy, they don't make 
gentlemen and ladiea now ; and in fifty years you '11 
hardly know one man from another. But they'll 
last my time. I ain't long for this business : I am 
getting very old, Pen, my boy ; and, gad, I was think- 
ing to-day, as I was i>acking up my little library, 
there 's a Bible amongst the books that belonged to 
my poor mother; I would like you to keep that, Pen. 
I was thinking, air, that you would most likely open 
the box when it was your property, and the old fellow 
was laid under the sod, sir." And the Slajor coughed 
and wagged his old head over the fire. 

His a^ — his kindness, disarmed Pen's auger some- 
what, and made Arthur feel no little compunction for 
the deed which he was about to do. He knew that 
the announcement which he was about to make 
would destroy the darling hope of the old gentleman's 
life, and create in his breast a woful anger and 
commotion. 

"Hey — hey — I'm off, sir," nodded the Elder; 
"but I'd like to read a speech of yours in the 
' Times ' before I go — ' Jlr. Pendennis said : Unac- 
customed as I am to public speaking' — hey, sir? 
hey, Arthur? Begad, you look dev'lish well and 
healthy, sir. I always said my brother Jack would 
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bring the family right. You must go down into tho 
West, and buy the old estate, air. jVee tenut pennA, 
hey 1 We '11 riae again, air — riee again on tliu wing 
— and, begad, I ehould n't be aurpriaed that you will 
be a Baronet before you die." 

Hi a words amote Pen, " And it is I," he thought, 
"that am going to fling down the poor old fidlow'iair- 
caatle. Well, it must be. Here goes. — I — I went 
into your lodgings at Bui^ Street, though I did not 
find yoo," Pen slowly began — " ami 1 talked with 
Ho^an, Uncle." 

" Indeed ! " The old gentleman's cbe«:k began to 
flnsli inTolontarily, and he mattered, " The cat '■ out 
of the bag now, begad ! " 

"He told me a stcny, sir, which gave me the deepert 
■Bipriae and {aln," said Fen. 

The Itajor tried to lode ttoetmceTned. " What — 
that atoiT about— iboot'WlutdO'7oa-«aU-'em, bey?" 

■ Alniit Hiaa Ahmkt'i father — about Lady CUver- 
il^ fiat hnfauid, and iriio he it, asd what." 

"Htm — » deriliah a w k w ai d aflair!" said the oU 
mm, rMtma^loMvoaB. "I — I'r« been twareof tlMt 
—eh — eoaSoaaded enenaMaaee Im aone tne." 

*I «Mh I had knowB it mmtw, w mX at aU," «jd 
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witli Blanche but tliat whicli was originally settled 
npoD her ; and I -vrill try to make her happy. Toa 
have done it, Yoa have brought this on me, Bir. 
But you knew no better : and I forgive — " 

"Arthur — in God's name — in your father's, who, 
by heavens, was the proudest man alive, and had the 
honor of the family always at heart — in mine — for 
the sake of a poor "broken-down old fellow, who has 
always been dev'lish fond of you — don't fling this 
chance away — I pray you, I beg you, I implore you, 
my dear, dear boy, don't fling this chance away. It's 
the making of you. You 're sure to get on. You 11 be 
a Baronet ; it 'a three thousand a-year : dammy, on my 
knees, there, I beg of you, don't do this." 

And the old man actually sank down on his knees, 
and seizing one of Arthur's hands, looked up piteously 
at him. It was cruel to remark the shaking hands, 
the wrinkled and quivering face, the old eyes weeping 
and winking, the broken voice. "Ah, sir," said 
Arthur, with a groan, " you have brought pain enough 
on me, spare me this. You have wished me to marry 
Blanche. I marry her. For God's sake, sir, rise ! I 
can't bear it" 

" You — you mean to say that you will take her as 
a beggar, and be one yourself ? " said the old gentle- 
man, rising up and coughing violently. 

" I look at her as a person to whom a great calamity 
has befallen, and to whom I am promised. She can- 
not help the misfortune ; and as she had my word 
when she was prosperous, I shall not withdraw it now 
she is poor. I will not take Clavering's seat, unless 
afterwards it should be given of hia free will. I will 
not have a shilling more than her original fortune." 

" Have the kindness to ring the bell," said the old 
gentleman. " I have done my best, and said my say ; 
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and I 'm a dev'lish old fellow. And — and — it don't 
matterl And — and Shakspeare was right •* and 
Cardinal Wolsey — begad — *and had I but served 
my God as I 've served you ' — yes, on my knees, by 
Jove, to my own nephew — I might n't have been — 
Grood-night^ sir, you need n't trouble yourself to call 
again." 

Arthur took his hand, which the old man left to 
him ; it was quite passive and clammy. He looked 
very much oldened ; and it seemed as if the contest 
and defeat had quite broken him. 

On the next day he kept his bed, and refused to see 
his nephew. 



CHAPTER XX, 

IS WHICH THE DECKS BEGIN TO CLEAR. 

"When, arrayed in his dtessmg-gcnni, Pen walked 
up, according to custom, to Warrington's chambers 
next morning, to infortn his friend of the issue 
of the last night's interview with his uncle, and to 
ask, as usual, for George's advice and opinian, Airs. 
Flanagan, the laundress, was the only person whom 
Arthur found in the dear old chambers. George had 
taken a carpet-bag, and was gone. His address was 
to his brother's house in Suffolk. Packages, addressed 
to the newspaper and review for which he wrote, lay 
on the table, awaiting delivery. 

" I found him at the table, when I came, the dear 
gentleman!" Mrs. Flanagan said, "writing at his 
papers, and one of the candles was biurned out ; and 
hard as his bed is, he was n't in it all night, sir." 

Indeed, having sat at the Club until the brawl thero 
became intolerable to him, George had walked home, 
and had passed the night finishing some work on which 
he was employed, and to the completion of which he 
bent liimself with all his might The Labor was done, 
and the night was worn away somehow, and the tardy 
November dawn came and looked in on the young 
man as be sat over his desk. In the next day's paper, 
or quarter's review, many of us very likely admired 
the work of his genius, the variety of Ms illustration, 
the fierce vigor of his satire, the depth of his reason. 
There was no hint in his writing of the other thoughts 
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whiot occupied him, aJid always acnompanied him in 
his work ; a tone more melancholy than waa custom- 
ary, a satire more bitter and Impatient than that 
which he afterwards showed, may have marked the 
writings of this period of his life to the very few per- 
sons who knew his style or his name. We have said 
before, could we know the man's feelings as well as 
the anthor's tlioughts — how interesting most books 
would be ! — more interesting than merry. I suppose 
harlequin's face behind hia mask is always grave, if 
not melancholy — certainly, each man who lives by 
the pen, and happens to read this, must remember, if 
he will, his own experiences, and recall many solemn 
hours of solitude and labor. What a constant care 
sat at the side of the desk and accompanied himl 
Fever or sickness were lying possibly in the next 
room : a sick child might be there, with a wife watch- 
ing over it terrified and in prayer; or grief might be 
bearing him down, ajid the cruel mist before the eyes 
tendering the paper scarce visible as he wrote on it, 
and the inexorable necessity drove on the pen. What 
■nan among us has not had nights and hours like 
these? But to the manly heart — severe as these 
pangs are, they are endurable : long as the night 
seems, the dawn comes at last, and the wounds beal, 
and the fever abates, and rest comes, and you can 
afford to look back on the past misery with feelings 
that are. anything but bitter. 

Two or three books for reference, fragments of 
tom-up manuseriptr drawers open, pens and inkstand> 
lines half visible on the blotting-paper, a bit of seal- 
tn^vax twisted and bitten and broken into sundry 
[rieces — SQch relics as these were about the table, and 
P«ii flung himself down in George's empty chair — 
noting tilings aioeording to his wont, or in spite of 




hinHi»lf Tlkdc was ft gap in tbe book-caae {next to 
tkeoU CoU^e n«bav with ^e Booibee Ai^X wWn 
Helen's BiUe oMd b> be. He ^ taken tbt villi 
him, thought Pen. He knrv wi^ hn faaoii «•■ 
gone. Dra^dear old Georgel 

FCainUwdUiha^vrarUsejee. Oh,hovBnk 
wfMT, hov BaA hetteiv how awh mUcr W » 4aK 
Ifhethaa^iL Whne was saeh a fisead, arm* s 



Toie^ tad kind laa^iterr When ahall I 
each a tzae gentknaa? "So -n 
Qodbbsahim! Whatvaa 
eoald she do else but 1ot« him ? To the cad of oar 
days ve will be her faeotbna, as &te willa theft wa 
eaa be BO non. We 11 be her kai^ta, aad w«t oa 
her; and vbeo ve'te oU, we'll saj- how- va lond 
her. Dear, dear old George I 

When Pen deKeaded to his ova chamben, hie q« 
fell on the letter-box of his ottter dooc^ whid ha had 
preriooaljr overlooked, snd there was a Uttia ante to 
A. P^ Esq., in George's welLknowa haudarttug^ 
George had pot into Pen's box piobebiEj as he vaa 
going away. 

" DBAS Pix. — I dbalt ba h 
siui iDtend to aUj o" 

" I h&Te taj own spiaiaa ti the ■ 

w«ulkcd ia J Stteet je* «i J y ; aad lUxk mj jxtmrnaa 

it frup. 

•T.ta. aw. 

*<Hi* a^ TB7 ksmqBdtsod •dieox to Tour eooMB.* 

And so George wu gone, and Mrs. Flanagan, Uie 
laundress, ruled over his empty chAmbers. 

Pen of coarse bad to go and see his ancle on the day 
after th«ir coUoqay ; and not being admitted, ha iut» 
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lally went to Lady Rockininster'a apartments, where 
the old lady instantly aaked for Bluebeard, and in- 
sisted that he should come to dinner. 

" Bluebeard ia gone," Pen said, and he took out poor 
George's scrap of paper, and handed it to Laura, who 
looked at it — did not look at Pen in return, but 
passed the paper back to him, and walked away. 
Pen rushed into an eloquent eulogium upon his dear 
old George to Lady Kockminster, who was astonished 
at his enthusiasm. She had never heard him so 
warm in praise of anybody ; and told him, with her 
usual frankness, that she did n't think it had been in 
his nature to care so much about any other person. 

As Mr. Pendennia was passing through Waterloo 
Place, in one of his many walks to the hotel where 
Laura lived, and whither duty to his uncle carried 
Arthur every day, he saw issuing from Messrs. Gim- 
crack's celebrated shop an old friend, who was fol- 
lowed to his brougham by an obsequious shopman 
bearing parcels. The gentleman was in the deepest 
mourning > the brougham, the driver, and the horse, 
were in mourning. Grief in easy circumstances, and 
supported by the comfortablest springs and cushions, 
was tj'pified in the equipage and the little gentleman, 
its proprietor. 

" What, Foker ! Hail, Foker 1 " cried out Pen — 
the reader, no doubt, has likewise recognized Arthur's 
old schoolfellow — and he held out his hand to the 
heir of the late lamented John Henry Foker, Esq., 
the master of Logwood and other houses, the princi- 
pal partner in the great brewery of Foker & Co. : the 
greater portion of Foker's Entire. 

A little band, covered with a glove of the deepest 
ebony, and set off by three inches of a snowy wrist- 
band, was put forth to meet Arthur's salutation. The 
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■prmted itl" cried Laura. "Why mahe yonraelf 
more selfish tlian you are, Pen j and allow your mind 
to own, for an instant, that it would have entertained 
Buch — such dreadful meanneas 7 You make me bluah 
for you, Arthur: you make me — " her eyes finished 
this sentence, and she passed her handkerchief a«ro8s 
them. 

"There are some truths which women will never 
acknowledge," Pen said, " and from which your mod- 
esty always turns away. I do not say that I never 
knew the feeling, only that I am glad I had not the 
temptation, Is there any harm in that confession of 
weakness ? " 

" We are all taught to ask to be delivered from evil, 
Arthur," said Laura, in a low voice. " I am glad if 
you were spared from that great crime ; and only 
■orry to think that you could by any (>oseibiUty have 
been led into it. But you never could ; and you don't 
think you could. Tour acta are generous and kind : 
you disdain mean actions. You take Blanche without 
money, and without a bribe. Yes, thanks be to 
Heaven, dear brother. You could not have sold 
yourself away ; I knew you could not when it came 
to the day, and you did not Praise be — be where 
praise is due. Why does this horrid scepticism pur- 
sue you, my Arthur ? Why doubt and sneer at your 
own heart — at every one's? Oh, if you knew the 
pain you give me — how I lie awake and think of 
those hard sentenoes, dear brother, and wish them 
nnspoken, unthought ! " 

"Do I cause you many thoughts and many tears, 
Laura ? " asked Arthur. The fulness of innocent 
love beamed from her in reply. A smile heavenly 
pure, a glance of unutterable tenderness, sympathy, 
pity, shone in her face — all which indications of love 
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and purity Arthiir "beheld and worshipped in hor, u 
yoQ would watch them in a child, as one fanciee me 
mi^t regard them in an angel. 

"I — I don't tnow what I have done," he said, 
simply, " to have merited such lepard from two each 
women. It is lite undesBrved praise, Laora — or loo 
nrncb pood fortune, which frightens one — or a great 
post, when a man feels that he is not fit for it. Jth, 
siBtet. how weak and wicked we are; how Gpotless, 
and foil of love and tmtk, EeaTon made yon! I 
tliink for some of you there hae been no Ml,'' lie 
said, looking at the f ^i a i''"'"^ girl with as ultiH'fft 
paternal planra of admiration. "Ton can"^ help 
baTing Eweet l^anfrbtB, snd doing good actdona. 
Dear creatore ! Ther «re ihe flowers which VOB 
boar." 

"And vrbat else, nr?" asked Lbhhl "I see a 
BBBes- """i^E o^'er your face. Whax is it ? irhj- 
dan it coBte, to Anvr all the good tfaoo^iti 
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ur table vitli yonr children. I will be behind yonr 
death-bed curtain. That is what But is," Pen said. 

" Pen, you frighten me," cried Laura. 

*' Do you know what But came and said to me just 
now, when 1 was looking at you ? But said, If that 
girl had reason as well as love, she would love you 
no more. If she knew you as you are — the sullied, 
aellish being which you know — she must part from 
yon, and could give you no love and no sympathy. 
Did n't I Bay," he added, fondly, " that some of you 
aeem exempt from the fall ? Love you know ; but 
the knowledge of evil ia kept from you." 

" What is this you young folks are talking about ? " 
asked Lady Bockminster, who at this moment made 
her appearance in the room, having performed, in the 
mystic retirement of her own apa.rtments, and under 
the hands of her attendant, those elaborate toilet- 
rites without which the worthy old lady never pre- 
sented herself to public view. " Mr. Pendennis, you 
are always coming here." 

" It ia very pleasant to be here," Arthur said : " and 
we were talking, when you came in, about my friend 
Foker, whom I met just now ; and who, as your lady- 
ship knows, has succeeded to his father's kingdom." 

" He has a very fine propertj', he has fifteen thou- 
sand a-year. He is my cousin. He is a very worthy 
young man. He must come and see me," said La(^ 
Bockminster, with a look at Laura. 

" He has been engaged for many years past to his 
cousin, Lady — " 

" Lady Ann is a foolish little chit," Lady Bock- 
minstei said, with much dignity ; " and I have no 
patience with her. She has outraged every feeling 
of society. She has broken her father's heart, and 
thrown away fifteen thousand a-year." 
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^Thrown awB^r! Wliat has lisppBiiBd ? " aakad 
Pen. 

** It will be the talk of the town in a day or twD ; 
mnd there is no need why I shoold keep 1^ eecret 
may lou^rer/' said Lady Bodaninstex, who had writ- 
ten and reoeiTed a doaen lettens on the enbjeot ^ J 
kad a letter yesterday fram my daughter, irho waa 
staying at Dnmunington nntil all the world waa 
obHged to go away on aooonnt of tibe frightful catas- 
trophe which happened there. When Mr. Fober 
came home from Kiee. and aftar the fmieial. Lady 
Ann went down on her knees to her father, eaid that 
she neTer eonld many her oomin, that she Lad con- 
tracted another attachment, and that ahe mnst die 
xwther than fnlfil her nnntrapt Poor Lord Bosher- 
Tille. who i{( dreadfnlly emharnuwed, showed his 
dan{::hter what the state of his ac&aixs was. and that 
it waF neoessaTT that the azxanoementB should take 
place: and. in &ie. we aH suppoeed that she bad 
liRt^'-ned tc' reason, and intended to cmaoiT with ite 
deairt^F of her dbunihr. Bnt what has huvpened — 
last TbursdoT she went ont. after breakfast with ker 
maid, and w&f mamec in liie tctt ehnrrJi in I>naa- 
min£!ton Park to Mr. fiohsnn. ker iazker's own cha^ 
laiT^ anc. hor hrother^f tnuir. a reid-iiaired widower 
witb TWO chiidron. Ponr dear lUisherrilie is in a 
dprttdfiil war : he wisbei^ Henry l^tiker sQionid many 
AluH or l>&rhara ; hot Jkline is mB!:ksd with i^ 
sm&I^^.iox. and Barhua is ten x'ears mdiB' than Im* is. 
JlhL ci f-oTiriH.. now liie yomur m&t is iof own maESec; 
lie will think nf nhMiahic for kunaelf . ![^ ktkrw on 
jLadr Amos is "^^tst nrmiL f^ is smonsfuaiiie. Sir 
lias th^ hoTKif in t^rnprminr fte^eia tor ber hfe, aad 
ber wcniionMna. wdnnb was ^fsr kasidsiimf.. HsT«e xn 
no: mo: iior *" Tsa. i&tf' Amsd nne ^sr at Ladr Owp* 



ering'a — the first day I saw you, and a very disagree- 
able young man I thought you -were. But I have 
formed you. We have formed him, have n't we, 
Laura 1 Where is Bluebeard ? let him come. That 
horrid Griudley, the dentist, will keep me in town 
another week." 

To the latter part of her ladyship's speech Arthur 
gave no ear. He was thinking for whom couJd Foker 
be purchasing those trinkets which he was carrying 
away from the jeweller's 7 Why did Harry seem 
anxious to avoid him ? Coidd he be still faitJiful to 
the attachment which had agitated him eo much, and 
sent him abroad eighteen months back ? Psha I The 
bracelets and presents were for Bonie of Harry's old 
friends of the Opera or the French Theatre. Kimiora 
from Kaples and Paris, rumors such as are borne to 
Club smoking-rooms, had announced tliat the young 
nan had found distractions; or, precluded from hii 
Tirtuous attachment, the poor fello'w had fluug himself 
back upon his old companions and amusemeuts — not 
the only man or woman whom society forces into evil, 
or debars from good : not the only victim of the world's 
Belhsh and wicked laws. 

As a good thing when it is to be done cannot be done 
too quickly, Laura was anxious that Pen's marriage 
intentions should be put into execution as speedily at 
possible, and pressed on his arrangements with rather 
a feverish anxiety. Why could she not wait ? Pen 
could afford to do so with perfect equanimity, but 
Laura would hear of no delay. She wrote to Pen : 
she implored Fen : she used every means to urge ex- 
pedition. It seemed as if she could have no rest until 
Arthur's happiness was complete. 

Slie offered herself to deai'est Blauehe to come and 
stay at Tuubridge with her, when Lady Rockmiustei 
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Laura, No. 3, " It was indeed very provoking. L. 
had hoped to hear one of dearest B.'s dear Bongs on 
Friday ; but she was the more consoled to wait, be- 
cause Lady R. was not very well, and liked to be 
nursed by her. Poor Major Pendennis was very un- 
well, too, in the same hotel — too unwell even to see 
Arthur, who waa constant in his calls on his uncle. 
Arthur's heart was full of tenderness and affection. 
She had known Arthur all her life. She would an- 
swer" — yes, even in italics she would answer — "for 
his kindness, his goodness, and his gentleness." 

Blanche, No, 3. " What is this most surprising, 
most extraordinary letter from A. P. ? What does 
dearest Laura know about it ? What has happened ? 
What, what mystery is enveloped under his fright- 
ful reserve ? " 

Blanche, No. 3, requires an explanation ; and it can- 
not be better given than in the surprising and mys- 
terious letter of Arthur Pendenais. 



k. 



CHAPTER XXL 

jta. xxD KBS. SAM amrsx. 

"Ska* Blukh^* Arthat wrote, * yoa art li'n.jt rMdiag 
nd dreuUBg pi«tt7 dnmM, and exching luBuoea ia nal 
life, an 7«a nnr pff^ind to tnMt ft pvt of one I And not 
Iht fltMMrtwt p«t, dM»Bhaobe,tfatt ta which Um bcrabiA 
Uem pMMHion of ha CttlMtS ftitoB tkA wealth, and iatio- 
dncng her hiMhwul M the kjal ntauMn and bithfol maal^ 
L with ' All of this i^ infTic and 
er. that of the lacklesa iadj, 
ia not the Pnn<:«'s wife, but 
(Saode Uehtotte't the beg^B : that of Alnatchai'g wife, who 
coiiMs in jnt aa h«r hrabaod hat kicked orer the tn; of 
poRelain which was ta be the tnakiiig of his fortima — Bot 
•Uj : Ahiaachar, who kicked down the china, wae not a 
nanwd man; he hail cart his eye on the Viiier's dsoghtei, 
and his hope» of her weat lo the gTonnd with the shattered 
howU and tea-cape. 

'Will ^a be the Yiaeft dangfata, and lefnae and laugfa 
to aeon Alnaschar, or viD yoa be the Lady of Lyoiu, and 
lore the pennilets Clande Melnotte ) I will act that part if 
foa bke. I will lore joa mr best in retam. I will do 1117 
•Q to nuke yoor hiunble life happy : tar humble it will be : 
at ieaet the odd^ are against any other oondosioD ; we tball 
Uto and die in a poor prosy hiundiTiin way. There will be 
no ttan and epaulet* for the hen of our stonr. I ahatl 
write one or two more rtixiei, which will ptecently be for- 
gotten. I Khali be caUod to the Bar, and 117 to get on in 107 
profession ; perhaps aoato day, if I am ntj lucky, and woA 
very hard (which is absurd), I may get a ""t"""! appcunt- 
ment. and you mar be an Indian JadgA lad7. HeanwhOo 
I ahall buy back the * Pall MaU Goette ;' 
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tired of it since the death of poor Shondon, aiid will sell it 
for a small aum. Warrington will be my right hand, uiid 
write it up to a respectable sale. I will introduce }'ou to Mr. 
Finucaiie the snb-editor, and I know who in the end will ba 
Mra. Finucone, — a very nice gentle creatur^ who baa lived 
sweetly through a sad life — and we will jog on, I say, and 
look out for better times, and earn our living decently. Yon 
shall have the opera-boxes, and superintend the Eoaliionable 
intelligence, and break your little heart in the poet's comei; 
Shall we live over the offices) — there are four very good 
rooms, a kitclien, and a garret for Laura, in Catherine Street 
in the Strand ; or would yon like a house iu the Waterloo 
Road ( — it would be very pleaaant, only there is that half- 
penny toll at the Bridge, The boys may go to King's College, 
may u't they 1 Does all this read to you like a joke 1 

" Ah, dear Blanche, it is no joke, and I am sober and tell- 
ing the truth. Our fine day-dreams are gone. Our carriage 
has whirled out of sight like Cinderella's : our house in Bel- 
gravia has been whisked away into the air by a malevolent 
Genius, and I am no more a Alembet of Parliament than I 
am a Bishop on his bench in the House of Lords, or a Duke 
with a Garter at his knea You know pretty well what my 
property is, and your own little fortnne : we may ha»e 
enough with those two to live in decent comfort : to take a 
cab Bometimea when we go out to see our friends, and not to 
deny outBelve.s an omnibus when we are tired. But that is 
all: is that enough for you, my little dainty lady t I douht 
sometimes whether you can bear the life I offer you — at 
least, it ia fair that you should know what it will be, If you 
say, ' Yes, Arthur, 1 will follow your fate whatever it may 
be, and be a loyal and loving wife to aid and cheer you ' — 
come to me, dear Blanche, and may OmI iielp me so that I 
may do my duty to you. If not, and you look to a higher 
station, I must not bar Blanche's fortune — I will stand in the 
crowd, and see your ladyship go to Court when you are pr» 
sented, and you shall give me a smile from your chariot win- 
dow. I saw Lady Mirabel going to the drawing-room last 
season : the happy husband at hei side glittered with ilan 
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u AQ tb« fliiwen in the gonial bloaiiMd in ll 
bcwom. Will jnu have these utd the ob 
toot ami mraj jaaz hoBhtutd'a ^tockiiigs T 
uuX teU Tuu now — nfterwvda I might, AtmU t 
e when we maj hare no aeerva bum >nie ^wtker— 
hM hkppBiteil wjchia tbe tasi kv Innm «rUe4 feM 
prospn^ta in lift : bat m i£ io, thM I k«M 
■ ■iiiiliiii^ which &««■ Mb B» gyi* af th* pfan* sUA 




To this frank communication came back the letter 
from Blanche to Laura, aud one to Pen himself, which 
perhaps his own letter justified. 

"You are spoiled by the world," Blanche wrote; "you do 
not love jour poor Blanche as she would be loved, or you 
would not offer thus Itj^litly to take her or to leave her. No, 
Arthur, you love me not — a man of the world, yon have 
giveu me your plighted troth, and are ready to redeem it ; but 
that entire affection, that love whole aud abiding, where — 
where is that vision of my youth ) I am but a pastime of your 
life, and I would be its all ; — but a fleeting thought, and I 
would be your whole soul. I would have our two heartii one ; 
hot ah, my Arthur, how lonely youra is I how little you give 
me of it ! You speak of our parting with a tmile on your lip ; 
of our meeting, and you care not to hasten it I la life hut a 
disillusion, then, and are the flowers of our garden faded away 1 
I have wept — I have prayed — I have passed sleepless hours — 
I have shed hitler, bitter tears over your letter 1 To you I 
bring the gushing poesy of my being — the yeamingn of the 
■oul that longa to be loved — that pines for love, loi'e, love, 
beyondalll — that flings itflelf at your feet, and cries, Love me, 
Arthur ! Your heart beats no quicker at the kneeling appeal 
of my love ! — your proud eye is dimmed by no tear of sympa- 
thy I — you accept my soul's treasure as though 't were drcws ! 
not the pearls from the unfathomable deeps of affection ! not 
the diamonds from the caverns of the heart. You treat me 
like a slave, aud bid me bow to my master t Is tht;< the guer- 
don of a free maiden — is this the price of a life's passion 1 Ah 
me .' when was it otherwise 1 when did love meet with aught 
but disappointment I Could I hope (fond fool !) to be the ex- 
ception to the lot of my race ; and lay my fevered brow on a 
heart that comprehended my own t Foolish girl that I was I 
One by one, all the flowers of my young life have faded awav; 
and this, the last, the sweetest, the direst, the fondlv, the 
madly loved, the wildly cherished — where ia it i But no 
more of thia. Heed not my bleeding heart. — Bless you, bless 
you always, Arthur I 

" I will write more when I am more collected. My racking 
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braiu renders thought almost impoe«ible. I long to see Lanm I 
She will come to ub directly we return from the country, will 
she not ) And you, cold one ! B." 

The words of this letter were perfectly clear, and 
written in Blanche's neatest hand upon her scented 
paper; and yet the meaning of the composition not 
a little puzzled Pen. Did Blanche mean to accept or 
to refiise his polite offer ? Her phrases either meant 
that Feu did not love her, and she declined him, or 
that she took him, and sacrificed herself to him, cold 
as he was. He laughed sardonically over the letter, 
and over the transaction which occasioned it. He 
laughed to think how Fortune had jilted hira, and 
how he deserved his slippery fortune. He turned over 
and over the musky gilt-edged riddle. It amused 
his humor : he enjoyed it as if it had been a funny 
story. 

He was thus seated, twiddling the queer manuscript 
in his hand, joking grimly to himself, when his ser- 
vant came in with a card from a gentleman, who 
wished to speak to him very particularly. And if 
Pen had gone out into the passage, he would have 
seen sucking his stick, rolling his eyes, and showing 
great marks of anxiety, his old acquaintance, Mr. 
Samuel Huxter. 

" Jlr. Huxter on particular business 1 Pray beg 
Mr. Huxter to come in," said Pen, amused rather; 
and not the less so when poor Sam appeared before 
him. 

" Pray take a chair, Mr. Huxter," said Pen, in his 
most superb manner. " In what way can I be of ser- 
vice to you 7 " 

" I had rather not speafa before the Sunk — before 
the man, Mr. Pendennis : " on which Mr. Arthur's 
attendant quitted the room. 
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"I 'm in a fix," said Mr. Huxter, gloomily. 

" Indeed." 

" She Bent me to you," continued the young 
surgeon. 

" What I Fanny ? la she well ? I was earning to 
see her, but I have had a great deal of business Hiuue 
my return to London," 

"I heard of you through my governor and Jack 
Hobnell," broke in Huxter. " I wish you joy, Mr. 
Pendennis, both of the borough and the lady, sir. 
Fanny wishes you joy, too," he added, with something 
of a blush. 

"There's many a slip between the cup and the lip! 
Who knows what may happen, Mr. Huxter, or who 
will sit in Parliament for Clavering next seseiou ? " 

" You can do anything with my governor," contin- 
ued Mr. Huxter. " You got him Clavering I'ark. 
The old boy was very much pleased, sir, at your 
calling him in. Hobnell wrote me so. Do you 
think you could speak to the governor for me, 
Mr. Pendennis ? " 

" And tell him what ? " 

*' I 've gone and done it^ sir," said Huxter, with a 
particular look. 

"You — you don't mean to say you hare — you 
have done any wrong to that dear little creature, 
sir ? " said Pen, starting up in a great fury. 

" I hope not,"' said Huxter, with a hang-dog look : 
"bat I 've married her. And I know there will be an 
awful shindy at home. It was agreed that I should 
be taken into partnership when I had passed the Col- 
lege, and it was to have been Huxter & Son. But I 
would have it, confound it It 'c all over now, and 
the old boy 's wrote me that he 'b coming up to town 
for dru^ : he will be here to-tnorrow, and tiien it 
mnst all come out," 
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" And when did this erent happen ? " asked Pen, 
not over well pleased, most likely, that a person who 
had once attracted some portion of bis royal good 
graces should have transferred her allegiauoe, and 
oon&oled herself for his loss. 

" Last Thursday was five ireeks — it waa two dayi 
aftpr Miss Amory came to Shepherd's Inn," Haxt«r 
aasveTe<d. 

Pen remembered that Blanche had written and 
mentioned her visit. " I iras called in," Hnxler s>wL 
" I was in the inn looking after old OoA leg; and 
about something else too, rery likely: wid I pet 
Stroug, who told me tbeie was a wnman taken ffl in 
obambers, and went up to giTS kef my professiooaj 
services. It was the old hdjr who attend* Mias 
Amory — her houa«ke«iP«v or sone swehtking. Site 
«M taken with stTODg hystmc* : I temd ha kickiwg 
and soiatdung like a good <me — in Stnag^ eh«B(- 
bw, akng with bim and Colood Altaaont, and Xisa 
Abu; dying and aa pala as a efaeMi and Altanont 
faming about — a ngolar kick op. Thej wen t»p 
bours in the daubers ; and tha eld «>omsb went 
wlwopuag off m » cab. Sbe wia iMKb worn than 
tbe yoong one. I eaUed in Grosrenor PUee next 
iay to na if I ooald be of any serrico, bat tk^ 
van gone wilbo«l ao Baebas thanfciag dm: and tbe 
day after X bad b wa la w af mj oa« to attend bo — a 
bad baaiMaa tw^" and Mr. Baxiex, g:UH«iily. " Bnt 
it*a Aauh, aad cant ba aBdonei aad wb most make 
tbabwtaf it.> 

Sba bM kwMni Oa atoiy for a botAIv tkoB^ Paa, 
vikbasbaipfaBcoigTw^anda^aD^ sjnfati^— 
tbia aaeoacato for Ikar kttar of t»d^ Sbe wiQ wit 
iWfKnata bar t Mt h a r .or divalga bb aaant; dw wiabe* 
ta lat ia» aff traa tbi Maniica — aad fiads a pcetazk 
— tb»caMMM|bll 
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"Do you Itnow who Altainont ia, sir?" asked Hux- 
ter, after the pause during which Pen had been think- 
ing of his own aftaira. " Fanny and I have talked 
him over, and we can't help fancying that it 's Mrs. 
Lightfoot's first husband come to life again, and 
she who has just married a second. Perhaps Light- 
foot won't be very sorry for it," sighed Huxter, look- 
ing savagely at Arthur, for the demon of jealousy was 
still in possession of his soul ; and now, and more 
than ever since his marri^e, ths poor fellow fancied 
that Fanny's heart belonged to hia rival. 

" Let us talk about your afEaira," said Pen. " Show 
me how I can be of any Bsrvioe to you, Huxter. Let 
me congratulate you on your marriage. I am thank- 
ful that Fanny, who ia so good, so fascinating, so kind 
& creature, haa found an honest man, and a gentleman 
who will make her happy. Show me what I can do to 
help you." 

" She thinks you can, sir," said Huxter, accepting 
Pen's proffered hand, " and I 'm very much obliged to 
you, 1 'm sure ; and that you might talk over my 
father, and break the business to him, and my mother, 
who always has her back up about being a clergy- 
man's daughter. Fanny ain't of a good family, I 
know, and not up to us in breeding and that. — but 
ehe's a Huxter now." 

"The wife takes the huaband'a rank, of course," 
said Fen. 

" And with a little practice in society," continued 
Huxter, imbibing his stick, " she '11 be as good as any 
girl in Clavering. You should hear her sing and play 
on the piano. Did you ever ? Old Bows taught her. 
And she '11 do on the stage, if the governor was to 
throw me over; but I'd rather not have her there. 
She can't help being a coquette, Mr. Pendennia, she 
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can't help it. Dammy, sir 1 ni be bound b 
two or three of the Bartholomew chaps, that I Ve 
brought into my place, are sitting with her now : 
even Jack Linton, that I took down as my best man, 
is as bad as the rest, and she will go on singing and 
making eyes at him. It 's what Bows says, if there 
were twenty men in a room, and one not taking notice 
of her, she would n't be satisfied until the twentieth 
was at her elbow." 

" You should have her mother with her," said Pen, 
laughing. 

" She must keep the lodge. She can't see so mnch 
of her family as she osed. I can't, you know, sir, go 
on with that lot Consider my rank in life," sud 
Huxter, putting a very dirty hand up to his chin. 

" Aufait," said Mr. Pen, who was infinitely amused, 
and concerning whom mntato nomine (and of course 
oonceming nobody else in the world) the fable might 
have been narrated. 

As the two gentlemen were in the midst of this 
colloquy, another knock came to Pen's door, and his 
servant presently announced Mx. Bows. The old man 
followed slowly, his pale faoe Unshing, and his hand 
trembling somewhat as he took Pen's. He coughed, 
and wiped his facs in his checked cotton pocket- 
handkenrhief^ and sat down with his hands on his 
knees, the sun shining on his bald head. Pen looked 
at the bonely figuie with no small sympathy and 
kiitdneea. This raao, tooy has bad his griefs, and his 
wounds, Arthur thonghL This man, too, has brought 
his genius and his beai^ and laid them at a woman's 
feet ; wherv she aponied ttkBB. The diaooe of life has 
$one against him, and tba priae is with that ereatuie 
joadfT. Fanny's bndegioon, thas mntelT apostro- 
phised, hail winked UManwhile with one eye at old 
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Bows, and was driving holes in the floor with the cane 
which he loved. 

"So we have lost, Mr. Bows, and here is the lucky 
winner," Pen said, looking hard, at the old man. 

"Here is the lucky winner, sir, as you say." 

"I suppose you have come from my place ?" asked 
Haxter, who, having winked at Bowa with one eye, 
now favored Pen with a wink of the other — a wink 
which seemed to say, " Infatuated old boy — you un- 
derstand — over bead and eara in love with her — 
poor old fool ! " 

" Yes, I have been there ever since you went away. 
It waa Mrs. Sam who sent me after you : who said 
that she thought you might be doing something stupid 
— something like yourself, Huster." 

" There 'b as big fools as I am," growled the young 



" A few, pVaps," said the old man ; " not many, let us 
trust Yes, she sent me after you for fear you should 
offend Mr. Pendennis; and I dare say because she 
thought you would n't give her message to him, and 
beg him to go and see her ; and she knew I would 
take her errand. Did he tell you that, sir ? " 

Huxter blushed scarlet, and covered his confusion 
with an imprecation. Pen laughed 1 the scene suited 
his bitter humor more and more. 

" I have no doubt Mr. Huxter was going to tell me," 
Arthur aaid, "and very much flattered I am sure I 
shall be to pay my respects to bis wife." 

" It 'a in Charterhouae Lane, over the baker's, on 
the right-hand side as you go from St. John's Street," 
continued Bows, without any pity. " You know 
Smithfield, Mr. Pendennis ? St. John's Street leads 
into Smithfield. Doctor Johnson has been down the 
street many a lime with ragged shoes, and a bundle of 




penoy-arliQiiig for the ' Gent*a Magazine.' rem lit- 
erary gents are better off now — eli ? Yon ride is 
your cabs, and wear yellow kid gloves now." 

" I have known eo many brave and good men fail, 
and so many quacks and impostors succeed, that you 
mistake me if you think I am puiEed up by my own 
pergonal good luck, old frieud," Arthur said, sadly. 
"Do you thiuk the priz^ of life are carried by the 
most deserving ? aud set up that mean test of 
prosperity for merit? You must feet that you are 
as good as I. I haTe never questioned it It is you 
that are peevish against the freaks of fortune, and 
giudge the good luck that befalls others. It 's not the 
tirst time you have unjustly accused me, Bows." 

" Perhaps you are not lar wrong, sir," said the cAA 
fellow, wiping hia bald forehead. " I am thinking 
about myself and grumbling ; most men do when they 
get on that subject. Here 's the fellow that 's got the 
prize in the lottery ; here 's the fortunate youth," 

" I don't know what j^ou are driving at," Huzter 
said, who had been much puzzled as the abovB 
remarks passed between his two companions. 

"Perhaps not," said Bows, dryly. "Mrs. H. sent 
me here to look after you, and to see that you 
broi\gbt that little message to Mr. Pendennis, which 
you did n't, you see, and so she was right. Women 
always are ; they have always a reason for everything. 
Why, sir," he said, turning round to Pen with a sneer, 
" she had a reason even for giving me that message. 
I was sitting with her after you left us, very quiet and 
comfortable ; I was talking away, and she was mend- 
ing your shirts, when your two young friends. Jack 
Linton and Bob Blades, looked in from Bartholo- 
mew's ; and then it was she found out that she had 
this message to send. You needn't hurry yourself, 
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she dont w&nt you back again ; they 'U stay these two 
tours, I dare aay." 

Huxter arose with great perturbation at this newa, 
and plunged his stick into the pocket o£ his paletot, 
and seized his hat. 

" Ton 'II come and see us, sir, won't you ? " he said 
to Pen. "You'll talk over the governor, wont 
you, sir, if I can get out of this place and down to 
Claveriug ? " 

" Vou will promise to attend me gratis if ever I fall 
ill at Fairoaks, will you, Huster ? " Pen aaid good- 
naturedly, " I will do anything I can for you. I will 
come and see Mrs. Huxter immediately, and we wiU 
conspire together about what is to be done." 

"I thought that would send him out, sir," Bowb 
said, dropping into his chair again as soon as ths 
young surgeon had quitted the room. "And it's all 
true, sir — every word of it. She wants you back 
again, and sends her husband after you. She cajoles 
everybody, the httle devlL She tries it on you, on 
me, on poor Costigan, on the young chaps from Bar- 
tholomew's. She 's got a little court of 'em already, 
And if there 'a nobody there, she practises on the old 
German baker in the shop, or coaxes the black sweei^er 
at the crossing." 

" Is she fond of that fellow ? " asked Pen. 

"There is no accounting for likes and dislikes," 
Bows answered. " Yes, she is fond of him ; and hav< 
ing taken the thing into her head, she would not rest 
until she married him. They had their banna pub- 
lished at St Clement's, and nobody heard it or knew 
any just cause or impediment. And one day she slips 
out of the porter's lodge and has the business done, 
and goes off to Gravesend with Lothario ; and leaves 
a note for me to go and explain all things to her ma. 
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I kvt tn look iBtD tke portal ladce ■ 



MmilgaaaA nt ^id d^^ abort hu lod^llgl^ like 
tm old IdoL 8k BifceB *^ vBiy taria a^ nioc^ 
tfcoa^ ; gets ^ an Haxtei^ lUrtB sad ckOn : Mob 
Us&ttiledimKi^aida^iat ^ InB^ai like a littla 
lade Wbk^ tke ne of kdag ingiyT I lent 'en 
ttne pooBd to go «■ vitt: far tk^ ka«CB*t gat a 
^■^ni"^ till tka neaaafiatiM^ aad ]a enBea dcm." 
~ ~ ~ ■ Us lw«i^ Pea carried kis 
[ tko Kn ^bdi W kad JBst 



MvpOBkovaai^ poiata Hz. AxOnr^ vko genenUf 

CoOowed kis own p^ ' 

iiiwaail He «Mld kndtf ao a 

eoatwidKiat nbnm^tolDm BeDritka wntsd to 

kaj a kmse^ ka matt ham Wai BdTa opiaion; all 

wfciekMa»ka of de teW DBB leaded greaily to tfceaiame. 

BCBt of Oa akiewd old ittir witk wkoa IGsi Bdl 

Ured, and wkoae plaaa repidiag ker ^n4nf«g V8 kate 



Aitknr pndneed Blaackfl^ letter tJwn to I«aa, a^ 
aaked ker to interpcet it. I^aia vas -vaj maA 
aggteted, and pnzded bjr tke eantents of ttie notaL 

" It seents to m^** ake aaid, "as if Blaaehe is actiiv 
nt^artfanr." 

" And wiakes so to plaoe Batten tkat she ma; take 
me or leave me ? Isit arot so?" 

" It is, I sat a&aid, a kiad of dn|£ei^ which does 
not angoT veil fbcjoor fntore happiness: and is « bad 
leplj to yota own esndor and booes^, Artkor. Do 
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you know I think, I think — I scarcely like to say 
what I thiiik," said Laura, with a deep blush ; but of 
course the blushing young lady yielded to her cousin's 
perBuaaiouB, and expressed what her thoughts were. 
"It looks to me, Arthur, as if there might be — there 
might be somebody else," said Laura, with a repetition 
of the blush. 

" And if there is," broke in Arthur, " and if I am 
free once again, will the best and dearest of all 
women — " 

" You are not free, dear brother," Laura said calmly. 
"You belong to another; of whom I own it grieves 
me to think ill. But I can't do otLerwise. It is very 
odd that in this letter she does uot urge you to tell 
her the reason why you have broken arrangements 
which would have been so advantageous to yon, and 
avoids speaking on the subject. She somehow seems 
to write aa if she knows her father's secret." 

Pen said, "Yes, she must know it;" and told the 
Btory, which he had just heard from Huxter, of the 
interview at Shepherd's lun, 

" It was not so that she described the meeting," said 
Laura ; and going to her desk, produced from it that 
letter of Blanche's which mentioned her visit to Shep- 
herd's Inn, "Another disappointment — only the 
Chevalier Strong and a friend of his in the room." 
This was all that Blanche had sa,id. " But she was 
bound to keep her father's secret, Pen," Laura added, 
"And yet, and yet — it is very puzzling." 

The puzzle was this, that for three weeks after this 
eventful discovery Blanche had been only too eager 
about her dearest Arthur; was urging, as strongly as 
so much modesty could urge, the completion of the 
happy arrangements which were to make her Arthur's 
forever ; and now it seemed as if something had in- 
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terterdd to mar these hzppT anangexnentB— u if 
Arthar poor waa not quite so agreeable to Blanche 
as Arthur rich and a member of Parliament— as 
if there was some mysteiy. At last she said:-^ 

''Tnnbridge Wells is not Tery &r ofi^ is it, Arthur ? 
Hadn't you better go and see her f " 

They had been in town a week, and neither had 
thought of that simple plan before I 



CHAPTER XXII. 



The train carried Arthur only too quickly to Tun- 
bridge, though he had time to review all the circum- 
stances of his life as he made the brief journey ; and 
to acknowledge to what sad conclusions his selfish- 
nesa and waywardness had led him. " Here is the 
end of hopes and aspirations," thought he, "of ro- 
mance and ambitions I Where I yield or where I am 
obetinate, I am alike unfortunate ; my mother im- 
plores me, and I refuse an angel ! Say I had taken 
her; forced on me as she was, Laura would never 
have been an angel to me. I could not have given 
her my heart at another's instigation ; I could never 
have known her as she is, had I been obliged to ask 
another to int«rpret her qualities and point out her 
virtues. I yield to my uncle's solicitations, and ac- 
cept on his guarantee Blanche, and a seat in Parlia^ 
ment^ and wealth, and ambition and a career; and 
i;ee I — fortune comes and leaves me the wife without 
the dowry, which I had taken in compensation of a 
heart. Why was I not more honest, or am I not less 
so ? It would have cost my poor old uncle no pangs 
to accept Blanche's fortune whenceBoever it came ; he 
can't even understand, he is bitterly indignant, heart- 
stricken almost, at the scruples which actuate me in 
refusing it. I dissatisfy everybody. A maimed, weak, 
imperfect wretch, it seems as if I am unequal to any 
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fortune. I neither make myself nor any one con- 
nected with me happy. What prospect is there for 
this poor little frivolous girl, who is to take my ob- 
scuie name and share my fortune ? I have uot even 
ambition to excite me, or self-esteem enough to eon- 
sole myself, much more her, for my failure. If I 
were to write a book that should go through twenty 
editions, why, I should be the very first to sneer at 
my reputation. Say I could succeed at the Bar, and 
achieve a fortune by bullying witnesses and twisting 
evidence; is that a fame which would satisfy my 
longings, or a calling in which my life would be well 
spent ? How I wish I could be that priest opposite, 
who never has lifted his eyes from hia breviary, 
except when we were in Eeigate tunnel, when he 
could not see ; or that old gentleman nest him, who 
scowls at him with eyes of hatred over his news- 
paper. The priest shuts his eyes to the world, but 
has his thoughts on the book, which is his directory to 
the world to come. His neighbor hates him aa a 
monster, tyrant, persecutor, and fancies burnit^ mar- 
tyrs, and that pale countenance looking on, and lighted 
up by the flame. These have no doubts ; these march 
on trustfully, bearing their load of logic." 

"Would you like to look at the paper, sir?" here 
interposed the stout gentleman (it had a flaming arti- 
cle against the order of the black-coated gentleman 
who was travelling with them in the carriage), and 
Pen thanked him and took it, and pursued his reverie, 
without reading two sentences of the journal. 

"And yet, would you take either of those men'a 
creeds, with its consequences?" he thought. "Ah 
me 1 you must bear your own burden, fashion your 
own faith, think your own thoughts, and pray your 
own prayer. To what mortal ear could I tell all, if 
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Ibkdammd? or who could undentaod all? Wlio 
can tell aaother's Bhortcomin^, lout opportunittua, 
weigh the pafisiooa which overpower, th« dtifwti 
which incapacitate reason? — wbiit <:xt«ut of Wiitib 
and right his Deighbor's miud is orgHnizad i» ptr> 
ccire and b> do? — what iuvuiibLe and lotfBtttm 
accident terror of joath, rhnrn or laliflMtaM «< 
fortune, may hare ^tered the mrrtat ol Uttt A 
grain of sand maj alter it, M the *'*c*"ir *' * p*W« 
maj end it. Wbo can wei^ aieamttmotm, | Mewi O B> , 
temptations, that go to oar good aud eril aaaoMrt, Wlw 
One, before w^ow awful wiadoin we Latsel, ttM at 
wbose neicy we aik abaolalaon? Hen it mutUt," 
tfaon^ Fen ; "fiiie 4^ or tHBonow -wiU wind up Uw 
■eoooDt of nyjoirili; a veuT wtaoapec^ alaa! awnd 
Uateiy, via nwjr a {■£• X wodd bun nut Un^ lotdt 
^! Bttwlw haa Bot faeea land or Ulien,aiid wiw 
fcl»Hiiai«lhpataeM»faoia jfatiamajlef'' And 
In heaA idl « Ua tecart, SDd Ow jmiaC aai** ItMrt 
fnatzBtod xtoelf Inunbh- and md^' farfoK Ait Hhmw 
vkcre mla wiidinii. aad loire, aaid jHf iar wit, floi 
■■dr itt mdevKoi. ^ Wiuit atattan Ac^ iMBBdV 
'IvtiMnigliL "if 1 arnBy ftk WMK < 
>aa«««Btofa*M 
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then, his carpet-oag in hand, and briskly determined 
to face his fortune. 

A fly carried him rapidly to Lady Clavering's house 
from the station ; and, as he was transported thither, 
Arthur composed a Little speech, which he intended to 
address to Blanche, and which was really as virtuous, 
honest, and well-minded an oration as any man of his 
turn of mind, and under hia circumstances, could have 
uttered. The purpo rt of it was — " Blanche, I camiot 
understand from yonr last letter what your meaning 
ia, or whether my fair and frank proposal to you la 
acceptable or no. I think you know the reason which 
induces me to forego the worldly advantages which a 
union with you offered, and which I could not accept 
without, as I fancy, being diahonored. If you doubt 
of my affection, here I am ready to prove it. Let 
Smirke be called in, and let us be married out of 
hand ; and with all my heart I purpose to keep my 
vow, and to cherish you through life, and to be a true 
and a loving husband to you." 

From the fly Arthur sprang out then to the hall- 
door, where he was met by a domestic whom he did 
not know. The mau seemed to be surprised at the ap- 
proach of the gentleman with the carpet-bag, which he 
made no attempt to take from Arthur's hands. " Her 
ladyship's not at home, sir," the man remarked. 

"I am Mr. Pendenuis," Arthur said. "Where ia 
Lightfoot ? " 

"Lightfoot is gone," answered the man. "My 
Lady is out, and my orders was — " 

" I hear Miss Amory's voice in the drawing-room," 
Bald Arthur. "Take the b^ to a drea sing-room, If 
you please J " and, passing by the porter, he walked 
straight towards that apartment, from which, as the 
door opened, a warble of melodious notes issued. 
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Oar little Siren was at her piano, singing with all 
her might and fascinationa. Master Claverirg was 
asleep on the sofa, indifferent to the music ; hut near 
Blanche sat a gentleman who waa perfectly enraptured 
with her strain, which was of a passionate and melan- 
choly nature. 

A^ the door opened, the gentleman started up with 
a Hullo I the music stopped, with a little shriek from 
the singer ; Frank Ciavering woke up from the sofa, 
and Arthur came forwwd and said, "What, Foker! 
how do you do, Foker ? " He looked at the piano, 
and there, by Miss Amory's side, was just such an- 
other purple -leather box as he had seen in Harry's 
hand three days before, when the heir of Logwood 
was coming out of a jeweller's shop in Waterloo Place. 
It was opened, and curled round the white satin 
cnshion within was, oh, such a magnificent serpentine 
bracelet, with such a blazing ruby head and diamond 
tail! 

" How de-do, Pendennis ? " said Foker. Blanche 
made many motions of the shoulders, and gave signs 
of interest and agitation. And she put her handker- 
chief over the bracelet, and then she advanced, with a 
hand which trembled very much, to greet Pen. 

*' How is dearest Laura ? " she said. The face of 
Foker looking up from hia profound mourning — that 
face, so piteous and puzzled, was one which the reader's 
iniaginatiou must depict for himself; also that of 
Master Frank Ciavering, who, looking at the three in- 
teresting individuals with an expression of the utmost 
knowingness, had only time to ejaculate the words, 
" Here 'a a jolly go ! " and to disappear sniggering. 

Pen, too, had restrained himself up to that ininut« ; 
but looking still at Foker, whose ears and cheeks tin- 
gled with blushes, Arthur burst out into a fit of 
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laughter, so irild and loud, that it iiighteiu 
much more than aay the most serious exhibition. 

" And this iras the secret, wus it ? Doa't blush 
and turn awaj, Foker, my boy. Why, man, 3rou are 
a p&tt«rn of fidelity. Could I stand between Blanche 
and such constnncy — could I stand bettreen Uias 
Amory and fifteen thousand a-year ? " 

" It is not that, Mr. Pendennis," Blanche s^d, with 
great dignity. " It is not money, it is not tank, it is 
not gold that moves me; but it i» constancy, it is 
fidelity', it is a whole trustful loriug heart offered to 
me, that I treasure — yes, that I treasure!" And 
she made for her handkerchief, but, rejecting what 
was ondemeath it, she paused. " I do not disown, 
I do not disguise — my life is above disguise — to 
hira on whom it is bestowed, my heart must be for- 
ever bate — that I once thought I loved you, — yes, 
thought I was beloved by you ! — I own. How I 
clung to that faith ! How I strove, I prayed, I 
longed to believe itl But your conduct always — 
yonr own words so cold, so heartless, so cnkind. have 
undeceived me. You trifled with the heart of the 
poor maiden 1 You flung me back with scorn the 
troth which I had plighted ! I have explained all — 
all to Mr. Foker." 

"That you have," said Foker, with devotion, and 
conviction in his looks. 

"What! all?" said Pen, with a meaning look at 
Blanche. " It is I am in fault, is it ? Well, well, 
Blanche, be it so. I won't appeal against yonr sen- 
tence, and bear it in sUence. I came down here look- 
ing to very different things, Heaven knows, and with 
a heart most truly and kindly disposed towanU you. 
I hope you may be happy with another, aa, on my 
word, it was my wish to make you so; and I hope 
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my honest old friend here will have a wife worthy 
of his loyalty, his ooustaacy, and affection. Indeed 
they deflerve the regard of any -woman — even Miss 
Blanche Amory. Shake hands, Harry; don't look 
askance at me. Has anybody told you that I was 
a false and heartless character ? " 

" I think you 're a — " Foker was beginning in his 
wrath, when Blanche Interposed. 

" Henry, not a word ! — I pray you let there be 
forgiveness 1 " 

"You're an angel, by Jove, you're an angel t" 
said Foker, at which Blanche looked seraphically up 
to the chandelier. 

"In spite of what has passed, for the sake of what 
has passed, I must always regard Arthur as a 
brother," the seraph continued ; " we have known 
each other years, we have trodden the same fields, 
and plucked the same flowers together. Arthur ! 
Henry ! I beseech you to take bands and to be 
friends ! Forgive you ! — / forgive you, Arthur, with 
my heart I do. Should I not do so for making me 
80 happy ? " 

" There is only one person of us three whom I pity, 
Blanche," Arthur said gravely; "and I say to you 
again, that I hope you will make this good fellow, 
this honest and loyal creature, happy." 

" Happy 1 Heavens ! " said Harry, He could 
not speak. Hia happiness gushed out at his eyes. 
"She don't know — she can't know how fond I am 
of her, and — and who am I ? a poor little !>eggar, 
and she takes me up and says she '11 try and 1 — 1 — 
love me. I ain't worthy of so much happiness. Give 
U3 your hand, old boy, since she forgives you after 
your heartless conduct, and says she loves you, I '11 
make you welcome. I tell you I '11 love everybo<ly 
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wlui loves her. Bj if ahe tella me to kiss tbe 

grountl 1 11 kiss it. Tell me to kiss the grotmil ! I say. 
tell me. I love yoa 30. Toa see I love yon so." 

Blanche looked ap seiaphically a^iu. Her gentl« 
bosom heaved. She held out one hand as if to faint 
Harry, and then rojrally permitted him to kias it. 
She took np the pocket haodkerchief and hid Iter 
own eyes, as the other fair hand vaa afaandaned to 
poor Hanj-'s tearful embrace. 

" I swear that is a TillaiB who dee^vea nic& a lor^ 
ing creature aa that," said Pen. 

Blanche laid down the handkerchief, and pat hand 
Na 2 softly on Foker's head, which waa baa down 
kissing and weeping orer hand Xa 1. "Foolish 
boy," she said, " it shall be lored ai it J c a maa : 
who conld help loving sach a liDj eieataiof " 

And at this moment Frank ClaTenii; binrt ia opoD 
the sentimeDta] trio. 

" I say, Pendennis," he said. 

-Well, Frank:" 

"The man wants to be paid, and go faa^ He's 
had Bome beer." 

"Ill go back with hiM," cried Ptm. *'Goo44iy, 
Blanche. God bless yoo, Fcka^ "^ biead. Ton 
know neiUKT of yoa vmt ■• hoc' He kaged to 
be off that inirtaTrt 

" Stay — I most ny one vofd to yim. Ono wocd 
in private, if yon pkaac^" Blawgho nid. 'Ton oa 
trust us togetitec; ean*l yon, — Hcn^T* The tone 
in which the word Henry waa 5p<b% ami Am afpnl, 
nnUwd Faker with delight. «Tnat yoal" aid 
hai "Oh, who wotddnt traM j«nl OoBa Amg, 
nsnky, 1^ boy." 

-Lm^ have a o^x,' aid Vamk, am th^ •«* 



** fflie dont like it," said Foker, gently. 

"Law bless joa— the don't micd. Pendeoiiis used 

to smoke regular," said the candid youth. 

"It was but a short word I bad to say," said 
Blanche to Pen, with great calm, wheu they were 
alone. "You never loved me, Mr, Pendennis." 

"I told you how mnch," said Arthur. "I never 

deceived you." 

"I suppose you will go back and marry Laura," 
continued Blanche. 

" Was that what you had to say ? " said Pen. 

" You are going to her this very night, I am sure of 
it. There is ao denying it. You never cared fo? 
me." 

"Stv<na?" 

" Et moi, c'est different, I have been spoilt early. 

I cannot live out of the world, out of excitement. I 
could have done so, but it is too late. If I cannot 
have emotions, I must have the world. You would 
offer me neither one nor the other. You are blase in 
everj-thing, even in ambition. You had a career 
before you, and you would not take it. You give it 
up 1 — for what ? — for a iietise, for an absurd scruple. 
Why would you not have that seat, and be such a 
puritain 7 Why should you refuse what is mine by 
right — by right, entendez^oiis ? " 

" You know all then ? " said Pen. 

" Only within a month. But I have suspected ever 
since Baymouth — n'importe since when. It is not 
too late. He is as if he had never been ; and there is 
a position in the world before you yet. Why not sit 
in Parliament, exert your talent, and give a place in 
the world to yourself, to your wife ? I take ce!ui-lii. 

II est bon. II est riche. II est — voua le connaissez 
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autant que moi, eofin. Think you that I TOnld not 
prefer un homme qui fera parler de moi ? If the 
secret appears, I am rich i tniilion*. How does it 
affect me ? It is not my fault It will never appear." 
" You will tell Harry everything, won't you ? " 
" Je eomprends, Voiia refuaez," said Blanche sav- 
agely. " I will tell Harry at my own time, when W8 
ax6 married. Tou will not betray me, will yon ? 
You, having a defenceless girl's secret, will not turn 
upon her and use it ? S '11 me plait de le cacher, mou 
secret ; pourquoi le donncrai-je ? Je 1 'aime, moQ 
pauvre pfere, voyez-Tons? I would rather live with 
that man than with you fades intriguers of the world, 

I must have emotions — il m 'en donne. II m 'ferit. 

II ferit trfes-bien, voyez-vous — comme un pirate — 
comme un Boh^mlen — comme un homme. But foi 
this I would have said to my mother — Ma m^re I 
quittoDs ce Ifiche mari, cette Ifiche sociAe — retour- 
ntms h mon pere." 

" The pirate would have wearied you like the rest," 
said Pen. 

" Eh ! n me faut des Amotions," said Blanche, 
had never seen her or known so much about her in all 
the years of their intimacy as he saw and knew now : 
though he saw more than existed in reality. For this 
young lady was not able to carry out any emotion 
to the full; but had a sham enthusiasm, a sham 
hatred, a sham love, a sham taste, a sham grief, each 
of which fiared and shone very vehemently for an 
instant, but subsided and gave place to the next sham 
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A CHAPTER OF HATCH-MAKINO. 

Upon the platform at Tunbridge, Pen fumed and 
fretted until the arrival of the evening train to Lon- 
don, a full half-hour, — six hours it seemed to him ; 
but even this immense interval was passed, the train 
arrived, the train sped on, the London lights came in 
view — a gentleman who foi^ot his carpet-bag in the 
train rushed at a cab, and said to the man, " Drive as 
hard as you can go to Jerrayn Street." The cab-man, 
although a Hansom cab-man, gaid " Thank you " for 
the gratuity which was put into his hand, and Pen 
ran up the stairs of the hotel to Lady Rockminater's 
apartments. Laura was alone in the drawing-room, 
reading, with a pale face, by the lamp. The pale face 
looked up when Pen opened the door. May we fol- 
low him ? The great moments of life are but mo- 
ments like the others. Your doom is spoken in a 
word or two. A single look from the eyes ; a mere 
pressure of the hand, may decide it; or of the lips, 
though they cannot speak. 

When Lady Rockminster, who has had her after- 
dinner nap, gets up and goes into her sitting-room, we 
may enter with her ladyship. 

"Upon my word, young people!" are the first 
words she says, and her attendant makes wondering 
eyes over her shoulder. And well may she say so ; 
uid well may the attendant cast wondering eyes ; for 



■iic —nzur 'i^rzl^ ir» iz *=. K^iade ; and Pen in such 
L vj^TiiiL u i'^^^rr -ricz-? j*iiT wbo reads this has 
:d :r Jiu sate, or hopes, or at any rate 
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li 1. x^.rL "-esilj be eriaeied the room. Pen went 
X3 "i: I-L^n. id izt* piL* fwi?. who had not time even 
"SI a7- * "STjas^ iftifk 3o soc-ii ? ^ and seizing her out- 
R2"pra>^i i:iii r?w^— '•*"— g L&nd just as she was rising 
tr:jxL itrr j'til-^ f*-II ds3vn on his knees before her, 
EXii SL^i riii'k.'-7, * I ^Te seen her. She has engaged 
2^=snli z: Hattt Fcker — and — and xow, Laura?" 

T^ JLizii ir>es a pressnpe— the eyes beam a re- 
zlj — il?* qriT^riz^ lips answer, though speechless. 
Y'fz.'i bejai sz!ks down in the girl's lap, as he sobs 
in. - C:!=ff ir.d bless xa, dear mother ! " and arms as 
hz&i'=r u Helen's once more enfold him. 



fiincture it is that Lady Bockminster comes 
in and says^ - Upon my word, young people ! Beck I 
leave the room. What do you want poking your nose 
in here ? "* 

Pen starts up with looks of triumph, still holding 
Laura's hand. " She is consoling me for my mis- 
fortune. Ma'am/' he says. 

*• What do you mean by kissing her hand ? I don't 
know what you will be next doing." 

Pen kissed her ladyship's. " / have been to Tim- 
bridge," he says, " and seen Miss Amory ; and find on 
my arrival that — that a villain has transplanted me 
in her affections," he says with a tragedy air. 

" Is that all ? Is that what you were whimpering 
on your knees about ? " says the old lady, growing 
angry. " You might have kept the news till to- 



morrow." 



" Yes — another has superseded me," goes on Pen ; 
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" but why call him villain ? He is brave, he is con- 
stant, he is young, he is wealthy, he is beautiful." 

" What stuff are you talking, sir ? " cried the old 
lady. "What has happened?" 

"Miss Amory has jilted me, and accepted Henry 
Foker, Esq. I found her warbling ditties to him as 
he lay at her feet ; presents had been accepted, vows 
exchanged, these ten days. Harry was old Mrs. 
Planter's rheumatism, which kept dearest Laura out 
of the house. He is the most constant and generous 
of men. He has promised the living of Logwood 
to Lady Ann's husband, and given her a splendid 
present on her marriage; and he rushed to fling 
himself at Blanche's feet the instant he found he 
was free." 

** And so, as you can't get Blanche, you put up with 
Laura : is that it, sir ? " asked the old lady. 

" He acted nobly," Laura said. 

" I acted as she bade me," said Pen. "Never mind 
how, Lady Rockminster ; but to the best of my know- 
ledge and power. And if you mean that I am not 
worthy of Laura, I know it, and pray Heaven to 
better me ; and if the love and company of the best 
and purest creature in the world can do so, at least 
I shall have these to help me." 

" Hm, hm," replied the old lady to this, looking 
with rather an appeased air at the young people. 
"It is all very well; but I should have preferred 
Bluebeard." 

And now Pen, to divert the conversation from a 
theme which was growing painful to some parties 
present, bethought him of his interview with Huxter 
in the morning, and of Fanny Bolton's affairs, which 
he had forgotten under the immediate pressure and 
excitement of his own. And he told the ladies how 
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Huxter had elevated Fanny to the rank of wife, and 
what terrors he was in respecting the arrival of hifl 
father. He described the scene with considerable 
humor, taking care to dwell esiiecially upon that part 
of it which concerned Fanny's coquetry and irrepres- 
sible desire of captivating mankind; his mejining 
being, " You see, Laura, I was not so guilty in that 
little affair ; it was tlie girl who made love to me, and 
I who resisted. As I am no longer present, the little 
Siren practises her arts and fascinations upon others. 
Let that transaction be forgotten in your mind, if you 
please ; or visit me with a very gentle punishment for 
my error," 

Laura understood his meaning under the eagernesa 
of his explanations. " If you did any wrong, you 
repented, dear Pen," she said, " and you know," she 
added, with meaning eyes and blushes, " that / have 
no right to reproach you." 

"Hm!" grumbled the old lady; "I should have 
preferred Bluebeard." 

" The past is broken away. The morrow is before 
ns. I will do my best to make your morrow happy, 
dear Laura," Pen said. His heart was humbled by 
the prospect of his happiness : it stood awestricken 
in the contemplation of her sweet goodness and 
purity. Ho liked his wife better that she had owned 
to that passing feeling for Warrington, and laid bare 
her generous heart to him. And she — very likely 
she was thinking, " How strange it is that I ever 
should have cared for another; I am vexed almost 
to think I care for him bo little, ara so little sorry 
that he is gone away. Oh, in these past two months 
how I have learned, to love Arthur! I care about 
nothing but Arthur ; my waking and sleeping thoughts 
are about him ; he is never absent from me. And to 
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think that he is to be mine, mine I and that I am to 
marry him, and not to be his servant as I expected 
to be only this morning ; for I would have gone down 
on my knees to Blanche to beg her to let me live with 
him. And now — Oh, it is too m\tch. Oh, Motherl 
Mother, that you were here ! " Indeed, she felt as if 
Helen were there — by her actually, though invisibly. 
A halo of happiness beamed from her. She moved 
with a different step, and bloomed with a new beauty. 
Arthur saw the change ; and the old Lady Rockmin- 
stei remarked St with her shrewd eyes, 

"What a sly demure little wretch you have been," 
she whispered to Laura — while Pen, in great spirits, 
■was laughing, and telling hia story about Huxter — 
"and how you have kept your secret t " 

" How are we to help the young couple ? " said 
Laura, Of course Miss Laura felt an interest in all 
young couples, as generous lovers always love other 
lovers. 

"We must go and see them," said Pen, 

"Of course we must go and see them," said Laura. 
**I intend to be very fond of Fanny. Let us go 
this instant. Lady Roekminster, may I have the 



"Go now I — why, you stupid creature, it is eleven 
o'clock at night. Mr. and Mrs. Huxter have got their 
nightcaps on, I dare say. And it is time for you to go 
now. Good-night, 3Ir. Pendennis." 

Arthur and Laura begged for ten minutes more. 

" We will go to-morrow morning, then. I will come 
and fetch you with Martha." 

" An earl's coronet," said Pen, who, no doubt, wa« 
pleased himself, "will have a great effect in Lamb 
Court and Smithfield. Stay — Lady Roekminster, will 
you join us in a little conspiracy ? " 
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"We are going to do what you and Huxter have 
done, Fanny. — Where is Huxter? What nice snug 
lodgings you 've got 1 What a pretty cat ! " 

While Fanny is answering theae questions in reply 
to Pen, Laura says to herself — " Well, now really ! 
is this the creature about whom we were all so frigh- 
tened 1 What could he see in her ? She 's a homely 
little thing, but such manners 1 Well, she was very 
kind to him, — bless her for that." 

Mr. Samuel has gone out to meet his Pa. Mrs. 
Huxter said that the old gentleman was to arrive that 
day at the Somerset Coffee-Houae in the Strand ; and 
Fanny confessed that she was ia a sad tremor about 
the meeting. "If his parents cast him olf, what are 
we to do?" she said. "I shall never pardon myself 
for bringing ruing on my 'usband's 'ead. You must 
intercede for us, Mr. Arthur. If mortal man can, you 
can bend and influence Mr. 'Uxter senior." Fanny 
still regarded Pen in the light of a superior being, 
that was evident. No doubt Arthur thought of the 
past, 33 he marked the solemn little tragedy-airs and 
looks, the little ways, the little trepidations, vanities, 
of the little bride. As soon as the interview was over 
entered Messrs. Linton and Blades, who came, of course, 
to visit Huxter, and brought with them a fine fragrance 
of tobacco. They had watched the carriage at the 
baker's door, and remarked the coronet with awe. 
They asked of Fanny who was that uncommonly 
heavy swell who bad just driven off ? and pronounced 
the countess to be the right sort. And when they 
heard that it was Mr. Pendennia and his sister, they 
remarked that Pen's father was only a sawbones ; and 
that he gave himself confounded £urs ; they had been 
in Huxter's company on the night of his little alter- 
cation with Pen in the Back Kitchen. 
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(Retumiiifr liomewanijf -fimmirb Tlem fhawrt. anfl vb 
ILAurti wut jium HUiciii{r %v !Fm.''F niihim mnusemmtt: 
Ulmi Punrv vuf ver^- woll. but -tlim Tculrr -uiiert- -waf; 
diC' bttuurv iij iiHi. — thsft nii^ln bt. bur el4t fSDiiic imt 
«et Ji. — ut tiijpv wHirt' ludke^ neixr D-onnJie 3te. iStfcr 
saw ytiuii^r Hujohi jetiiiniiup it' iiif bridt 'ITitt 
governoi liac torrived : wut at -the ijumerH€!T CJilfi&a»- 
(BiiiuHf; — wttfc it tuierabk pu(»ii4imiiiir — itimifitlmij^ 
bbout uiii ruliwuv : but lie Imd imei: tdniic tp siieak 
Ubout — about that buBiuesB. ITuulcl SBb. IPmiusimis 
lipv it OL V *' 

Peu Baid be would go aud cull at ihot moment upon 
Bli. HuKtei. aud «ee yrrhai might be donb. Huxtor 
junior would lurk outside whilst that awlu] i nte rv i yw 
took ]iinoki. The ooTouet on 1ihe canriagt* iuspismd }m 
soul aiH«j witL wonder: and old Mx. Huster liimaelf 
beheld it with delight, at he looked from the coSa^ 
house window on that Strand which it wbe b^wisvb e 
tittot to him V) aurvev. 

<* And 1 can ufiord tt> ^ve myself a laA. fiir,*' said 
Mr. Huxtet, biiuking hands with Pen. '* Of courae 
you know tlie newb ? We liave got our bill. sir. We 
Bhull liave our branch line — our BhareE are up. sir — 
and we buy your three iield»> along the Biawi, and put 
a pretty jwimy into your pocket, Mr. Pendennis.*' 

** Indeed! — that wae good newb." Pen remem* 
liered that tlien^ was a letter from Mr. Tatham. at 
Clianilierb, theat^ three davB; but hf had not opened the 
Gomniuuicatiou, lieiug interested with other affairs. 

*^ '] iLO]ie you don't intend to grow rich, and give tip 
practif.*-," caid I'en. " We can't lose you at Clavering, 
Mr. iluxter; tiiough I hear Teiy good accomits of 
your son. My friend^ I>r. Goodenough, speaks most 
highly of his talents. It is hard that a man of your 
•mineuoe, though, should be kept in a eountry town.'' 
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tke idMt |m>« if tk* aaiiBtr. W^, it wm v4j 
the otkr ^ thai 1^ sifiB m RKukiBg kDv add H 
«M Oat at s fattj » tlK Eari of KiddaBiastef^ 
joar aaae «aa aM ■laiii—J. To what weihw ot 
Uh Mhto n iey b^ I aA docs tkat oqnpaga bdouf 
fa— whiAlMw-ywdt a eeaJy The OvaaU8sDav> 
agerof RodnMter? &* k her l^jahip f ** 

"Her b^Aipu not ««fy vdl; and when I beard 
tiiat yoa were ""* '"g to town, I stronglT ui^ed her 
to see 700, Mr. Baxter," Pen caid. Old Huxter felt, 
if be bad a handred votes for Cl^Termg, be would 
give them all to Pen. 

" There is an old friend of yours in the mrriage — 
a Clavering lady too — will yoa come out and speak 
to her 7 " asked Pen. The old snrgeoo was delighted 
to apeak to a coroneted carriage in the midst of the 
full Strand : be ran out bowing and 'smiling. Huster 
junior, dodging aboat the district, beheld the meeting 
between bis father and Laura, saw the latter put out 
her hand, and presently, after a little colloquy with 
Pen, beheld his father actually jump into the carriage, 
and drive away with Miss Bell. 

There was no room for Arthur, who came book, 
VOL. XI.— S3 
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laughing, to the young surgeon, and told him whither 
his parent was bound. During the whole of the jour- 
ney, that artful Laura coaxed, and wheedled, and 
cajoled him 30 adroitly, that the old gentleman would 
have granted her anything; and Lady Bockminster 
achieved the victory over him by complimenting hira 
on his skill, and professing her anxiety to consult 
him. What were her ladyship's symptoms 7 Should 
he meet her ladyship's usual medical attendant? 
Mr. Jones waa called out of town ? He should be de- 
lighted to devote Ms very beat energies and experi- 
ence to her ladyship's service. 

He was so charmed with his patient, that he wrote 
home about her to his wife and family ; he talked of 
nothing but Lady Bockminster to Samuel, when that 
youth came to partake of beefsteak and oyster-sauce, 
and accompany hia parent to the play. There was a 
simjjle grandeur, a polite urbanity, a high-bred grace 
about her ladyship, which he had never witnessed in 
any woman. Her symptoms did not seem alarming: 
he had prescribed — Spir: Ammon: Aromat: with a 
little Spir : Menth ; Pip : and orange-flower, which 
would be all that was necessary. 

" Miss Bell seemed to be on the most confidential 
and affectionate footing with her ladyship. She was 
about to form a matrimonial connection. All young 
people ought to marry. Such were her ladyship's 
words ; and the Countess condescended to ask respects 
ing my own family, and I mentioned you by name to 
her ladyship, Sam, my boy. I shall look in to-morrow, 
when, if the remedies which I have prescribed for her 
ladyship have had the effect which I anticipate, I shall 
probably follow them up by a little Spir : Lavend : 
Comp : — and so set my noble patient up. What is 
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the theatre which is most frequented by the — by 
the higher classes in town^ hey, Sam ? and to what 
amusement will you take an old country doctor to- 
night, hey, sir ? " 

On the next day, when Mr. Huxter called in Jermyn 
Street at tw€;}ye o'clock. Lady Kockminster had not 
yet left her room, but Miss Bell and Mr. Pendennis 
were in waiting to receive him. Lady Rockminster 
had had a most comfortable night, and was getting on 
as well as possible. How had Mr. Huxter amused 
himself ? at the theatre ? with his son ? What a 
capital piece it was, and how charmingly Mrs. O'Leary 
looked and sang it! and what a good fellow young 
Huxter was I liked by everybody, an honor to his 
profession. He has not his Other's manners, I grant 
you, or that old-world tone which is passing away 
from us, but a more excellent, sterling fellow never 
lived. " He ought to practise in the country what- 
ever you do, sir," said Arthur — " he ought to marry 
— other people are going to do so — and settle." 

" The very words that her ladyship used yesterday, 
Mr. Pendennis. He ought to marry. Sam should 
marry, sir." 

"The town is full of temptations, sir," continued 
Pen. The old gentleman thought of that houri, Mrs. 
CLeary. 

"There is no better safeguard for a young man 
than an early marriage with an honest affectionate 
creature." 

" No better, sir, no better." 

" And love is better than money, is n't it." 

" Ludeed it is," said Miss Bell. 

"I agree with so fair an authority/' said the old 
gentleman, with a bow. 
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" And — and suppose, sir," Pen said, " that I had a 
piece of news to communicate to you." 

" God bless my soul, Mr. Pendennis 1 what do you 
mean ? " asked the old gentleman. 

" Suppose I liad to tell you that a young man, 
carried away by an irresiatible passion for an admira- 
ble and most virtuous young creature — whom every- 
body falls in love with — had consulted the dictates 
of reason and his heart, and bad married. Suppose 
1 were to tell you that that man is my friend ; that 
onr excellent, our truly noble friend the Countess 
Dowager of Kockminster is truly interested about 
hini (and you may fancy what a young man can do in 
life when that family is interested for him) ; suppose 
1 were to tell you t'hat you know him — that he is hero 
— that he is — " 

" Sam married 1 God bless my soul, sir, you don't 
mean that ! " 

" And to such a nice creature, dear Mr. Huiter," 

"Her ladyship is charmed with her," s^d Pen, 
telling almost the first fib which he has told in the 
oonrse of this story. 

" Married ! the rascal, is he ? " thought the old 
gentleman. 

"They T\"ill do it, sir," eaid Pen; and went and 
opened the door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Huxter issned thence, and 
both came and knelt down before the old gentleman. 
The kneeling littl* Fanny found favor in hia sight 
There must have been something attractive about her, 
in spite of Laura's opinion. 

" VTill never do so any more, sir," said Sam. 

" Get up, sir," said Mr. Huxter. And they got up, 
and Fanny came a little nearer and a little nearar 
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stilly and looked so pretty aiid pitiful, ihtti hfnnt-hfw 
Mr. Huxter found himself kissitij^ tlii^ iiUl« nr^inii- 
laughing thing, and feeling m it ht^ lil^ it. 

'< What's your name, my dit^ar ? " ht k^J, iifU;i' n 
minute of this sport 

*^ Fanny, Papay** said Mrs. fiaxuueL 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



E2EC!fT OHXES. 

Ou^ characters are all a montli older tLan they were 
when the last-described adventures and cooversations 
occurred, and a great number of the personages of our 
ttOTj have chanced to re-aasemble at the little coun- 
try town where we were first introduced to them. 
Frederic Lightfoot, formerly maitre-d' hotel in the ser- 
vice of Sir Francis Clavering, of Clavering Park, Bart, 
has begged leave to inform the nobility and gentry of 
—shire that he has taken that well-knowii and com- 
fortable hotel, the Clavering Arms, iu Clavering, 
where he hopes for the continued patrouage of the 
gentlemen and families of the comity. "This ancient 
and well-established house," Mr. Lightfoofa mani- 
festo states, "has been repaired and decorated in a 
style of the greatest comfort. Gflntlemen hunting 
with tlie Dumplingbeare hounds will find excellent 
stabling and loose hoses for horses at the Clavering 
Arms, A commodious billiard-room has been attached 
to the hotel, and the cellars have been furnished with 
the choicest wines and spirits, selected, without regard 
to expense, by F. L. Commercial gentlemen will find 
the Clavering Arms a most comfortable place of re- 
sort : and the scale of charges has been regulated for 
all, BO as to meet the economical spirit of the present 
times." 

Indeed, there is a considerable air of liveliness aboat 
the old inn. The Clavering arms have been splendidly 
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repainted over the gateway. The coffee-room windows 
are bright and fresh, and decorated with Christiima 
holly ; the magistratea have met in petty sessions in 
the card-room of the old Assembly. The farmers' ord- 
inary is held as of old, and frequented by inereriaMd 
numbers, who are pleased with Mrs. Lightfoot'a cui- 
sine. Her Indian curries and mulligatawny soup iiro 
especially popular: Major Stokes, the respected toiiant 
of Fairoaks Cottage, Captain Glanders, H.I'., and othur 
resident gentry, have pronounced in their favor, and 
have partaken of them more than once, both in pri- 
vate and at the dinner of the Clavering IiiBtitute, at- 
tendant on the incorporation of the reading-room, aud 
when the chief inhabitants of that flouriahiug little 
town met together and did justice to the hostess's ex- 
cellent cheer. The chair was taken by Sir Fruticis 
Clavering, Bart., supported by the esteemed rector, 

Dr. Fortman : the vice-chair being ably filled by 

Barker, Esq. (supported by the Bev. J. Simeoe and 
the Bev. 8. Jowls), the enterprising head of the rib- 
bon factory in Clavering, and chief director of the 
Clavering and Chatteris Branch of the Great Western 
Bailway, which will be opened in another year, and 
npon the works of which the engineers aud workmen 
are now busily engaged. 

" An interesting event, which is likely to take place 
in the life of our talented townsman, Arthur Penden- 
nis, Esq., has, we understand, caosed him to relinquiEh 
the intentions ^hich he had of offering himself as a 
candidate for our borui^h ; aud mmor whispers " (says 
the " Chatteris Champion, Clavering Agriculturist^ 
and Baymouth Fisherman," — that independent county 
paper, so distinguished for its unswerving principles 
and loyalty to the British oak, and so eligible a medium 
for advertdsemente) — " remor states," says the C. C, 




C. A. and B. F, "that sbooU Sir Raiicn Ctnen^li 
failing Waltk oblige him to lelinqBish his Kit id Va»- 
Hament, be will ¥acate it in fxnrat & jwmg gOEO*- 
nuui of colossal fbrtone and related b> tfc* h^^csk 
■liatoiaey of the oBisr^ iriw ii ahoat to eonuact s 
■atritBonlal aHianoa with as afrnan itiiihf i l aad h wafy 
Udj, conBccted h^ the Beaiesk tie* with Aa leapeetoj 
famSy at CIsreriDg Faik. Idd^ QaraiBg sad ICiiB 
A111017 hare anind at the Paik for the riiiiitiMa 
hoUdays ; and we nndentaiid that a l«>ge amater vi 
the aristDeney an expected, and that festintaea «f » 
peealiaiif iotexeatiiig iiatBie will take pbee then ak 
the ttmnene t m eiA of the new ymL** 

The Bigeiiiim leader win be aafc>ed,tyttehdp«f 
tbeaT 



nanatiTC^ JUthoo^ lady Sockainater fci aiaMiil a 
little at I^aix's prefetenee for ^>""V*"tt^ orer Bias- 
bcaid, these who ave awaie of the lattei's aeoet will 
^ideistaBd that the yoang giil cndd sake bo ether 
Asioiv aiad the kind «U lady wIm> had eoHtitntad hm- 
acU KB* BdTs sntdiaa was net m pi— ■hi< that d» 
was tofalfil tibegicat parp oae in Kfe of yoaag hdiee 
Kid Many. SbeiDCosBedheraaidal thciBtneMaag 
emit thakveiyid^^ and of eovne Mn^Bed^ wh* 
was p er f ect l y aware of ereiy ain^ cbcvHataaea^ and 
kept fay Martha, of niraaka, IB the faOeat kao^edge 
of what waa |iiBiii>)i„ was Imiamaely aa rpr ii ed aad 
delisted. "Xr. Pendemns^ ineoaeiB so aad; tke 
railroad will pve hint ao nmeh man, be states; ICas 
Bd baa so Btaeh, aad nay pRtfaaUy hara a little Bon 
one d^. For penon e in their degree. A^ w31 be 
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question (" Oh ! of course, my lady ; I should think so 
indeed I ") — not that you know anything whatever 
about it, or have any business to think at all on the 
subject, — I shall speak to George Pynsent, who is 
now chief secretary of the Tape and Sealing Wax 
Oitice, and have Mr. Pendennis made something. 
And, Beck, in the morning you will carry down my 
compliments to Major Pendennis, and say that I shall 
pay him a visit at one o'clock. Yes," muttered the 
old lady, " the Major must be reconciled, and he must 
leave his fortune to Laura's ehililren." 

Accordingly, at one o'clock, the Dowager Lady 
Rockminster appeared at Major Pendenuis's, who 
was delighted, as may be imagined, to receive so 
noble a visitor. The Major had been prepared, if 
not for the news which her ladyship was about to 
give him, at least with the intelligence that Pen's 
marriage with Miss Amory was broken off. The 
youttg gentleman bethinking him of hia uncle, for 
the first time that day it must be owned, and meet- 
ing his new servant in the hall of the hotel, asked 
after the Major's health from Kir. Frosuh ; and then 
went into the coffee-room of the hotel, where he wrote 
a half-dozen lines to acquaint his guardian with what 
had occurred. 

"Deab Uncle," he said, "if there bos been any qae«tii>a 
between at, it is over now. I went to Tunbridge WelU yea- 
terday, and found that eomebody elM had carried off the prise 
about which we were heeitating. Miu A, without any uiiiu- 
punction for me, had bcatowol beroelf upon Ilarry Fokrr, 
with hi£ fifteen thouBand a-year. I came in suddenly upon 
their loves, and found and left bim in poueuion. 

"And you'll be glad to heHr, Tutham writt» me, that he 
has sold tbree of mj fields at Fairoaki to the Railroad Com- 
pany, at a great figure. J will tell yon tliii, and mure when 
we meet ; and am always your aflecti-onale — A. I'." 
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" I think I am aware of wliat you were about to 
tell me," the Major said, with a moat courtly smile 
and bow to Pen's ambassadress. " It was a very great 
kindness of your ladyship to think of bringing me 
the news. How well you look ! How very good you 
are ! How very kind you have always been to that 
young man ! " 

" It was for the sake of his uncle," said Lady Rock- 
minster, most politely. 

" He has informed me of the state of affairs, and 
written me a nice note, — yes, a nice note,'' con- 
tinued the old gentleman ; " and I find he has had 
an increase to his fortune, — yes ; and, all things con- 
sidered, I don't rouch regret that this affair with Miss 
Amory is mawjuee, though I wished for it once, — is 
fact, all things cousidered, I am very glad of it" 

"We must console him. Major Pendennis," con- 
tinued the lady ; " we must get him a wife." The 
truth then came across the Major's mind, and he 
saw for what purpose Lady Kockminster had chosen 
to assume the office of ambassadress. 

It is not necessary to enter into the conversation 
which ensued, or to tell at any length how her lady- 
ship concluded a negotiation, which, in truth, was 
tolerably easy. There could be no reason why Pen 
should not marry according to his own and his 
mother's wisli : anil as for Lady Bockminster, she 
supported the marriage by intimations which had 
very great weight with the Major, bat of which we 
shall say nothing, as her ladyship (now, of course, 
much advanced in years) is still alive, and the family 
might be angry j and, in fine, the old gentleman was 
quite overcome by tlie determined graciousness of the 
lady, and her fondness for Laura. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more bland and kind than Lady Kock- 
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minster'g whole demeanor, except for one moment 
when the Major talked about his boy throwing him- 
self away, at which her ladyship broke out into a 
little speech, in which she made the Major undei- 
stand, what poor Pen and his friends acknowledge 
very humbly, that Laura was a thousand times too 
good for him. Laura was fit to be the wife of a king, 
— Laura was a paragon of virtue and excellence. 
And it must be said, that when Major Pendennis 
found that a lady of the rank of the Countess of 
Kockminater seriously admired Miss Bell, he in- 
stantly began to admire her himself. 

So that when Herr Frosch was requested to walk 
Tip-stairs to Lady Eockminster's apartments, and in- 
form Miss Bell and Mr. Arthur Peudeunis that the 
Major would receive them, and Laura appeared blush- 
ing and happy aa she hung on Pen's arm, the Major 
gave a shaky hand to one and the other, with no un- 
affected emotion and cordiality, and then went through 
another salutation to Laura, which caused her to blush 
still more. Happy blushes 1 bright eyes beaming 
with the light of love ! The story-teller turns from 
this group to his young audience, and hopes that one 
day their eyes may all shine so. 

Pen having retreated in the most friendly manner, 
and the lovely Blanche having bestowed her j'oung 
affections upon a blushing bridegroom, with fifteen 
thousand a-year, there was such an outbreak of happi- 
ness in Lady Clavering's heart and family as the good 
Begum had not known for many a year, and she and 
Blanche were on the most delightful terms of cordial- 
ity and affection. The ardent Fokei pressed onwards 
the happy day, and was as anxious as might be ex- 
pected to abridge the period of mourning which 
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should put Lim in possession of so many charms 
and amiable qualities, of which he had been only, 
as it were, the heir-apparent, not the actual owner, 
until then. The gentle Blanche, everything that her 
affianced lord could desire, was not averse to gratify 
the wishes of her fond Henry. Lady Clavering came 
up from Tunbridge. Milliners and jewellers were set 
to work and engaged to prepare the delightful para- 
phernalia of Hymen. Lady Clavering was in such a 
good-humor, that Sir Francis even benefited by i^ 
and such a reconciliation was effected between this 
pair, that Sir Francis came to London, sat at the head 
of his own table once more, and appeared tolerably 
flush of money at his billiard-rooms and gambling- 
houaes again. One day, when Major Pendennis and 
Arthur went to dine in Grosvenor Place, they found 
an old acquaintance established in the quality of mar- 
jor-domo, and the gentleman in black, who, with per^ 
feet politeness and gravity, offered them their choice 
of sweet or dry champagne, was no other than Mr. 
James Morgan. The Chevalier Strong was one of 
the party ; he was in high spirits and condition, and 
entertained the company with accounts of his amuse- 
ments abroad. 

"It was my Lady who invited me," said Strong to 
Arthur, under his voice — " that fellow Morgan looked 
as black as thunder when I came in. He is alxmt no 
good here, I will go away first, and wait for you and 
Major Pendennis at Hyde Park Gate." 

Mr. Morgan helped Major Pendennis to hia great- 
coat when he was quitting the house ; and muttered 
something about having accepted a temporary engage- 
ment with the Clavering family. 

"I have got a paper of yours, Mr. Morgan," said 
the old gentleman. 



"'WKAjoatmnahaWfiSyua pkaae^ to Sit Fnnns, 
■ii^ and poleetiy wdeo«ne," nid Sb. Slo^sa, with 
downcMt e7«e. 'I'm my mtich obliged to j«a, 
Ibjot Pemleimia, aad if I can pay yoa for all your 
kiadnftSg I vilL" 

Artbnr orerhesrd tbe sentenee, and saw the look of 
habed which aocompanied it, soddenl; cri«d out that 
he bad foTgottpn his handkerchief and ran up«tairB to 
the drawing-room again. Foker was still thore : still 
Kngering about bis siren. Pen gave the sii^n a look 
full of meaning, and we snppose that the siren unilei^ 
etood meaning looks, for when, after finding the vera- 
cions handkerchief of which he came in quest, he 
once more went ont, th« siren, with a laughing voice, 
said, "Oh, Arthur — Mr. Pendennis — I want you to 
tell dear Laura something ! " and she came out to the 
door. 

"What is it?" she asked, shutting the door. 

" Have you told Harry ? Do you know that villain 
Moi^an knows all ? " 

" I know it," she said. 

" Have you told Harry ? " 

*' JTo, no," she said, " You won't betray me ? " 

"Morgan will," said Pen. 

"No, he won't," said Blanche. "I have promised 
him — n'importe. Wait until after our marringB — 
Oh, until after our marriage — Oh, how wretched I 
am I " said the girl, who had been all smiles, and 
grace, and gayety during the evening. 

Arthur said, " I beg and implore you to tell Harry, 
Tell him now. It is no fanlt of yours. He will par- 
don you anything. Tell him to-night." 

"And give her this — U eat In — with my love, 
please ; and I beg your pardon for calling you back ; 
and if she will be at Madame Crinoline's at half-paat 




three, and if Lady Kookmiuster can spaiie lier, T 
should to like to drive with her in the Tark;" and 
she went in, sioging and kJEsing her little hand, as 
Morgan the velvet-footed came up the carpeted etaii^ 

Pen beard Blanche's piano breaking out into brilliant 
music as be irent down to join his nncle ; and thej 
walked avay leather. Aithar briefly told him what 
he had done. " What was to be done ? " be asked. 

" What is to be done, begad ? " said the old gentle- 
man- "What is to be done but to leave it alone? 
Begad, let us be thankful," said the old fellor, witb & 
shudder, " that we are out of the business, and leave 
it to those it concerns." 

" I hope to Heaven she 11 tell him," said Pen. 

"Begad, she 'II take her own conrse," said the old 
man. '* Miss Amory is a dev'lish wideawake girl, sir, 
and must play her own cards ; and I am doosid glad 
you are out of it — doosid glad, begad. Who's this 
smoking ? Oh, it 's Mr. Strong again. He wants to 
put in Au oar, I suppose. I tell you, don't meddle tQ 
the business, Arthur." 

Strong began once or twice, as if to oonverse npon 
the subject, bnt the Major would not hear a word. 
He remarked on the moonlight on Apsley House, tbe 
weather, the cab-stands — anything but that subject. 
He bowed stiffly to Strong, and clung to his nephew's 
arm, as he turned down St. James's Street, and again 
cautioned Fen to leave the affair alone. " It had like 
to have cost you so much, sir, that you may take my 
advice," he said. 

When Arthur came out of the hotel. Strong's cloak 
and cigar were visible a few doors ofE. The jolly 
Chevalier laughed as they met. " I 'm an old soldier, 
too," he said. " I wanted to talk to you, Fendencia. 
I have beard of all that has happened, ami nil iba 
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cbops and changes that have taken place during my 
absence. I congratulate you on your marriage, and I 
congratulate you on your escape, too, — you under- 
stand me. It was not my business to speak, but I 
know this, that a certain party is as arrant a little — 
well — well, never mind what. Tou acted like a man 
and a trump, and are well out of it." 

"I have no reason to complain," said Pen. "I 
went back to beg and entreat poor Blanche to tell 
Foker all ; I hope, for her sake, she will ; but I fear 
not There is but one policy, Strong, there is but 
one." 

" And lucky he that can stick to it," said the Cheva- 
lier. " That rascal Morgan meaiis mischief. He has 
been lurking about our chambers for the last two 
months : he has found out that poor mad devil 
Amory's secret. He has been trying to discover 
where he was : he has been pumping Mr. Bolton, and 
making old Costigan drunk several times. He bribed 
the Inn porter to tell him when we came back ; and 
he has got into Clavering's service on the strength of 
his information. He will get very good pay for it, 
mark my words, the villain." 

" Where ia Amory ? " asked Pen. 

"At Boulogne, I believe. I left him there, and 
warned him not to come back. I have broken with 
him after a desperate quarrel, such as one might have 
expected with such a madman. And I 'm glad to think 
that he is in my debt now, and that I have been the 
means of keeping him out of move harms than one." 

'* He has lost all his winnings, I suppose ? " said 
Pen. 

" No : he ia rather better than when he went away, 
or was a fortnight ago. He bcul extraordinary luck 
at Baden : broke the bank several nights, and was the 
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'^ y^>t V ^r > if I id^ viiTX kis I maial jzs? dzDK 
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idtt 1« \^:^^ ST pftsdoflL aad nan. -scgmic I »a|: 

fiai^' I ibx>k l^aodf : bvK I ecKclc x*^ jnw2x liiB 
jtSUT tititfL I podd Ids vkKt I vw^ ifat isk ziiids 
\^0n:^ fdt^ ft^roBf visk & xknik. * I p 
tifiof V> patj Ida, aad tiwea I ^Rst v: 
flr/RAi; a&4 hail a ibj at tbe fw^sttsL If I i^i kiss. I 
at^jQi4 \ivrft kt Liia iIkwc »& is the rtfurrTig I 
vjaifj erf juj lif^. Bt Jore. biz^ isn*t it a ^^terT- 
a xoaa like hkt, vbo ii;aT bare had a fev rcT-« ozx. bd 
vh// n^rriirr ^kaierted a friend, or did azij ^safarr a>!T>:s, 
th/^jM n^t t^ abl^ to torn £if band to ^zryCtrrz ^: crt 
(>r»!ad ? I made; a good liiebt, m. ai mi&te. azd I t« 
iifni0i witb eAoe^. I'm going into the wiae b=£ires&. 
MjT wife^f relation! lire at Caidiz. 1 intend to t-TTiig 
f/Ti^ Bpaoixb vinie and bams ; there *b a forriine to be 
madiS bj it, t ir, — a fortone — bere 's mj caxd. If 
ycm want an j sberrr or bams, reoolleet Xed Strong is 
ymr man.^ And tbe CberaHer polled out a band- 
n^nae canl, stating tbat Strong and CompacT. Sbep> 
liifirrd's Inn, vere sole agents of tbe celebrated Diamond 
Manzanilla of tbe Duke of Garbanxos, Grandee of 
Bpain of tbe First Class ; and of tbe famous Toboao 
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hamSy fed on acorns only in the country of Don Qnl* 
zote. " Come and taste 'em, sir, — como and try Vin 
at my chambers. You see, I *vo an eyo to budinnmii 
and by Jove this time I '11 suoceed." 

Pen laughed as he took the canL ** I don*t know 
whether I shall be allowed to go to baoholors* {larttfiii/* 
he said. " You know I 'm going to — " 

'^But you must have sherry, sir. You rnunt havf> 
sherry." 

" I will have it from you, depend on It," Naid thu 
other. "And I think you are very wpU otit of yoiif 
other partnership. That worthy Altamont Mu\ h\n 
daughter correspond, I hear," Pen tuUlml aft^r a 
pause. 

''Yes ; she wrote him the longest rigmarole 1fiii^fi«« 
that I used to read: the sly little rlevil $ ami h^ an- 
swered under cover to Mrs. Bf mn^, Hn wm ttrf 
carrying her off the first day or two, an/) t\<ff.h\nf( 
would content him bat having hack his thWd, thit 
ihe didn^t want to eome, as yon m^y t^ufj ^ af»4 h^ 
was not very tSkf^ abont it/* H#nr#f tb^ Cb^vaH^f 
burst out in a laogiu ** Why, f^ir, do yrm kr>//w wb<*fr 
was the cause of oor q^aarr^l and h/^xin^-tif^f^.Ah ? 
There was a certain widow at hfuUce^^ a M^lPvth^ U 
Baroone de la CrTi4*h«>r^aes<^^ who wa<^ n^if, mnAh h^^>Af 
than himself^ ^aui whom tb4% jwontwjr^l ^A^fM fA 
marry ; and wonld^ but thrtt t told h<w h* W}»«i fMn^fyA/i 
UnaAj, I don- c think that j^h^^ wj*n mn<\h b#^tMy frbfwv 
iMf wa«. I saw hi»r on t:^ pi^ ae ^>iA<^^ f^M 4f^y f 
to England.'' 

And now we ha:^e hronq^bt ivy> rvni^ rVftT»T';^f/?5f a fvv ftb4 
whidu^ t3i#^ ^nnoniu«,imiimt in f;h<* " Cnfft^iykifl^ 
Champion '^ had already rvvnd»wt*5ed iw. 

it wantsed hnt ^ery, ^ery fW d«y?i }v»fAi*4 ^l*«fj Wi««^ 
fol one when ^ok^jr ijhonld ^l JW«rmbe HW (>^rTV>. tjb4 
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Clavering folka had all pressed to see the most 
splendid new carriage in the whole world, which was 
standing in the coach-house at the Clavering Arms; 
and shown, in grateful return for drink, commonly, by 
Mr. Foker's head coachman. jUadame Fribaby was 
occupied in making some lovely dresses for the tenants' 
daughters, who were to figure as a sort of bridesmaids' 
chorus at the breakfast and marriage-ceremony. And 
immense festivities were to take place at the Park 
upon this delightful occasion. 

" Yes, 3ifr, Huxter, yes ; a happy tenantry, its coun- 
try's pride, will assemble in the baronial hall, where 
the beards will wag all. The ox shall be slain, and 
the cup they '11 drain ; and the bells shall peal quite 
gentee! ; and my father-in-law, with the t«ar of sensi- 
bility bedewing his eye shall bless us at his baronial 
porch. That shall be the order of proceedings I think, 
'Mi. Huxter ; and I hope we shall see you and tfour 
lovely bride by her husband's side, and what will you 
please to drink, sir ? Mrs. Lightfoot, JIadam, you 
will give to my excellent friend and body surgeon, 
Mr. Huxter, Mr. Samuel Huxter, M R, C, S., every r^ 
freshmeut that your hostel affords, and place the fes- 
tive amount to my account; and, Mr. Lightfoot, sir, 
what will you take ? though you 've had enough al- 
ready, I think ; yes, ha." 

So spoke Harry Foker, in the bar of the Clavering 
Arms. He had apartments at that hotel, and had 
gathered a circle of friends round him there. He 
treated all to drink who came. He was hail-fellow 
with every man. He ma so happy 1 He danced 
round Madame Fribeby, Mrs. Lightfoot's great ally, 
as she sat pensive in the bar. He consoled Itlrs. 
Lightfoot, who had already begun to have causes of 
matrimonial disquiet; for the truth must be told, that 
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young LigTitfoot, hnvlng now the full oomtnand of the 
cellar, had none over his owu unbridled desires, and 
was tippling and tipsj from morning till night And 
a piteous sight it was for his fond wife to behold the 
big youth reeling about the yard and coffee-room, or 
drinking with the farmers and tradesmen his own 
neat wines and carefully selected sbtck of spirits. 

When he could find time, Mr. Morgan the butler 
came from the Park, and took a glass at the expensa 
of the landlord of the Clavering Arms. He watched 
poor Lightfoot's tipsy vagariea with savage sneers. 
iiia, Lightfoot felt always doubly uncomfortable 
when her unhappy spouse was under his comrade's 
eye. But a few months married, and to think he had 
got to this I Madame Fribsby could feel for her, 
Madame Fribsby could tell her stories of men every 
bit as bad. She had had her own woes too, and her sad 
experience of men. So it is, that nobody seems happy 
altogether ; and that there 's bitters, as Mr, Foker re- 
marked, in the cup of every man's li fe. And yet tliere 
did not seem to be any in his, the honest young fellow 1 
It was brimming over with happiness and good-humor. 

Mr. Morgan was constant in his attentions to Foker. 
" And yet I don't like him somehow," said the candid 
young man to Mrs. Lightfoot. " He always seems as if 
he was measuring me for my eoflin somehow. Pa^in- 
law 's afraid of him ; pa-in-law 's, ahem ! never mind, 
but ma-in-law 's a trump, Sfra. Lightfoot." 

" Indeed my lady was ; " and Mfb, Lightfoot owned, 
with a sigh, that perhaps it had been better for her had 
she never left her mistress. 

" No, I do not like thee, Dr. Fell ; the reason why I 
cannot tell," continued Mr. Foker; "and he wants to 
be taken aa my head man. Blanche wants me to take 
him. Why does Miss Amory like him so ? " 
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" Did iiiisB Blanche like him so ? " The notion 
seemed to disturb Mrs. Lightfoot vei7 much ; and 
there came to this worthy landlady another cause for 
disturbance. A letter, bearing the Boulogne post- 
mark, was brought to her one morning, and sho and 
her husband were quarrelling over it as Foker passed 
down the stairs by the bar, on his way to the Park. 
His custom was to breakfast there, and bask a while 
in the presence of Armida ; then, as the company of 
Clavering tired him exceedingly, and he did not care 
for sporting, he would return for an hour or two 
to billiards and th« society of the Clavering Arms; 
then it would be time to ride with Miss Amory, and, 
after dining with her, he left her and returned 
modestly to his inn. 

Lightfoot and his wife were quarrelling over the 
letter. What was that letter from abroad ? Why 
was she always having letters from abroad? Who 
wrote 'em? — he w^uld know. He didn't believe it 
was her brother. It was no business of his ? It was a 
business of his ; and, with a curse, he seized hold of his 
wife, and dashed at her pocket for the letter. 

The poor woman gave a scream; and said, "Well, 
take it." Just ss her husband seized on the letter, " 
and llr. Foker entered at the door, she gave another 
scream at seeing him, and once more tried to seize the 
paper. Lightfoot opened it. shaking her away, and 
an enclosure dropped down on the breakfast-table. 

" Hands off, man alive ! " cried little Harry, spring- 
ing in. "Don't lay hands on a woman, sir. The man 
that lays his hands upon a woman, save in the way of 
kindness, is a — hallo I it's a letter for Miss Amory. 
What's this, Mrs. Lightfoot?" 

Mrs. Lightfoot began, in piteous tones of reproach 
to her husband, — " You unmanly fellow ! to treat a 
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woman so who took you off the street. Oh, you cow- 
ard, to lay your hand upou your wife ! Why did I 
many you? Why did I leave my lady for you? 
Why did I spend eight hundred pound in fitting up 
this house that you might drink ajid guzzle ? " 

"She gets letters, and she won't tell me who writes 
letters," said Mr. Lightfoot, with a muzzy voice ; "it's 
a family affair, sir. Will you take anything, sir ? " 

"I will take this letter to Miss Amory, as I am go- 
ing to the Park," said Foker, turning very pale ; and 
taking it up from the table, which was arranged for 
the poor landlady's breakfast, he -went away. 

" He 'b comin' — dammy, who '3 a comiu' ? Who 's 
J. A., Mrs. Lightfoot — curse me, who 's J. A. ? " cried 
the husband. 

Mrs. Lightfoot cried out, "Be quiet, you tipsy 
brute, do ! " — and running to her bonnet and shawl, 
threw thera on, saw Mr. Foker walking down the 
street, took the by-lane which skirts it, and ran as 
quickly as she could to the lodge-gate, Claveriug 
Park. Foker saw a running figure before him, but 
it was lost when he got to the lodge-gate. He stopped 
and asked, " Who was that who had just come in ? 
Mrs. Bonner was it ?" He reeled almost in his walk; 
the trees swam before him. He rested once or twice 
gainst the trunks of the naked limes. 

Lady Clavering was in the breakfast-room with her 
son, and her husband yawning over his paper. " Good- 
morning, Harry," said the Begum. "Here's letters, 
lots of letters; Lady Eockminster will be here on 
Tuesday instead of Monday, and Arthur and the Ma- 
jor come to-day ; and Laura is to go to Dr. Portmau's 
and come to church from there: and — what's the 
matter, my dear ? \Vhat makes you so pale, Harry ? " 

"Where is Blanche ? " asked Harry, in a sickening 
voice — "not down yet ? " 
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'^ Blanche is always the last,'' said the boy, eating 
muffins; ''she's a regular dawdle, she i& When 
you 're not here, she lays in bed till lunch time." 

<' Be quiet^ Frank," said the mother. 

Blanche came down presently, looking pal^ and 
with rather an eager loo]^ towards Foker; then she 
advanced and kissed her mother, and had a face beam- 
ing with her very best smiles on when she greeted 
Harry. 

''How do you do, sir ?'^ she said, and put out both 
her hands. 

"I'm Ul," answered Harry. ""I— I Ve brought a 
letter for you, Blanche." 

^ A letter, aad from whom is it, pray ? Voyans,'* 
she said. 

*'*' I don't know — I should like to know," said Foker. 

" How can I tell until I see it ? " asked Blanche. 

" Has Mrs. Bonner not told you ? " he said, with a 
shaking voice,— -''there Is some secret You give 
her the letter. Lady Clavering." 

Lady Clavering, wondering, took the letter from 
poor Poker's shaking hand, and looked at the super- 
scription. As she looked at it, she too began to 
shake in every limb, and with a scared face she 
dropped the letter, and running up to Frank, clutched 
the boy to her, and burst out with a sob — "Take 
that away — it's impossible, it's impossible." 

" What is the matter ? " cried Blanche, with rather 
a ghastly smile; "the letter is only from — from a 
poor pensioner and relative of ours." 

"It's not true, it's not true," screamed Lady Clav- 
ering. " No, my Frank, — is it, Clavering ? " 

Blanche had taken up the letter, and was moving 
with it towards the fire, but Foker ran to her and 
clutched her arm — "I must see that letter/' he said ; 
^ give it me. You sha'n't bum it," 
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« You -^ you shall not Ixeat Miss Amory «o itt my 
house," cried the Baionet; ^give back the letter, by 
Jove : " 

^Bead it — and look at her/* Blanche cried, point- 
ing to her mother; <Mt— it was for her I kept the 
secret ! Bead it, cruel man I " 

And Foker opened and read the letter : — - 

"I have not wrote, my darling Bessy, this three weeks; 
but this is to give her a father* $ hUmng^ and I shall come doWti 
pretty soon as quick as my note, and intend to see <^ cenmony, 
and my t(m^n4aw, 1 shall put up at Bonner's. 1 have had a 
pleasant autumn, and am staying here at an hotel where there 
M good company, and which is kep' in good style. I don't know 
whether I quite approve of your throwing over Mr. P. for 
Mr. F., and don't think Foker 's tiich a pretty namt, and from 
your account of him he seems a muff, and jwt a beauty. But 
he has got ihe rowdy, which is the thing. So no more, my dear 
little Betsy, till we meet, from your affectionate father, 

**J. Amory Altamont.* 

^Bead it, Lady Clavering; it is too late to keep it 
from you now," said poor Foker ; and the distracted 
woman, having cast her eyes over it, again broke 
out into hysterical screams, and convulsively grasped 
her son. 

"They have made an outcast of you, my boy," she 
said. •* They 've dishonored your old mother ; but 
I 'm innocent, Frank ; before God, I 'm innocent. I 
didn't know this, Mr. Foker; indeed, indeed I 
did n't" 

•♦ I 'm sure you did n%" said Foker, going up and 
kissing her hand. 

** Generous, generous Harry," cried out Blanche, in 
an ecstasy. But he withdrew his hand, which was 
upon her side, and turned from her with a quivering 
lip. " That 's different," he says. 
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^{t -was fof her ^eO&e-^ior her sake, Sstxy.*" 
4^l$aui Itfi^ Amoiy is iu an attitude. 

^'Tliere watf iH»iuetluu^ to be doue for mine,'' said 
fiduir. **l would have taken you, wliafeev€ff 3rou 
were. Jj^verytiuii^ '« talked about in Loudoxu I knew 
^dbat youi' lather Jbad ooxue to — io grieL Tou dou^ 
tliiuk it WH» — it was £ar your oonneotion I married 
you ? Dr^ it all ! X Ve loved you with all my heart 
aud lioul tor two years, and you Ve been playing with 
mi, and cheating me^^ broke out the young man, with 
a ory. «< Oil, }$lauche, S^lanche, it 's a hard thing, a 
hard tibing ! ^ and he oorered Ms faoe with his handfi, 
and sobbed behind them. 

Blanche thought, "" Why did n't I tell him that night 
when Arthur warned me f 

**I>on't refuse hejr, Harry," cried out Lady Clav- 
ering. ^Take her, take everything I have. It^s 
all hers you know, at my death. This boy's disin- 
herited.^ — • (Master Franks who had been looking 
scaled at the strange scene, here burst into a loud 
cry.) -^ ** Take every shilling. Give me just enough 
to live^ and to go and bide my head with this child, 
and to fly from both« Oh, they Ve both been bad, 
bad men. Perhaps he 's here now. Don't let me see 
him. Clavering, you coward* defend me from him." 

Clavering staited up at this proposal " You ain't 
serious, Jemima ? You don't mean that ? " he said. 
" You wou't throw me and Frank over ? I did n't 

know it, so lielp me Foker, I 'd no more idea 

of it than the dead •— until the fellow came and found 
me out, the d^^ escaped convict sconndreL" 

^* The what f " said Foker. Blanche gave a scream. 

** Ves,*' si^reamed out the Baronet in his turn. ^ Yes, 
ad — d runaway convict — a fellow that forged his 
father-in-law's name-* a d— d attorney^ and killed 
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ft fellow in Botany Bay, hang him^&ni] ran tiit» 
the Bush, curae him j I wish he 'd diwl Uiew. Aiul 
he came to me, a good six years j^o, unil robbivl iiw [ 
and I 've been ruining myself to keep liini, tlip tnl'or- 
nal scoundrel! And Pendennis knows it, luiil Strong 
knows it, and that d — d Morgaji knows It, mid ahe 
knows it, ever so long; and I never would tell it, 
never; and I kept it from my wife." 

" And you saw him, and you did n't kill him, Uluv- 
ering, yon coward ? " said the wife of Ainory. " (loiiio 
away, Frank; your father's a coward. 1 am diNhou- 
ore^ but I'm your old mother, and you'll — you'll 
love me, won't you ? " 

Blanche, eplorie, went up to her luothi^r ; but Luly 
Glavering shrank from her with a sort of lurror. 
" Don't touch me," she said ; " you 'vo no heart [ you 
never had. I see all now. I iteo why that cuwanl 
vaa going to give up his place in J'aiiiiimniit io 
Arthur; yes, that coward t and why ym thr«al«iUHl 
that you would make me give you lialf f rnrik'n U>t- 
tone. And when Arthur offertsil tu mAiry you wUtk 
out a shilling, becauM be would n't rub my b"y, yi/u 
left him, and yoo took poor Usury, Havts luAbiiiif to 
do with her, Hairy. You're (food, ytm H^it, Ititu'i 
many that — that eoariet'M dwiifldwr lUimt nwMjf, 
Fnok, my daritng; eame to yum ^/r *M mtMm, 
Well h^ oaMtn»t trtit w'm htmmH, fM, w» turn 



vitt foor Vamf ImI bi«H • mtrnty mtMit t/i U>fr 
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^ Stay, Mamma; stay. Madam I '^ she cried oat with 
a gesture which was always appropriate, though rather 
theatrical ; " I have no heart, have I ? I keep the 
secret of my mother's shame. I give up my rights 
to my half-brother and my bastard brother — yes, my 
rights and my fortune. I don't betray my father, and 
for this I have no heart 1 I '11 have my rights now, 
and the laws of my country shall give them to ma I 
appeal to my country's laws — yes, my country's laws ! 
l^e persecuted one returns this day. I desire to go 
to my father." And the little lady swept round her 
hand, and thought that she was a heroine. 

" You will, will you ? " cried out Clavering, with 
one of his usual oaths. ^I'm a magistrate, and 
dammy, I '11 commit him. Here 's a chaise coming ; 
perhaps it's him. Let him come." 

A chaise was indeed coming up the avenue ; and the 
two women shrieked each their loudest^ expecting at 
that moment to see Altamont arrive. 

The door opened, and Mr. Morgan announced Major 
Pendennis and Mr. Pendennis, who entered, and 
found all parties engaged in this fierce quarreL A 
large screen fenced the breakfast-room from the hall ; 
and it is probable that, according to his custom, Mr. 
Morgan had taken advantage of the screen to make 
himself acquainted with all that occurred. 

It had been arranged on the previous day that the 
young people should ride ; and at the appointed hour 
in the afternoon, Mr. Poker's horses arrived from the 
Clavering Arms. But Miss Blanche did not aooom- 
pany him on this occasion. Pen came out and shook 
hands with him on the doorsteps ; and Harry Foker 
rode away, followed by his groom in mourning. The 
whole transactions which have occupied the most 
active part of our history were debated by the parties 
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eoncemed during those two or three hours. Many 
counsels had been given, stories told, and compromises 
suggested ; and at the end, ELarry Foker rode away, 
with a sad " Gtod bless you ! " from Pen. There was 
a dreary dinner at Clavering Park, at which the lately 
installed butler did not attend ; and the ladies were 
both absent. After dinner. Pen said, '<! will walk 
down to Clavering and see if he is come." And he 
walked through the dark avenue, across the bridge and 
road by his own cottage, — the once quiet and familiar 
fields of which were flaming with the kilns and fo^es 
of the artificers employed on the new railroad 
works ; and so he entered the town, and made for the 
Clavering Arms. 

It was past midnight when he returned to Clavering 
Park. He was exceedingly pale and agitated. " Is 
Lady Clavering up yet ? " he asked. Yes, she was in 
her own sitting-room. He went up to her, and there 
found the poor lady in a piteous state of tears and 
agitation. 

" It is I, — Arthur," he said, looking in ; and enter- 
ing, he took her hand very affectionately and kissed 
it. " You were always the kindest of friends to me, 
dear Lady Clavering," he said. "I love you very 
much. I have got some news for you." 

'< Don 't call me by that name," she said, pressing 
his hand. "You were always a good boy, Arthur; 
and it 's kind of you to come now, — very kind. You 
sometimes look very like your ma, my dear." 

" Dear good Lady Claverinff" Arthur repeated, with 
particular emphasis, "something very strange has 
happened." 

" Has anything happened to him ? " gasped Lady 
Clavering. "Oh, it^s horrid to think I should be 
glad of it — horrid I " 
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^^ He is well. He has been and is gone, my dear 
lady. Don't alarm yourself, — he is gone, and you 
are Lady Clavering stilL" 

^'Is it true, what he sometimes said to me," she 
screamed out, — " that he — ? " 

" He was married before he married you," said Pen, 
^'He has confessed it to-night He will never come 
back." There came another shriek from Lady Claver- 
ing, as she flung her arms round Pen, and kissed him, 
and burst into tears on his shoulder. 

What Pen had to tell, through a multiplicity of sobs 
and interruptions, must be compressed briefly, for be- 
hold our prescribed limit is reached, and our tale is 
coming to its end. With the Branch CJoach from the 
railroad, which had succeeded the old Alacrity and 
Perseverance, Amory arrived, and was set down at the 
Clavering Arms. He ordered his dinner at the 
place under his assumed name of Altamont; and, 
being of a jovial turn, he welcomed the landlord, who 
was nothing loath, to a share of his wine. Having ex- 
tracted from Mr. Lightfoot aU the news regarding the 
fomily at the Park, and found, from examining his 
host, that Mrs. Lightfoot, as she said, had kept his 
counsel, he called for more wine of Mr. Lightfoot, and 
at the end of this symposium, both, being greatly 
excited, went into Mrs. Lightfoot's bar. 

She was there taking tea with her friend, Madame 
Fribsby; and Lightfoot was by this time in such a 
happy state as not to be surprised at anything which 
might occur, so that, when Altamont shook hands with 
Mrs. Lightfoot as an old acquaintance, the recognition 
did not appear to him to be in the least strange, but 
only a reasonable cause for further drinking. The 
gentlemen partook then of brandy^and-water, which 
they offered to the ladies, not heeding the teirilied 
looks of one or the other* 



Whilst thej were so eotge^g^ed^ at about six o\\lcMAk 
in the erening, Mr. Mofgau^ Sir FtauoU Clav^iug u 
new man, came in^ and was requested to dviuk. H\^ 
selected his favorite bevera^ and the i^rtiost engaged 
in general conyersation. 

After a while Mr. Lightfoot l>egau to i)o^. Mr. 
Morgan had repeatedly given hintti Xu Mva. Kri\uil)>' 
to quit the premises ; but that lady, &t niiigely faiiiii- 
nated, and terrified it would aettui, or puibuadiid liy 
Mrs. Lightfoot not to go, kapt li&r pluod. ilui* pur- 
sistence occasioned much auiioytinntt tu Mr. MiagHii, 
who vented his displeasure in mmU lungiiagu ua gavi; 
pain to Mrs. Lightf/xit, and anuntid Mr. Alldj)j//<jt Uf 
say, that he wa« a rum enaUnuar, aii/l htti p<;IJU* U; 
the sex. 

The altereatioo between th« two j^'^'htU'tuAMt U'fe^^JJM ? 
rerj painful U> tibie yf^^imtu, ^^^^leAiu^Jy W iy|il^. J>i^^ 
foot^ who did ererytbiu^ t/^ MKrt:JUe Mi. M>^j^;u) ^ iUid, 
nnder yn^jxw: of ^viu^ a ^^-\xgl^. i/j ^hK- iL>U^u^^J, 
she handed him a paper Vii i^'JUK^ii i^iu- h;vU j^riv/iy 
written the wordii, *'ile kiK^wjs y^^g. ^Jlv-"' '^Wiv 
mar have been iioiuetUiii^ bvuvpi^^K'U^ iij iuj ui;uuv4:j kA 
handing, or \\i her ^Uttrtt* v^ 44>iv<i*Ui/, Um ^;U4*«.i i^ij 
when be got up ^ BiMiirt tiii«i- i4lV*i->^tWtL', ^u^^' iitOi^ 
he would gi; Vo be(i; jil<Ai>j;.Mi jw/»h V/" v**'i' *' !*4!';^j», 
and eaid it wa* Wo i.V4jri/ V" t^* V' i*"'^' 

The st-raiig^- XhM^i^K^'^ h .kv«yMifl ^-^ i." hh- );•.♦!* •/•.•i** 
Morg;a{j baiiJ /*»' hami^J *J/.vi> Jj*,'." U." 'I'lw 

At Mm UU«- ^-^Ae»i fc»4;^'; ■'<//}.'}' ."j' J '' ^^w' ;■ •;.';;;.•' 

O- pifliOi.- yj'U*<»».<- l-'-'V/.Vi' V#* *.^." '.^■V'" 7-r*-"\ *..';»|';» 

oj fckiiiiirfju^' o>»y/' .w,v' j{Ja'.*v^ •;■ ^;'.:;^'- ."('•" v*;' 
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He put forward his lumd as if to seize his prisoner, 

but the other, doubliog his fist, gave Morgan with hie 
left hand so fierce a. blow on the chest, that it 
knocked him back behind Mr. Lightfoot. That 
gentleman, who was athletic and courageous, said 
he would knock his guest's head oft, and prepared 
to do 80, as the stranger, tearing off his coat, and 
cursing both of his opponents, roared to tltem to 
come on. 

But with a. piercing scream Mrs. Lightfoot flung 
herself before her husband, whilst with another and 
louder shriek Madame Fribsby ran to the stranger, 
and calling out " Armstrong, Johnny Armstrong I " 
seized hold of his naked arm, on which a blue 
tattooing of a heart and M. F. were visible. 

The ejuculation of Madame Fribsby seemed to 
astound and sober the stranger. He looked down 
upon her, and cried out, " It 's Polly, by Jove." 

Mrs. Fribsby continued to exclaim : " This is not 
Amory. This is Johnny Armstrong, my wicked- 
wicked husband, married to me in St. Martin's 
Church, mH.te on board an Indiaman, and he left me 
two months after, the wicked wretch. This is John 
Armstrong — here '8 the mark on his arm which he 
made for me." 

The stranger said, "I am John Armstrong, sure 
enough, Polly. I 'm John Armstrong, Amory, AltOr 
mont, — and let 'em all come on, and try what 
they can do against a British sailor. Hurray, who 's 
for it ? " 

Morgan still called out, " Arrest him I " But Mrs. 
Lightfoot said, "Arrest himl arrest you, you mean 
spy I What 1 stop the marriage and ruin my lady, 
and take away the Clavering Arms from ns ? " 

"I>id he say he'd take away the Clavering AimB 
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from as?** asked Mr. Lightfoot^ turning r\nuut% 
« Hang him, I *11 trottle him ! '» 

^Keep him, darling, till th^ civu^h )V)8iioa to tho up 
train. It'll be here now dirtn^tly,*' 

"D — him, I'll choke him if ho atirs," hivuI l.ighN 
foot And so thoy kept Morgan until tho oimoh 
came, and Mr. Amory or Armstrong wont awuy Wk 
to London. 

Morgan had followed him : but of this ovont Arthur 
Pendennis did not inform Lady (flavoring, and loft 
her invoking blessings ui)on him at hor Hon*M door, 
going to kiss him as he was asloop. It hiul Immmi a 
busy day. 

We have to chronicle the events of but onn day 
more, and that was a day whou Mr. Arthur, attirtMl in 
a new hat, a new blue frock-coat and bluo handkor- 
chief, in a new fancy waistccjat, new boots, and nnw 
shirt-studs (presented by the liiglit Ilonorabln tlut 
Countess Dowager of liockminster), nuuln his apjioar^ 
ance at a solitary breakfast-table, in (Jlavi*ring I'arki 
where he could scarce eat a single morH<*l of food. 
Two letters were laid by his worship's jilat** j and ho 
chose to open the first, which was in a round <'.tnrk' 
like hand, in preference to the second more familiar 
superscription. 

Note 1 ran as follows : — 

" GAEBA5Z09 WixE CoMPAKT, BnnTfintiv'M N». - - M/ffi/Uy. 

''Mtdeab Pzxdexnis, ^ In con((ratnUtiri(( you h^rtily 
upon the event which ii to nuke yom ha^/^rf for ]if^, I imw\ 
iiiT very kindest rexnemhninoM tfi Mr^ IVw/l^mniA, whtmt 1 
Ljifc to know even Ioni?vrr tViAn I lu^ve hh»tf\j kt§owri httt* 
lid vhen I call her Attentir/n to tht Cftct, i\*id oittf of f.h« tnftKi 
article!! t.-> her ha«ibMid'« r/mtU/rt w j^uu nh^ry^^ I 
▼ I ftiull hAve her f^,r * cv»Vyift« f'^t V^^ woT^hi;/.* ^1m, 
Bet I have to ft|>«ftk to yoa «^ '^^^^ ^^^^"^ ^7 ^^^^ ^^^ 
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glee, that he was remindcil of that 'aiay sthmtngom by re- 
membering his dorling Emilic, when she aototl tiu> )viwrt of 
Cora in the Plee — and by the bridgi* iu Pezawn\ Wdtul/ I 
wish that scoumlrel Morgan had boon on the briilgo whon Uio 
General trieil his 'sthratagem.' 

" If I hear more of Jack Alias, I will tell you. IIo \\M gt>t 
plenty of money still, and I wanted him to send somo to our 
poor friend the milliner ; but the scoundn^l laughinl and said, 
he had no more than he wanted, but oiTeroil to give anybotly a 
lock of his hair. Farewell — bo happy ! and Inilicvo mo al* 
ways truly yours, 

" E. Stronu." 

" And now for the other letter," said Pen. " Doar 
old fellow I " and he kissed the seal before he broke 
it. 

*• Warrinoton, Tuesday. 

''I must not let the day pass over without saying a Oml 
bless you, to both of you. May Heaven make you happy, 
dear Arthur, and dear Laura. I think. Pen, that you liavo 
got the best wife in the world ; and pray that, as such, you 
will cherish her and tend her. The chambers will bo lom^ly 
without you, dear Pen ; but if I am tired, I shall have a new 
home to go to in the house of my brother and sister. I am 
practising in the nursery here, in order to prepare for the }>art 
of Uncle Qeorge. Farewell I make your wedding tour, and 
come back to your affectionate. Q. W." 

Pendennis and his wife read this letter together 
after Doctor Portman's breakfast was over, and the 
guests were gone ; and when the carriage was waiting 
amidst the crowd at the Doctor's outer gate. But the 
wicket led into the churchyard of St Mary's, ''here 
the bells were pealing with all their might, and it 
was here, over Helen's green grass, that Arthur 
showed his wife Greorge's letter. For which of those 
two — for grief was it or for happiness, that Laura's 
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tears abundantly fell on the paper ? And once more, 
in the presence of the sacred dust, she kissed and 
blessed her Arthur. 

There was only one marriage on that day at Claver- 
ing Church ; for in spite of Blanche's sacrifices for her 
dearest mother, honest Harry Foker could not pardon 
the woman who had deceived her intended husband, 
and justly argued that she would deceive him again. 
He went to the Pyramids and Syria, and there left 
his malady behind him, and returned with a £ne 
beard, and a supply of tarbooshes and nargillies, with 
which he regales all his friends. He lives splendidly, 
and, through Pen's mediation, gets his wine from the 
celebrated vintages of the Duke of Garbanzos. 

As for poor Cos, his fate has been mentioned in an 
early part of this story. No very glorious end could 
be ex|)ected to such a career. Morgan is one of the 
most respectable men in the parish of St. James's, 
and in the present political movement has pronounced 
himself like a man and a Briton. And Bows, — on 
the demise of Mr. Piper, who played the organ at 
Clavering, little Mrs. Sam Huxter, who has the entire 
command of Doctor Portman, brought Bows down 
from London to contest the organ-loft, and her candi- 
date carried the chair. When Sir Francis Clavering 
quittetl this worthless life, the same little indefati- 
gable^ canvasser took the borough by storm, and it is 
now represented by Arthur Pendennis, Esq. Blanche 
Amory, it is well known, married at Paris, and the 
saloons of Madame la Comtesse de Montmorenci de 
Valoutinois were amongst the most suwU of that 
capital. The duel between the Count and the young 
and fiery representative of the Mountain, Alcide de 
Hirobo, arose solely from the latter questioning at 
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the Club the titles borne by the former nobleman. 
Madame de Montmorenoi de VaJentinois travelled 
after the adventure : and Bungay bought her poems> 
and published them, with the Countesses coronet em* 
blazoned on the Countess's work. 

Major Pendennis became very serious in his last 
days, and was never so happy as when Laura was 
reading to him with her sweet voice, or listening to 
his stories. For this sweet lady is the friend of 
the young and the old : and her life is always passed 
in making other lives happy. 

" And what sort of a husband would this Pendennis 
be ? " many a reader will ask, doubting the happiness 
of such a marriage, and the fortune of Laura. The 
querists, if they meet her, are referred to that lady 
herself, who, seeing his faults and waywanl moods 
— seeing and owning that there are men better than 
he — loves him always with the most constant affecs 
tion. His children or their mother have never heanl 
a harsh word from him ; and when his fits of mooili* 
ness and solitude are over, welcome him luiok with a 
never-failing regard and confidence. His friend is 
his friend still, — entirely heart-whole. That malaily 
is never fatal to a sound organ. And Oeorgt> goes 
through liis part of godpapa iH>rfectly, and lives 
alone. If Mr. Pon*s works have proouriMl hiia more 
reputation than has been acquired by his abler friend, 
whom no one knows, George lives contented without 
the fame. If the best men do not draw the great 
prizes in life, we know it has been so settled by the 
Ordainer of the lottery. We own, and see daily, how 
the false and worthless live and prt>8por, while the 
good are called away, and the dear luul young |>er- 
ish untimely, — we perceive in every man's life the 
maimed happiness, the frequent falling, the bootless 
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